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PREFACE 


AS  it  recedes  further  and  further  into 
history,  the  brief  and  brilliant  period 
of  the  Second  Empire — under  the  light 
fitfully  thrown  on  it — seems  to  become 
the  more  interesting  and  attractive.  That  a  regime 
as  artificial  as  it  was  ornamental  should  have  lasted 
so  long  is  in  itself  a  tribute  to  the  greatly  daring 
adventurer  who  constructed  it,  and  to  the  exquisite 
adventuress  who,  in  large  measure,  controlled  it. 
The  words  admit  of  no  misunderstanding ;  a 
great  adventure,  to  be  successful,  requires  a  com¬ 
pound  of  courage  and  consistency,  and  these 
qualities  were  never  more  conspicuously  shown 
than  in  the  ways  and  means  which  took  Louis 
Napoleon  from  King  Street  to  the  Tuileries,  and 
which  lifted  Eugenie  to  be  the  partner  of  his 
triumph — a  triumph  to  be  scornfully  dismissed  by 
Bismarck  as  :  “  De  loin  c’est  quelque  chose,  de 
pres,  ce  n’est  rien.” 

“  Although  the  banquet  and  establishment  of 
courtiers  and  servants  was  as  splendid  as  possible, 
there  was  a  feeling  in  the  air  which  impressed  me 
with  the  idea  that  the  whole  pageant  must  be 
ephemeral.”  So,  shrewdly  enough,  wrote  Lord 
Malmesbury  from  Paris  in  1853.  Ephemeral  is, 
of  course,  a  relative  term,  but  seventeen  years 
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were  to  elapse  before  the  Sovereigns,  who  mean¬ 
while  commanded  the  attention  of  all  Europe, 
found  themselves,  the  one  writhing  in  the  grasp 
of  his  hulking  captor,  and  the  other  an  exhausted 
fugitive  in  a  foreign  land.  And  those  seventeen 
pears  sparkled  with  enjoyment,  if  they  were  per¬ 
haps  a  little  overloaded  with  luxury.  It  was  roses 
and  wine  all  the  way,  and  while  the  more  in¬ 
flexible  aristocrats  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain 
stood  aloof  from  the  Court,  there  were  many 
Royalists  and  Legitimists  who  seemed  willing  to 
divide  their  allegiance,  while  foreigners  flocked 
to  Paris  to  fill  any  vacant  places  in  the  scenes 
which  shifted  every  day,  and  which  seemed  each 
more  highly  decorative  than  the  last.  The  Second 
Empire  was  wholly  Parisian  in  character  and 
colour,  but  in  dealing  with  his  metropolis  the 
hand  of  the  Emperor  was  both  skilful  and  gene¬ 
rous  ;  and  as  regards  Paris  itself,  posterity  must 
admit  that  in  their  esteem  he  has  nothing  to 
forfeit,  everything  to  receive. 

Of  the  figures  who  played  prominent  political 
parts  around  Napoleon  III.  there  has  been  for 
many  years  no  survivor,  and  of  the  ladies  who 
formed  the  entourage  of  the  Empress,  the 
Duchesse  de  Mouchy,  whose  death  occurred  quite 
recently,  was  probably  the  last.  How  wonderful 
was  that  group,  on  many  of  which  the  brush  of 
Winterhalter  was  never  more  happily  employed  ! 
The  Princesse  de  Sagan  had  abundant  wit ;  the 
Marquise  de  Galliffet  was  radiant  in  her  loveli- 
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ness  ;  the  Comtesse  Metternich  specialized  in  a 
“  chic  ”  which  more  than  atoned  for  a  total  lack 
of  looks ;  Baroness  Alphonse  de  Rothschild  was 
prouder  of  her  English  education  than  of  her 
wonderful  profile  ;  the  Comtesse  Castiglione  was 
pronounced  to  be  faultless  from  the  crown  of  her 
head  to  the  sole  of  her  foot ;  the  Comtesse  de 
Pourtales  was  perhaps  the  most  winningly  beau¬ 
tiful  of  all.  All  these  ladies  would  only  admit  as 
their  rivals  the  two  English  visitors  to  Compiegne, 
Lady  Hastings  and  Lady  Dudley. 

Into  this  group  the  Comtesse  de  Mercy-Argen- 
teau — nee  Princesse  de  Caraman-Chimay — soon 
after  her  arrival  in  Paris  in  18 — ,  made  her  some¬ 
what  unwilling  way.  There  was  much  to  justify 
her  reluctance  to  enter  a  milieu  which  may 
have  seemed  to  her  husband,  if  not  to  herself, 
purely  parvenu.  Her  own  family  circumstances 
had  been  turbulent,  but  the  blood  in  her  veins 
was  very  blue  ;  she  claimed  Madame  Tallien  for 
her  grandmother,  and  her  marriage  to  Comte  de 
Mercy-Argenteau  had  established  her  in  the 
loftiest  Belgian  and  Austrian  relations.  Surely 
such  as  Florimond  Claude,  the  Ambassador,  who 
bequeathed  his  fortune,  coupled  with  the  name 
of  Mercy,  to  the  Comtes  d’Argenteau,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Styr,  the  Prince  of  Paar,  and  the  other 
illustrious  forbears,  men  of  war  and  men  of 
letters,  must  have  shuddered  in  their  graves  at 
the  thought  of  their  offshoot  negotiating  with  a 
Bonaparte  his  transfer  into  French  nationality. 
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The  story  of  the  Comtesse  de  Mercy-Argenteau 
at  the  Court  of  Napoleon  is  one  to  provide  a  feast 
for  the  chronicler,  if  the  historian  might  be 
disposed  to  brush  it  aside,  and  the  story — with 
all  due  discount  for  personal  prejudices  and  evident 
lapses  of  memory — could  not  have  been  better 
told  than  by  the  heroine.  Conjugal  fidelity  was 
not,  perhaps,  the  hall-mark  of  the  Second  Empire, 
despite  the  example  to  her  own  sex  set  by  the 
Empress  herself,  but  from  end  to  end  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  breach  in  the  union  between  the 
Comtesse  and  her  husband,  although  she  claims — 
not  without  justice — to  have  been  the  latest  and 
one  of  the  most  durable  objects  of  the  Emperor’s 
admiration.  The  Comtesse  admits  her  sway  over 
Napoleon,  and  in  the  same  breath  denies  that  any 
undue  familiarity  marked  their  intercourse.  The 
denial,  which  at  first  sight  might  seem  a  little 
flimsy,  is  borne  out  by  the  reputation  of  the  lady 
for  being  able  “  to  take  care  of  herself,”  and  of  her 
Imperial  lover  for  never  pressing  his  attentions 
when  those  attentions  were  likely  to  provoke 
resentment.  Her  influence,  like  that  of  Mme. 
de  Castiglione,  was  said  to  be  political,  but,  unlike 
that  of  the  Italian  lady,  was  in  no  way  tainted  with 
espionage  ;  it  reached  its  apogee  in  the  summer 
of  1869,  when  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  came  to  Paris 
to  invite  the  Empress  to  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  it  extended  beyond  the  debdcle  when — 
to  do  her  justice — her  letters  and  her  visits  were 
a  real  solace  to  the  Imperial  captive  at  Wilhelms- 
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hohe.  All-conquering  as  had  been  her  charms,  she 
seems  to  have  believed  that  her  fragrant  loveliness 
and  seductive  smile,  watered  by  her  tears,  might 
serve  to  obtain  better  terms  for  the  country  of 
her  adoption  and  for  the  Emperor  who  had  been 
tumbled  into  dust.  But  to  have  pity  was  never 
the  property  of  Prussia,  and  while  Wilhelm 
declined  to  see  the  suppliant  at  all,  Bismarck  only 
saw  her  to  spurn  her  prayers. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  Comtesse  de  Mercy- 
Argenteau  was  little  seen  in  Paris  ;  she  passed  her 
time  chiefly  on  the  Argenteau  estates,  and  her 
genuine  and  expert  love  of  music  found  a  happy 
outlet  among  artists  and  composers.  Money 
troubles  supervened,  and  the  luxury  of  the  Rue 
de  l’Elysee  had  eventually  to  be  exchanged  for  a 
modest  apartment  in  St.  Petersburg,  where,  in 
something  like  poverty  and  obscurity,  the  clouded 
evening  of  a  brilliant  day  was  spent.  The  famous 
portrait  by  Cabanel  represents  the  Comtesse  in 
the  full  flush  of  her  still  youthful,  triumphant,  and 
somewhat  insolent,  beauty,  and  suggests  much  of 
the  loveliness  which  she  bequeathed  to  her  only 
child,  the  well-known  Marquise  d’Avaray. 
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LAST  LOVE 
OF  AN  EMPEROR 


I. 

My  Birth. — The  Castle  of  Chimay. — A  Visit  of 
King  Leopold. — My  Love  for  Music. — Made¬ 
moiselle  Lieuven. — Madame  T allien,  My  Grand¬ 
mother. — My  Hair. 

AS  I  was  for  some  years  mixed  up  with 
the  most  important  events  in  the  history 
of  my  time — namely,  those  which  con¬ 
cerned  the  fall  of  Napoleon  III. ;  as 
I  know  more,  perhaps,  than  anybody  else  about 
the  secrets  of  this  epoch  ;  as,  further,  I  feel  very 
lonely  after  the  brilliant  life  I  used  to  lead,  I  have 
decided  to  write  my  memoirs — not  so  much  for 
other  people  as  for  myself,  just  to  while  away 
weary  hours. 

*  *  *  * 

It  was  in  Paris,  where  my  father,  the  Prince 
Alphonse  de  Caraman-Chimay,  was  then  residing, 
that  I  was  born  on  June  3,  1837,  and  baptised 
Marie  Clotilde  Elisabeth  Louise. 

My  father  would  have  preferred  a  son.  I  must 
therefore  have  been  a  great  disappointment  to  him, 
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and  a  disappointment  I  remained  for  full  seven 
years,  for  only  then  I  ceased  to  be  the  only  child. 
On  February  20,  1844,  twins  were  born  to  my 
parents — a  boy,  Alphonse,  and  a  girl,  Marie  Anne 
Suzanne. 

Of  my  infancy  I  remember  but  little.  Some¬ 
times  I  was  in  Paris.  But  more  frequently  I  lived 
at  Chimay,  the  seat  of  our  family  in  the  province 
of  Hainaut,  Belgium.  Although  my  mother 
adored  me  she  took  no  great  trouble  in  directing 
my  education,  which  was  left  entirely  to  strangers ; 
to  governesses  and  tutors.  I  was  of  rather  an 
indolent  disposition,  and  I  must  own  that  at  seven 
I  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  Castle  was  immense — at  least,  to  my 
childish  fancy.  I  liked  to  lose  myself  in  the  dark 
galleries,  slyly  to  enter  the  big,  uninhabited  rooms, 
and  to  remain  there  for  hours  while  all  the  servants 
were  anxiously  searching  for  me.  There  was  one 
room  which  particularly  attracted  me.  It  was  a 
very  large  and  lofty  hall,  which  seemed,  as  far  as  I 
could  make  out  in  the  gloom,  to  be  glittering  with 
gold  and  furnished  with  red  hangings  and  endless 
rows  of  chairs.  Across  it  there  was  a  huge  red 
drapery  that  seemed  to  cut  the  hall  in  two  parts. 
I  often  sat  down  in  one  of  the  chairs  in  front  of 
this  drapery  and  wondered  what  could  be  on  the 
other  side.  I  believed  I  was  in  some  unknown 
church  in  which  unknown  prayers  were  required. 

It  was  only  some  years  later  that  I  found  out 
that  it  was  a  theatre  built  by  my  grandmother 
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Therese,  and  perhaps  the  largest  and  best  fitted 
private  theatre  in  Europe.  Many  a  famous  opera 
was  first  performed  there — for  instance,  Auber’s 
earliest  work.  There,  too,  Ingres,  the  great 
painter,  played  the  violin,  Cherubini  was  an 
assiduous  visitor,  and  Madame  Malibran  sang 
more  than  once. 

Now  when  I  used  to  go  and  worship  in  this 
great  hall  I  had  no  idea  that  such  a  person  as  my 
grandmother  Therese  had  ever  existed.  It  was 
in  a  rather  romantic  way  that  I  first  heard  of  her. 

One  day — I  must  then  have  been  about  ten — 
all  the  rooms  were  opened,  cleaned,  adorned,  and 
everybody  seemed  busy  and  excited.  King  Leo¬ 
pold  I.  was  to  do  us  the  honour  of  visiting  us  at 
the  Castle,  together  with  the  Queen.  Being  too 
young  to  be  introduced,  I  was  kept  very  much  in 
the  background.  Before  leaving,  however,  the 
Queen  expressed  a  desire  to  see  me.  Accordingly 
I  was  elaborately  dressed  and  stuffed  with  advice 
from  my  governess  as  to  my  behaviour.  It  was 
in  the  evening  ;  the  salle  des  fetes,  usually  shut  up, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  priceless  pictures  which 
adorned  its  walls,  was  resplendent  with  light  and 
full  of  gaily  chatting  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I 
was  led  to  one  end  of  the  room  where  the  Queen 
was  seated  under  a  canopy.  She  was  all  in  white, 
a  wide  blue  ribbon  crossing  her  waist.  She 
glittered  with  diamonds,  but  I  remember  that  it 
was  the  ribbon  I  admired  most.  It  fascinated  me. 
I  made  a  low  curtsey  and  was  preparing  to  kiss 
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her  hand,  as  I  had  been  told  to  do,  when  she  drew 
me  into  her  arms  and  kissed  me  loudly  and 
heartily  on  the  cheek  a  la  frangaise.  Then  she 
said  to  my  mother,  who  was  beside  her  :  “  What 
a  lovely  child !  And  what  marvellous  hair !  ” 
I  blushed  with  pleasure,  curtsied  again,  and 
turned  to  go.  I  felt  very  shy,  all  eyes  being  fixed 
upon  me  as  a  result  of  the  Queen’s  remark. 

To  avoid  all  these  glances  and  to  show  that  I 
was  perfectly  at  ease  I  walked  with  head  erect 
and  eyes  above  the  crowd.  All  of  a  sudden  I 
stopped  transfixed.  Opposite  me,  on  the  wall, 
hung  a  picture,  the  life-size  portrait  of  a  woman 
so  radiantly  beautiful  that  I  stopped  as  if  con¬ 
fronted  with  an  apparition  ;  I  had  to  be  led  away, 
and  only  when  entering  my  bedroom  awoke  from 
what  was  very  like  a  trance.  I  was  put  to  bed, 
but  sleep  refused  to  come.  My  thoughts  were 
in  a  whirl  of  excitement :  the  brilliant  crowd,  the 
Queen,  her  nice  words  to  me,  the  picture  of  the 
beautiful  lady.  .  .  .  Who  was  she  ?  I  had  never 
seen  that  picture  before,  for  I  was  not  allowed  in 
the  salle  des  fetes,  which,  as  part  of  the  grands 
appartements,  was  very  seldom  used,  at  least  in 
those  times.  If  ever  I  had  chanced  to  enter  it,  it 
had  been  through  the  carelessness  of  some  servant 
who  had  left  the  door  open  after  cleaning.  But 
the  hall  had  always  been  in  darkness,  and  I  had 
never  paid  attention  to  the  pictures  on  the  walls. 

While  I  was  still  wondering  who  that  lovely 
woman  could  be  the  sound  of  music  reached  my 
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ears.  I  was  passionately  fond  of  music.  This 
tune  was  sweet  and  the  distance  was  lending  to  it 
a  mysterious  charm.  As  I  could  not  hear  very 
distinctly  I  left  my  bed  and  opened  the  door. 
The  melodious  sounds  were  clearer  and  stronger 
and  seemed  to  be  calling  me.  Before  I  knew 
what  I  was  doing  I  found  myself  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs  near  the  door  of  the  salle  d’honneur. 
Evidently  a  concert  was  being  given  in  honour  of 
the  Royal  guests.  But  I  dared  not  remain  here, 
for  at  any  moment  the  door  might  be  thrown 
open.  The  hot  July  night  was  very  clear  and  I 
felt  in  no  wise  afraid  when,  after  having  crept  out 
by  one  of  the  French  windows  which  opened  into 
the  garden,  I  stepped  beneath  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  music-room. 

My  chin  could  just  rest  on  the  sill,  and  through 
the  thin  lace  curtains  I  could  see  everything  per¬ 
fectly.  There  were  several  musicians,  probably 
the  best  my  father  had  been  able  to  procure  either 
in  Brussels  or  in  Paris.  I  did  not  know  what  they 
were  playing,  but  I  was  enraptured,  moved  by 
unknown  and  delicious  feelings  that  brought  tears 
to  my  eyes — tears  of  happiness  and  exaltation. 
To  the  last  note  I  remained  there,  not  daring  to 
move,  and  holding  my  breath  lest  I  should  lose 
something  of  the  entrancing  melody. 

Then,  seeing  that  the  musicians  had  gone  away 
after  loud  applause,  and  fearing  that  I  might  be 
surprised,  only  at  last  realizing  what  I  had  done,  I 
ran  back  to  the  house.  I  was  on  the  first  step  of 
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the  staircase  when  the  doors  were  opened  and  the 
company  came  out.  There  was  a  cry  of  surprise 
when  they  saw  me,  a  little  white  ghost  in  the  blue . 
night.  My  mother,  believing  that  I  was  ill,  took 
me  in  her  arms  and  called  the  maids  to  attend  me. 

In  the  morning  I  had  to  explain.  My  dear 
mother  was  very  much  concerned  with  her 
daughter’s  time  d? artiste,  but  she  yielded  to  my 
pressing  entreaties,  and  a  master  was  chosen  to 
begin  my  musical  education.  I  threw  myself 
heart  and  soul  into  it  and  very  soon  became  a 
skilled  performer. 

One  day,  when  I  had  been  particularly  good,  I 
asked  my  governess  whether  she  would  not  let  me 
see  the  great  picture  and  tell  me  all  she  knew 
about  it.  So  she  ordered  the  candles  in  the  state¬ 
room  to  be  lit  and  I  was  able  to  admire  the  portrait 
at  my  leisure.  It  was  the  likeness  of  a  gracious 
and  slender  woman  with  black  eyes  and  hair  and 
a  dazzlingly  white  complexion.  But  most  remark¬ 
able  of  all  was  her  expression  of  mingled  sweetness 
and  majesty,  rarely  seen  together. 

“  This  lady  is  your  grandmother,  the  Princesse 
Therese  de  Caraman-Chimay,  the  most  beautiful 
woman  of  her  time.  She  died  only  two  years 
before  you  were  born,  beautiful  and  beloved  to 
the  last.  Her  husband,  the  Prince  Joseph,*  used 

*  Prince  Francois  Joseph  Philippe  de  Caraman-Chimay  was 
her  third  husband.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  conspicuous 
Spanish  financier  Francois  Comte  de  Cabarrus,  and  was  born  in 
1773.  She  married  first  the  Marquis  de  Fontenay ;  then,  on 
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to  say  that  she  had  been  the  good  genius  of  his 
house.  When  she  was  twenty  she  risked  her  life 
in  order  to  save  others.  And  again  by  her 
beauty,  by  her  charm  and  her  wit  she  put  an  end 
to  the  terrible  French  Revolution.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  I  cried,  scarcely  believing  my  ears, 
“  one  woman  to  do  such  a  wonderful  deed  !  ” 

“  Yes,  child,”  she  answered ;  “  the  saying 

6  What  woman  wills,  God  wills  ’  is  not  idle.  A 
noble  woman  is  the  greatest  power  on  earth.” 

I  remember  that  I  remained  silent  for  a  while 
and  then  said  : 

“  I  will  be  like  my  grandmother,  the  Princesse 
Therese.” 

Mademoiselle  Lieuven  smiled,  but  probably 
seeing  a  good  opportunity  of  lecturing  me,  took 
care  not  to  miss  it. 

“  Very  well.  In  fact  you  may,  if  you  wish  it. 
But  you  must  learn  as  much  as  you  can  and 
govern  yourself,  for  only  then  will  you  be  able  to 
govern  others.” 

The  lesson  was  not  lost  on  me  ;  from  that  day 
I  became  a  model  pupil.  I  fought  against  my 
carelessness  and  simply  devoured  all  the  instructive 
books  that  came  my  way. 

My  favourite  study,  however,  was  always 
music,  and  my  progress  on  the  piano  astonished 

December  26,  1794,  Jean-Lambert  Tallien  (1769-1820),  the 
man  who  overthrew  Robespierre  ;  left  him  for  the  rich  banker 
Ouvrard  ;  was  divorced  in  1802  ;  eventually  married  the  Prince 
de  Chimay,  and  died  in  1835. —  [Ed.] 
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my  masters.  They  used  to  say  that  it  was  a  great 
pity  I  was  born  rich  and  a  princess,  for  a  girl  in 
ordinary  conditions  of  life  would  have  become 
celebrated  and  made  a  fortune  out  of  my  talent. 
I  say  this  without  any  conceit,  for  so  many  persons 
have  repeated  it  that  it  must  have  been  true. 

I  played  Chopin  and  Liszt  with  more  pleasure 
than  other  composers  and  continue  to  do  so. 
Probably  I  was  proud  at  the  time  of  being  the 
only  one  of  our  society  able  to  interpret  them 
properly.  Their  originality  also  pleased  me,  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pianist  they  stand 
unrivalled. 

It  seems  that  I  had  inherited  my  love  for  music 
from  Therese  as  well  as  from  my  grandfather. 
Prince  Joseph  played  the  violin  like  a  professional, 
and  the  violin  lessons  he  gave  so  successfully 
while  in  exile  at  Hamburg  had  enabled  him  to 
live  in  comfort. 

When  I  was  allowed  to  use  the  library,  I  spent 
nearly  all  my  spare  time  there.  I  soon  discovered 
among  the  many  precious  books  that  were  at 
Chimay  a  beautiful  volume  bound  in  white 
chagrin  and  adorned  with  turquoises  and  corals 
set  in  gold.  It  was  “  The  Life  of  the  Princesse 
Therese  de  Caraman-Chimay.” 

All  the  world  knows  her  story,  the  story  of 
Madame  Tallien,  so  romantic  that  the  wildest 
imagination  would  not  have  dared  to  invent  it. 
When  she  was  sixteen,  already  suspect  because  of 
her  wealth  and  of  her  title  of  Marquise  de  Fonte- 
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nay,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  sell  her  jewels  in  order 
to  pay  for  the  transport  on  board  an  English  ship 
of  300  emigrants,  and,  as  a  result  of  that  heroic 
action,  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionaries. 

Then  Tallien  saw  her.  Struck  by  her  beauty, 
he  resolved  to  save  her.  She  allowed  him  to  do  so 
on  the  express  condition  that  her  fellow-prisoners 
would  also  be  freed. 

How  she  changed  the  fierce  Jacobin  into  an 
apostle  of  clemency  and  humanity  has  been  better 
told  than  I  should  be  able  to  do  myself  ;  still,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  recall  an  episode  which  made 
an  indelible  impression  on  me.  At  the  prison  of 
the  “  Cannes  Therese  was  waiting  for  death 
in  the  company  of  the  Vicomtesse  Josephine  de 
Beauharnais,  who  was  to  become  Empress  of  the 
mightiest  of  Empires.  To  pass  the  time  they 
were  rehearsing  the  scene  of  the  guillotine.  The 
game  was  to  lie  on  three  chairs  and  to  pass  their 
heads  between  the  bars,  a  little  fillip  on  the  neck 
representing  the  dreadful  kiss  of  the  knife. 

By  bribing  a  gaoler,  Tallien  succeeded  in 
sending  a  trusted  messenger  to  Therese  to  ask 
whether  he  could  do  anything  for  her.  The 
ladies  were  to  be  guillotined  two  days  later. 


*  From  the  lives  she  saved  she  received  the  name  “  Our  Lady 
of  Thermidor.”  She  was  imprisoned  first  at  the  prison  of  La 
Force,  then  transferred  to  the  prison  of  the  Carmes,  where  she 
made  friends  with  Madame  de  Beauharnais,  and  finally  went 
back  for  a  few  days  to  La  Force. —  [Ed.] 
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Therese  took  from  her  bosom  a  small  dagger 
that  never  left  her,  cut  a  lock  of  her  dark  hair, 
wrapped  the  dagger  in  it,  and  gave  it  to  the 
messenger. 

“  To-morrow,”  she  said,  “  Robespierre  will  die, 
or  Tallien  is  a  coward.” 

And  it  happened  that  on  the  morrow  the  reign 
of  Robespierre  was  at  an  end.  Oh,  that  dagger 
wrapped  in  a  curl  of  black  hair  !  There  was  to 
come  a  time  when  I  would  have  given  a  hundred 
lives  to  be  able  to  change  the  face  of  the  world  by 
such  a  simple  gesture.  Her  beautiful  black  hair  ! 

Mine  was  fair,  yellow  as  gold.  ...  It  was  so 
long  already  that  it  reached  well  below  my  knees, 
and  it  was  so  thick  that  its  weight  compelled  me 
to  carry  my  head  in  a  way  that  my  enemies  called 
insulting  and  my  friends  queenly. 

One  day  I  was  caught  by  Mademoiselle 
Lieuven  occupied  in  dyeing  my  hair  with  some 
ink.  She  must  have  thought  it  a  fit  of  madness, 
and  I  was  severely  punished.  But  even  after  that 
I  could  not  reconcile  myself  to  its  hateful  colour. 

So,  between  Chimay  and  Paris,  my  youth  went, 
happily  and  quietly.  I  sometimes  wondered  who 
my  husband  would  be,  the  one  who  would  enable 
me  to  play  in  the  world  the  part  I  had  set  my 
heart  on  playing.  I  had  great  ambitions,  and 
wanted  to  be  talked  of,  and — being  young — I 
wanted,  also,  to  better  humanity. 


io 


II. 


1  Begin  to  Travel. — St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna. — 
Back  to  Paris. — The  Empress  Eugenie. — The  Comte 
de  Mercy- Argenteau. — His  Family. — My  Marriage. 
— Pauline  Metternich. — Wagner  and  His  “  Tann- 
hauserP — A  First  Night. — The  Cocodettes. — My 
Friends. 

IN  1855,  when  I  was  eighteen,  the  last 
touches  were  given  to  my  education,  and  I 
began  to  travel.  My  father,  who  had  rela¬ 
tives  in  all  the  Courts  of  Europe,  wanted  to 
show  me  the  world  and  to  enable  me  to  choose 
myself  a  suitable  husband. 

Once  he  said  to  me  : 

“  My  dear  Louise,  you  are  no  Royal  Princesse, 
therefore  there  is  no  need  to  sacrifice  you  to 
politics.  You  will  be  free  to  follow  your  inclina¬ 
tion,  for  my  greatest  wish  is  to  see  you  happy. 
However,  I  rely  on  your  natural  pride  and  good 
sense.  You  will  not  forget  that  many  a  king 
could  rightly  envy  the  ancient  lineage  of  our 
house.” 

Such  fear  was  not  necessary.  I  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  committing  a  mesalliance ,  for  I  know  what 
one  owes  to  one’s  name  and  family.  One  must 
never  marry  below  one’s  rank.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  equally  unnecessary  to  remind  me 
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that  mine  was  no  Royal  blood.  I  would  no  more 
have  entered  into  a  morganatic  marriage  than  a 
mesalliance.  No  Royal  blood  in  the  world  could 
have  seemed  worth  such  a  perfectly  ridiculous 
step.  Besides — Royal  blood  is  not  so  very  rare 
and  precious,  if  only  people  knew. 

My  first  journey  abroad  was  to  Russia,  and  I 
thoroughly  enjoyed  my  stay  in  St.  Petersburg. 
For  the  first  time  I  learned  what  it  meant  to  be 
admired.  I  was  told  that  I  was  very  beautiful,  and 
received  burning  declarations  of  love.  But  while 
admiration  pleased  me,  it  none  the  less  left  me 
irresponsive.  And  this  was  rather  intentional,  for 
I  did  not  wish  love  to  play  any  part  in  my  calcula¬ 
tions.  Besides,  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
festivities,  receptions,  and  balls,  I  soon  began  to 
find  life  in  Russia  like  the  climate,  slow,  cold,  and 
monotonous.  I  would  not  have  been  willing  to 
stay  there.*  I  was  therefore  not  very  sorry  to 
leave  for  Vienna. 

Vienna  has  always  been  a  charming  town,  poetic 
and  picturesque,  and  although  it  was  at  that  time 
not  yet  adorned  with  the  beautiful  new  buildings, 
at  least  the  Viennese  women  were  very  pretty  and 
gay.  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  sparkling  music 
of  Lanner  and  of  Strauss.  But  the  Court  there 
was  always  tedious,  and  in  1855  particularly 
austere  and  sad.  The  mother  of  the  Emperor 
Franz  Joseph  ruled  there  with  an  iron  hand  and 

*  As  Destiny  would  have  it,  it  was  precisely  in  Russia  that 
Madame  de  Mercy-Argenteau  was  to  end  her  days. —  [Ed.] 
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a  bigoted  mind,  in  spite  of  her  jolly  husband,  the 
Prince  Archduke  Franz  Karl.*  She  had  little 
liking  for  her  daughter-in-law,  the  Empress  Elisa¬ 
beth.  Each  was  jealous  of  the  other’s  power  and 
influence  over  the  Emperor.  The  result  was  that 
the  nobles  abstained  from  going  to  the  Burg 
except  for  obligatory  functions.  They  remained 
in  their  splendid  palaces  in  town,  or  on  their 
immense  estates  in  the  country.  The  Austrian 
aristocracy  is  certainly  the  most  punctilious  and 
ridiculous  of  any.  They  do  not  admit  into  their 
enchanted  circle  anybody  who  cannot  show 
twenty-five  quarterings  of  nobility,  at  least. 
Their  horror  of  the  Jews  can  find  no  word  to 
express  itself ;  they  consider  them  as  unclean 
animals  and  wash  themselves  in  holy  water  when 
they  have  been  under  the  unfortunate  obligation 
of  speaking  with  a  Jew  or  borrowing  his  money. 

After  an  absence  of  nearly  a  year  I  returned  to 
Paris.  I  had  not  admired  it  before  I  had  seen  any 
other  capital.  Now  it  was  as  if  I  had  never  known 
it.  At  once  I  was  fascinated.  Paris  took  my 
heart  by  storm.  I  discovered  that  all  women 
there  were  beautiful  and  dressed  not  only  ex¬ 
pensively  but  with  exquisite  taste.  The  carriages 
rolling  by  the  hundred  through  the  Bois  in  a 
dazzling  array,  the  dashing  cavaliers  escorting 
their  ladies  in  their  equipages,  the  jewels  and 

*  Franz  Karl,  after  the  abdication  of  his  brother,  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand,  had  likewise  renounced  his  right  to  the 
throne  in  favour  of  his  son,  Franz  Joseph. —  [Ed.] 
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toilets  in  the  theatres,  the  light  and  gaiety  in  the 
restaurants  h  la  mode,  all  were  new  and  enchanting. 
The  very  air  was  intoxicating,  and  from  the  whole 
emanated  a  charm,  subtle  and  indescribable, 
which  enslaved  me  for  ever. 

The  Second  Empire  was  then  four  years  old  and 
the  power  of  Napoleon  III.  at  its  height.  It  had 
been  his  ambition  to  make  France  rank  first  among 
the  nations,  and  to  make  Paris  the  capital  of 
Europe.  His  had  been  a  pleasant  task,  in  which 
he  had  been  helped  by  his  half-brother,  the  Due 
de  Morny,  and  by  his  wife,  the  Empress  Eugenie. 
Morny  was  the  right  arm  of  the  Emperor. 
Napoleon,  idealist  and  theorist,  planned ;  Morny 
executed.  The  latter  had  been  the  soul  of  the 
building,  rebuilding,  and  transformation  of  Paris, 
which  had  been  executed  on  a  gigantic  scale.  As 
for  the  Empress,  she  was  the  best-dressed  woman 
in  Paris ;  she  never  wore  the  same  toilet  twice, 
and  this  applies  not  only  to  the  dress  itself,  but  also 
to  the  accessories — shoes,  stockings,  gloves,  hats, 
&c.  The  luxury  of  her  underwear  was  unim¬ 
aginable,  and  certainly  no  lady  before  her  time 
had  worn  chemises  costing  from  five  hundred  to 
a  thousand  francs.  In  doing  so,  she  set  an 
example  which  every  woman  in  Society  tried  to 
follow  according  to  her  means.  Some  niggardly 
husbands  objected,  but  the  Emperor  approved. 
This  luxury,  said  he,  was  a  source  of  wealth  for 
the  workers. 

For  some  years  I  had  already  been  leading  an 
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ideal  life  :  a  life  not  only  of  pleasure,  but  also  of 
work,  for  I  devoted  every  day  several  hours  to  the 
study  of  music.  My  parents  were  beginning  to  be 
anxious  to  see  me  married,  for  I  was  twenty-three, 
an  age  when  a  French  girl  would  be  considered  an 
old  maid.  Many  a  match  had  been  proposed  for 
me,  but  I  could  not  come  to  a  decision.  I  had  long 
ago  made  up  my  mind  that  love  was  not  to  play  a 
leading  part  in  my  life,  as  I  could  do  very  well 
without  this  illusive  sentiment.  Indeed,  I  felt  no 
love  for  any  of  my  suitors.  I  only  wanted  the  man 
I  was  to  marry  to  be  of  old  and  good  lineage, 
honourable,  young,  and  rich.  As  for  his  appear¬ 
ance,  I  would  take  the  best-looking  one  of  those 
who  could  fulfil  the  other  conditions. 

All  these  qualities  were  united  in  the  person¬ 
ality  of  the  Comte  de  Mercy-Argenteau,  whom  I 
first  met  at  the  end  of  1859.  He  fell  head  over 
heels  in  love  with  me,  and  asked  my  father  for 
my  hand  in  marriage. 

Our  families  had  known  each  other  for  a  long 
time.  The  Comte  de  Mercy-Argenteau,  as  well  as 
my  father,  had  held  important  offices  at  the  Court 
of  William  I.  of  Holland,  and  both  possessed  large 
estates  in  Belgium.  The  Mercy-Argenteau  family 
was  an  old  and  illustrious  one,  which  could  well 
compare  with  our  own ;  in  fact,  the  Mercy- 
Argenteaus,  though  they  had  only  the  title  of 
Comtes,  took  precedence  of  the  Princes  of  Chimay. 
Argenteau  had  long  been  an  independent  State  in 
which  the  lords  were  absolute  masters,  possessing 
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their  own  banner,  and  having  the  right  of  minting 
their  own  money.  A  Comte  de  Mercy- Argenteau, 
Monseigneur  Florimond,  as  he  was  generally 
called,  had  been  Austrian  Ambassador  at  the 
Court  of  Versailles  from  1785  to  1790.  He  had 
been  a  great  favourite  of  the  unfortunate  Queen 
Marie-Antoinette,  who  could  not  hide  her  sym¬ 
pathy  for  her  compatriots.  Calumny  did  not 
spare  her  relations  with  Monseigneur  Florimond, 
but  I  personally  have  always  doubted  the  scandal¬ 
ous  stories  told  about  Marie-Antoinette.  There 
were  too  many  of  them — and  a  wanton  woman, 
such  as  some  historians  have  made  of  her,  would 
not  have  behaved  like  a  saint  in  the  hour  of  her 
downfall,  her  martyrdom,  and  her  death.  It  is 
much  more  likely  that,  sure  of  herself  and  of  her 
virtue,  she  disdained  the  hypocritical  precautions 
other  women  would  have  taken,  and  that  innocent 
liberties  were  taken  as  proofs  of  vice. 

The  Austrian  Ambassador  refused  to  leave 
Paris  when  the  Revolution  began.  He  wanted  to 
protect  the  Queen,  to  save  her  if  possible.  But 
she  ordered  him  to  leave  for  London,  where  he 
would  be  appointed  and  where  she  hoped  he 
could  be  of  more  use  to  her.  So  he  went,  although 
reluctantly.  He  found  means  to  correspond  with 
her,  and  not  a  few  of  the  desperate  attempts  made 
to  save  Marie-Antoinette  were  due  to  him. 

The  head  of  the  family,  the  celebrated  Comte 
Joseph,  was  living  at  Argenteau,  a  splendid  castle 
and  domain  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  near  Liege. 
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His  son,  Comte  Charles,  resided  in  Paris,  rue  des 
Saussaies,  and  had  four  children,  Eugene,  Carl, 
Marie-Ange,  and  Angelique,  of  which  the  first- 
named  was  to  become  my  husband. 

Eugene  was  born  on  August  22,  1838.  He 
was,  therefore,  my  junior  by  more  than  a  year, 
and  I  considered  him  as  a  mere  boy,  but  I  did  not 
dislike  him.  To  become  the  Lady  of  Argenteau 
was  a  pleasant  prospect,  so  I  accepted  him  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  both  families.  Our  married 
life  was  not  always  one  of  ideal  love  and  happiness. 
Still,  we  grew  fond  of  each  other.  I  never  forgot 
what  was  due  to  him  (though  I  know  that  some 
people  said  the  contrary).  On  the  other  hand,  he 
always  behaved  like  a  true  gentleman,  upholding 
me  in  all  circumstances. 

Our  wedding  took  place  at  Chimay  on  April  11, 
i860.  To  celebrate  this  happy  event  in  a  worthy 
manner  many  guests  were  invited.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Castle  reminded  me  of  the  stay  of  the 
Belgian  King  and  Queen.  Queen  Louise  had  not 
forgotten  me.  She  sent  me  a  bracelet  bearing  her 
initials  in  diamonds.  The  King  of  Holland  gave 
me  a  brooch  and  a  pair  of  earrings,  big  pearls 
surrounded  with  diamonds.  My  husband  re¬ 
ceived  the  Order  of  Isabelle  la  Catholique  and  the 
Order  of  Wasa  of  Sweden,  and  I  the  Order  of 
Theresa  of  Bavaria.  Of  all  the  presents  I  liked 
this  best.  Such  a  bit  of  ribbon  seems  to  have  an 
occult  charm.  Has  not  a  soldier,  when  under  fire, 
together  with  his  idea  of  duty  to  his  King  the 
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vision  of  a  tiny  bit  of  red  or  blue  or  gold,  that  he 
will  pin  on  his  breast  ? 

We  had  many  abodes  to  choose  from.  There 
was  our  house  in  Brussels,  and  a  'pied-a-terre  in 
Paris  in  my  father-in-law’s  house.  We  could  also 
go  to  Argenteau  and  to  Chimay  when  we  liked, 
and  the  Comte  Joseph  had  given  my  husband  as  a 
wedding  gift  the  charming  Castle  of  Ochaim  near 
Terwagne.  But  I  loved  Paris  too  much  not  to 
have  made  free  use  of  my  father-in-law’s  invitation 
to  stay  with  him  as  often  as  I  pleased. 

I  soon  became  one  of  the  queens  of  Paris  and 
had  a  society  of  my  own.  Among  other  people  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Austrian  Ambassador 
and  his  wife,  the  Prince  and  Princesse  Metternich. 
They  had  just  arrived  in  Paris.  Prince  Richard 
was  the  son  of  the  great  Metternich  who,  after 
1815,  had,  during  long  years,  been  the  arbiter 
of  Europe.  The  Princesse  Pauline  was  the 
daughter  of  the  eccentric  Comte  Sandor,  of 
which  his  dutiful  offspring  used  to  say  :  “  He  is 
completely  mad.” 

My  visite  de  noces  to  the  Metternichs  was,  as 
such  visits  always  are,  tedious  and  insignificant. 
I  saw  a  very  amiable  man,  as  ambassadors  must 
be,  with  eyes  which  never  looked  at  me.  I  did 
not  like  that.  The  Princesse  was  not  dressed  as  a 
Parisienne,  but  her  expression  was  vivacious  and 
amusing.  She  was  decidedly  ugly,  but  far  from 
uninteresting,  with  her  clever  little  beady  eyes  and 
her  impossible  mouth.  Oh,  that  mouth !  A 
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clown  might  have  envied  it.  Not  only  did  it  reach 
from  ear  to  ear,  but  when  she  smiled  one  wondered 
whether  the  corners  would  not  meet  behind  her. 
However,  being  always  open  to  utter  some  pointed 
malice  or  some  charming  compliment,  it  was 
either  overlooked  or  forgiven. 

Having  heard  that  I  was  a  talented  musician, 
she  asked  me  to  come  again  very  soon  and  play 
some  music  together.  She  was  genuinely  fond  of 
music,  and  passionately  in  love  with  all  things 
theatrical.  Nothing  but  the  theatre  ever  interested 
her.  Thinking  of  this  and  considering  her 
manners,  which  could  be  sometimes  compared 
with  those  of  the  femmes  de  la  Halle ,  one  must 
wonder,  with  all  respect  due  to  the  Comtesse 
Sandor,  what  sort  of  blood  there  was  running  in 
Pauline  Metternich’s  veins.  But  Pauline  Metter- 
nich  she  was,  and  things  which  would  have  found 
no  excuse  in  any  young  woman  of  the  middle  class, 
were  proclaimed  original  and  refreshing  by  the 
many  people  who  bow  blindly  before  rank  and  title. 

The  Princesse  Metternich  was  at  that  time 
engrossed  with  an  almost  impossible  scheme.  She 
wanted  to  patronize  Wagner  and  to  have  his  opera 
“  Tannhauser  ”  performed  in  Paris.  France  is 
perhaps  of  all  countries  the  most  jealous  of  the 
fame  of  her  own  children.  She  is  proud  of  her 
writers,  her  musicians,  her  artists.  She  welcomes 
science  from  wherever  it  comes,  but  she  opens 
only  a  little  side-door  to  foreign  art,  and  even  that 
only  when  she  is  obliged  to.  France  has  always 
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been  V arbitre  du  gout  and  wishes  to  keep  this 
position.  Italy  has  a  similar  tendency.  Austria 
and  the  German  States  are  more  open  to  foreign 
influence.  The  English  receive  with  open  arms 
every  one  bold  enough  to  cross  the  Channel  and 
to  face  their  fog  ;  they  are  as  pleased  with  second 
or  third-rate  reputations  as  with  real  merit.  Only 
artists  must  not  be  of  English  nationality.  I 
have  often  found  the  English  simple  and  credulous 
as  children. 

To  impose  “  Tannhauser  ”  on  France  was 
sheer  madness.  Pauline  Metternich  knew  this, 
and  it  was  the  only  reason  why  she  was  tempted. 
The  Emperor  saw  no  motive  for  refusing  what 
she  begged  for  so  earnestly,  and  the  manager  of 
the  Opera  had  therefore  to  submit.  For  six 
months  the  rehearsals  went  on,  164  in  all.  I  went 
to  more  than  one  and  got  somewhat  accustomed 
to  Wagner’s  music.  Some  parts  I  liked  very 
much,  the  third  act  especially,  but  I  wondered 
how  the  public  would  bear  the  endless  competition 
of  the  minstrels  and  the  strange  and  savage  accents 
of  Venus.  Wagner  was  told  to  add  a  ballet,  for 
an  opera  without  a  ballet  was  not  to  be  thought 
of.  He  consequently  composed  one.  But  it  was 
so  different  from  what  was  expected  that  his  work 
was  only  labour  lost.  It  was  very  extraordinary 
to  see  that  little  man  dressed  in  red,  like  a  cardinal, 
conducting  behind  the  conductor  with  exagger¬ 
ated  gestures  and  piercing  shrieks.  The  singers 
did  not  like  him,  for  they  feared  lest  their  parts, 
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written  without  any  regard  for  human  voices, 
should  spoil  their  own. 

On  the  evening  of  the  first  performance  the 
Princesse  had  arranged  her  claque  as  a  general 
arranges  his  arm y,  and  we  were  told  to  follow  her 
lead  for  the  applause.  She  had  enrolled  the  whole 
Court ;  the  Comtesse  de  Pourtales  was  in  her  box 
and  the  charming  Walewska,  the  old  Lehon,  the 
Duchesse  de  Montebello,  the  Princesse  de  Sagan, 
Madame  Erazzu,  the  Duchesse  de  Gramont.  All 
the  women,  all  the  jewels.  The  Princesse  with  an 
open  score  before  her  was  ready  to  give  her 
signals. 

But  Wagner  was  a  foreign  musician  without 
even  the  excuse  of  the  reputation  which  he  since 
has  gained,  and  I  may  say,  gained  greatly  thanks 
to  his  Paris  fiasco  ;  for  such  is  the  importance  of 
Paris  for  any  artist  that  he  can  build  up  a  career 
even  on  a  Paris  fiasco.  Well,  he  had  no  great 
reputation  then,  and  the  Princesse  Metternich  had 
made  the  mistake  of  over-advertising  her  protege. 
So  the  members  of  the  Jockey  Club  decided  to 
spoil  the  game.  Laughter,  whistles,  and  cat-calls 
came  from  every  part  of  the  audience,  and  hardly 
ceased  during  the  whole  performance  :  it  was 
very  painful. 

However,  the  great  march  in  the  second  act  was 
well  received  ;  but  towards  the  end  the  members 
of  the  Jockey  Club,  who  were  occupying  a  great 
number  of  the  stalls,  began  to  tap  on  the  floor  with 
their  sticks  and  to  sing,  sur  V air  des  lampions ,  “  Le 
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bal-let  !  Le  bal-let  !  ”  Pauline  was  no  longer  in 
front  of  her  box. 

The  third  act,  which  personally  I  liked  best,  fell 
flat ;  the  public  was  not  in  a  state  to  listen  to  any¬ 
thing,  though  Niemann,  who  played  the  part  of 
Tannhauser,  was  splendid,  and  never  sang  better 
in  his  life.  Wagner,  who  had  been  very  brave 
during  the  first  two  acts,  gave  way  at  last  and  wept 
like  a  child  ;  it  was  all  very  unfortunate.  If  the 
public  had  but  a  faint  idea  what  effort  and  what 
amount  of  work  is  necessary  to  write  a  big  operatic 
score,  such  a  thing  would  never  happen.  In  this 
case  I  am  afraid  that  Wagner’s  protectress  was 
much  to  blame.  She  ought  not  to  have  overdone 
it.  If  she  had  prepared  the  way  slowly  and  care¬ 
fully,  she  might  have  succeeded.  But  public  taste 
cannot  be  changed  suddenly.  Some  evolution 
is  necessary.  Meyerbeer  and,  in  another  genre , 
Offenbach  were  powerful  idols.  Gounod  had  just 
given  us  “  Faust.”  There  was  also  the  question 
of  justice.  In  France  we  have  but  that  one  theatre, 
the  Opera,  where  French  composers  can  be  made 
known,  so  it  is  quite  natural  that  we  want  to 
keep  it  for  them. 

Many  pathetic  tales  were  told  of  Wagner’s 
penury,  how  he  lodged  in  a  garret  without  even 
bread  to  eat,  how  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  faithful 
dog  in  order  to  borrow  a  dress  suit  for  the  first 
performance  of  “  Tannhauser.”  One  forgets, 
however,  to  add  that  the  faithful  dog  was  sold  to 
a  faithful  friend,  who  faithfully  returned  the  dog 
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after  the  performance.  Anyhow,  I  cannot  pity 
Wagner.  I  have  known  many  of  his  intimate 
friends.  Nobody  ever  had  his  knack  of  writing  a 
begging-letter,  so  pathetic,  so  heart-rending,  and 
afterwards  of  spending  the  sum  received  through 
its  agency  in  the  most  frivolous  way. 

The  Princesse  Metternich  closed  her  doors  for 
several  days,  and  nobody  knew  how  to  behave 
towards  her.  One  of  her  friends,  Beyens,  saved 
the  situation.  He  composed  a  skit  on  “  Tann- 
hauser,”  and  had  it  performed  in  her  own  drawing¬ 
room.  She  laughed  with  the  others — and  Wagner 
was  never  mentioned  again.  The  whole  affair 
was  just  like  her — tasteless  and  heartless. 

I  was  obliged  to  meet  her  often,  but  I  never  got 
used  to  her  manners  and  speech.  She  smoked  in 
society,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  Empress,  who 
was  too  afraid  of  creating  “  incidents  diplomatiques  ” 
to  make  any  remark  on  the  subject,  but  who 
nevertheless  objected. 

There  was  a  whole  crowd  of  ladies  to  whom  the 
people  in  derision  had  given  the  name  of  Cocodettes. 
Of  these  ladies  Pauline  was  the  leader.  Outwardly 
there  was  very  little  difference  between  the  Society 
Cocodettes  and  the  demi-mondaines  cocottes ,  and  the 
former  showed  a  morbid  curiosity  in  all  things 
relating  to  the  latter.  They  were  dressed  by  the 
same  dressmakers,  their  carriages  rivalled  one 
another  in  elegance  and  style,  they  patronized  the 
same  places  of  amusement,  their  jewels  were  very 
often  paid  for  by  the  same  generous  hand. 
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One  night  Cora  Pearl,  a  celebrated  beauty  of 
the  moment,  gave  a  masked  fancy  dress  ball.  We 
knew  some  friends  of  the  house,  and  the  Princesse 
Metternich,  the  Duchesse  de  Cadore,  and  I  were 
allowed  to  go  there  after  much  begging.  We  were 
quite  excited  at  the  idea  of  approaching  those 
dreadful  and  fascinating  persons,  and  were  prob¬ 
ably  eager  to  learn  by  what  contrivance  they 
could  so  easily  win  over  our  fathers,  brothers,  and 
husbands.  Pauline,  who  laughed  aloud  and  could 
not  repress  her  mordant  sallies,  was  mistaken,  to 
her  great  delight,  for  Caroline  Tessier,  to  whom 
she  had  some  resemblance.  But  I  found  those 
women  repulsive,  silly,  and  dirty.  The  apartment 
which  we  visited  throughout,  with  precautions  a 
burglar  might  have  taken,  was  a  disappointment. 
Even  the  cabinet  de  toilette ,  of  which  we  were 
expecting  so  much,  was  neither  refined  nor 
complete. 

Some  time  after  these  events  my  health  obliged 
me  to  limit  my  society  life.  I  remained  mostly  at 
home,  where  I  received  but  a  few  friends  of  my 
own,  carefully  chosen  and  rather  “  collet  monte” 
We  did  not  smoke,  but  made  much  music.  Some¬ 
times  a  discussion  arose  on  a  subject  or  another 
and  threatened  to  degenerate  into  a  quarrel.  This 
was  not  rare  in  those  times  of  hot  political  opinions. 
Then  I  would  go  to  the  piano  and  begin  to  play  a 
rhapsody  of  Liszt,  a  polonaise  of  Chopin,  or  an 
improvisation  of  my  own.  Instantly  the  conver¬ 
sation  would  cease.  They  were  all  around  me, 
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listening.  In  this  way  I  easily  restored  peace 
amongst  my  excited  friends. 

Baron  Oppenheim,  Comte  Stackelberg,  Prince 
Obreskow,  the  Due  and  the  Duchesse  de  Persigny 
were  among  our  intimate  friends  ;  and  so  were 
the  Duchesse  de  Blacas,  the  Duchesse  de  Bassano, 
and  the  Comtesse  Walewska  and  her  husband. 
He  was  a  son  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  his  living 
likeness. 

But  although  we  had  made  friends  with  so  many 
persons  belonging  to  the  Court,  notwithstanding 
all  entreaties,  in  which  my  husband  joined 
earnestly,  I  positively  refused  to  be  presented  at 
the  Court  itself. 
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The  Imperial  Court. — Why  I  Avoided  It. — My 
Daughter. — Madame  Ollivier. — Flighty  Napoleon 
and  Fleeing  Eugenie. — The  Danish  War. — Bis¬ 
marck. — I  Become  Interested  in  Politics. — The 
Austro-Prussian  War. — High  Life. — Worth.— A 
Flirtation  and  a  Tragedy. 

THERE  were  many  reasons  why  I  did 
not  want  to  go  to  Court.  What  I 
knew  of  it  was  not  to  my  liking.  The 
Court  was  composed  mostly  of  the 
new  nobility  of  the  First  Empire  and  the  still 
newer  nobility  of  the  Second ;  further,  of  very 
rich  financiers,  some  of  whom  were  Jews  whom 
Napoleon  III.  had  rewarded  with  a  title  for 
“  services  rendered,”  and,  of  course,  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  foreign  Governments  and  their 
suites.  In  their  following  was  the  most  cosmo¬ 
politan  and,  I  dare  say,  the  most  unauthenticated 
society  one  could  imagine  :  there  were  Russian 
Princesses,  Spanish  grandees,  Italian  Comtesses 
who  would  have  been  very  much  at  a  loss  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  pedigree.  But  all  were  beautiful,  rich, 
and  “  bonnes  JUles,”  three  qualities  which  seemed 
to  be  a  safe  passport  everywhere  in  those  times. 
The  old  French  nobility  kept  strictly  apart  with 
very  few  exceptions,  speaking  openly  of  “  Our 
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King,”  meaning  the  Comte  de  Paris.  Napoleon  I. 
had  been  very  keen  on  having  about  him  some 
noble  royalists  whose  presence  would  give  a  proof 
of  the  legitimacy  of  his  power.  When  he  par¬ 
ticularly  wanted  a  refractory  one  he  used  to  send 
him  a  commission  as  lieutenant  in  his  Guard  or  a 
nomination  as  Chamberlain  in  his  palace,  the  first 
obligatory,  the  other  optional.  In  either  case  he 
was  sure  to  get  his  man. 

A  young  woman  desirous  of  maintaining  her 
reputation  could  scarcely  go  to  the  Tuileries,  for 
if  she  was  at  all  pretty  she  was  very  soon  called, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  mistress  of  the 
Emperor.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  this  was 
true,  but  certainly  no  Adonis,  Don  Juan,  or  Love¬ 
lace  was  so  much  courted  as  Napoleon  III.  In 
his  youth  he  had  been  a  very  handsome  and  dash¬ 
ing  cavalier.  Now,  his  title  of  Emperor  and  the 
splendid  halo  he  had  succeeded  in  attaching  to  it 
were  attractions  evidently  great  enough  for  any¬ 
one.  He  was  always  courteous  and  respectful  to 
women,  a  point  in  which  he  greatly  differed  from 
Napoleon  I.,  and  did  not  know  the  art  of  saying 
them  “  nay.” 

I  had  no  desire  to  be  taken  for  one  of  the  crowd. 
In  my  inner  self,  too,  there  was  a  disillusion  which 
I  scarcely  dared  to  acknowledge  and  perhaps  did 
not  clearly  perceive.  I  felt  that  I  would  have 
been  only  too  willing  to  be  “  the  ”  woman  for  that 
man  who,  not  even  born  to  be  a  King,  poor,  an 
exile,  had  succeeded  with  the  help  of  a  handful  of 
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friends  in  winning  for  himself  the  crown  of 
France.  I  did  not  know  him  yet,  but  I  admired 
him  already.  He  was  acknowledged  as  the  first 
Sovereign  of  Europe,  and  he  had  had  the  courage 
to  make  a  woman  of  modest  family  an  Empress 
simply  because  he  loved  her.  I  felt  a  pang  of 
jealousy  when  I  thought  of  the  wonderful  fate  of 
Eugenie  de  Montijo,  and  there  were  many  at  the 
Court  who,  like  me,  believed  that  they  would  have 
made  a  better  Empress.  Yet  once  more  Cupid 
had  been  the  winner. 

For  ten  years,  from  her  seventeenth  to  her 
twenty-seventh,  Eugenie  had  led  a  somewhat 
adventurous  life  in  the  company  of  her  mother, 
the  Comtesse  de  Montijo.  But,  to  be  just,  what¬ 
ever  her  past,  she  never,  at  least  not  by  her  con¬ 
duct,  caused  the  Emperor  to  repent  of  his  choice. 
Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  the  Empress  to  have  any  secret 
intrigue.  No  Spanish  Queen  was  more  strictly 
guarded  :  she  could  not  even  go  to  her  bathroom 
without  two  women  attendants  following  her  and 
a  chamberlain  waiting  at  the  door. 

Contrary  to  the  general  expectation,  she  gained 
a  great  influence  over  the  Emperor.  He  was  very 
superstitious,  and  I  think  it  was  from  reasons  of 
superstition  that  he  listened  to  her.  Napoleon  I. 
had  been  lucky  as  long  as  he  had  kept  Josephine, 
and  his  misfortunes  had  begun  with  the  coming 
of  Marie-Louise.  By  clinging  to  his  own 
“  Josephine  ”  Napoleon  III.  thought,  perhaps,  to 
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retain  the  good  luck  of  the  Bonapartes.  But  it 
was  a  case  of  “  Non  bis  in  idem.”  The  advice 
Eugenie  gave  her  husband  was  not  sound,  and, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  made  by  his  faithful 
and  far-seeing  friends,  she  unwittingly  caused  him 
to  lose  the  throne  not  only  for  himself  but  also  for 
his  son. 

Yet,  in  the  early  ’sixties,  very  few  people  indeed 
could  have  foreseen  the  end.  Everything  went 
admirably.  France,  after  the  Crimean  and  Italian 
campaigns,  had  become  the  first  country  in  the 
world,  prosperous  and  happy.  The  sky  was  blue, 
some  slight  white  clouds  helped  only  to  show  its 
beauty  more  vividly.  ...  I  was  not  wanted ; 
like  Achilles  I  retired  to  my  tent. 

My  tent,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  Argenteau. 
Here  my  daughter  Rosalie,  our  only  child,  was 
born  on  July  18,  1862.  My  health  was  not  very 
good,  and  we  did  not  leave  Argenteau  for  more 
than  a  year.  We  were  all  very  fond  of  music  and 
our  evenings  were  pleasantly  occupied.  I  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  best  interpreter  of 
Liszt,  since  the  master  himself  had  been  kind  and 
indulgent  enough  to  write  to  me  that  this  was  the 
case.  I  had  known  him  through  his  daughter, 
Madame  Ollivier.  She  was  a  charming  woman, 
shy  and  sweet,  always  dressed  in  white  muslin. 
Though  the  Empress  had  said  that  a  Madame 
Ollivier  could  reconcile  her  with  democracy,”  the 
daughter  of  Liszt  and  of  the  Comtesse  d’Agoult 
could  not  well  be  called  a  democrat.  She  was 
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aristocratic  to  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  much  more 
so  than  her  sister,  the  ugly  Cosima.  The  latter 
was  at  that  time  married  to  a  Dresden  musician, 
Hans  von  Buelow ;  later  on  she  betrayed  him 
with  his  friend  Wagner,  who,  when  she  divorced 
Buelow,  became  her  husband.  What  these  two 
could  see  in  each  other  I  do  not  know.  As 
for  me  there  is  something  repellent  in  the  little 
man,  in  spite  of  all  the  genius  he  is  supposed 
to  have. 

We  passed  the  last  months  of  1863  in  Paris, 
and  I  resumed  my  society  life. 

One  afternoon  Madame  de  Persigny  came  to 
see  me.  It  was  my  jour,  and  there  were  many 
callers.  She  was  all  excitement. 

“  Do  you  know  the  news  ?  My  husband  has 
just  told  me.  The  Empress  has  run  away 
again  !  ” 

Once  before,  in  i860,  a  fit  of  jealousy  had 
driven  the  Imperial  lady  to  Scotland,  whither  she 
had  fled,  accompanied  only  by  the  Princesse 
d  Essling  and  Madame  de  Saulay.  Witty  people 
had  said  that  she  had  wanted  to  see  the  cradle  of 
her  race,  the  Comtesse  de  Montijo  being  the 
daughter  of  one  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  who  was  a 
Scotch  merchant  established  in  Malaga. 

Now  Madame  de  Persigny  came  with  a  similar 
tale.  I  thought  it  impossible.  But  she  insisted 
on  its  veracity. 

Oh  !  it  is  only  too  true.  She  is  at  Schwal- 
bach  after  a  terrible  scene  with  the  Emperor.  She 
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told  him  that  he  could  keep  his  Marguerite,  and 
that  she  would  never  more  be  Eugenie  for  him, 
but  only  the  Empress.” 

“  Marguerite  ”  was  Marguerite  Bellanger,  the 
then  favourite  en  titre.  She  had  a  house  at 
Montretout,  near  St.  Cloud,  where  the  Empress 
could  see  her  from  her  windows,  and  so,  of  course, 
could  the  Emperor.  It  was  even  said  that 
Eugenie  had  called  upon  her,  and  begged  her  to 
leave  St.  Cloud. 

We  were  all  indignant  and  pitied  the  Empress, 
at  least  in  words.  But  the  Cercle  at  the  Tuileries 
was  twice  as  big  during  her  absence.  At  last  the 
flighty  husband  went  himself  to  fetch  the  Comtesse 
de  Pierrefonds  (one  of  the  incognito  names  of  the 
Empress — another  was  Madame  de  la  Rune),  and 
for  a  moment  all  was  forgotten  and  forgiven. 

In  truth,  Napoleon  III.  paid  very  dear  for  the 
peace  of  his  home.  Incapable  of  resisting  the 
seductions  of  woman,  and  wishing  nevertheless  to 
please  his  wife,  he  allowed  her  to  interfere  in 
politics  and  to  take  a  share  of  his  power  as  a 
consolation  for  his  infidelities.  This  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  great  mistake  of  his  life  and  of  his  reign. 

#  #  *  * 

In  1864  war  broke  out  between  Denmark, 
Prussia,  and  Austria.  When  peace  was  signed 
Prince  Metternich  gave  a  gala  dinner  to  celebrate 
the  acquisition  of  the  Duchy  of  Holstein  by 
Austria.  We  were  invited  and  received  our  share 
of  congratulations,  for  my  husband,  though  born 
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in  Argenteau,  was  by  some  freak  of  law  an 
Austrian  subject.  I  had  never  before  troubled 
about  politics,  but,  I  do  not  know  why,  that 
Holstein  business  disturbed  me.  I  had  become 
an  Austrian  subject  through  my  marriage,  and 
this  was,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  I  wished  to 
know  more  about  my  new  country. 

While  we  were  driving  home  I  asked  my 
husband  : 

“  Why  did  Austria  take  Holstein  ?  ” 

“  It  was  given  her  by  Prussia,  because  she 
helped  to  take  Schleswig.” 

“  But  why  did  Prussia  take  Schleswig  ?  Had 
she  a  right  to  it  ?  ” 

My  husband  remained  silent.  Then  : 

“  I  suppose  a  nation  has  a  right  to  take  what 
it  can.” 

“  Oh  ! — But  what  can  Austria  do  with  Hol¬ 
stein  ?  It  is  so  far  .  .  .  and  all  the  German 
States  between.  .  .  .  And  why  did  Prussia  take 
what  belonged  to  Denmark  ?  ” 

My  husband  laughed  : 

“  My  dear,  a  pretty  woman  must  not  think  of 
such  things.  She  would  get  wrinkled,”  and  he 
kissed  me  tenderly. 

Yet  the  thought  could  not  be  dismissed  ;  I  felt 
there  was  something  wrong  somewhere.  How¬ 
ever,  as  my  husband  had  wisely  said,  it  was  none 
of  my  business. 

In  the  winter  of  1865  my  father  died,  and  my 
brother  Alphonse  became  Prince  de  Caraman- 
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Chimay.  We  stayed  at  Ochaim  during  the 
greater  part  of  our  mourning,  and  afterwards 
some  family  interests  called  us  to  Vienna.  There, 
at  a  dinner  party  given  by  the  Comte  Rechberg, 
where  we  met,  amongst  others,  the  Due  de 
Gramont,  the  French  Ambassador  at  the  Court 
of  Vienna,  I  saw  also  for  the  first  time  a  man  who 
was  destined  to  play  a  leading  part  in  contempo¬ 
rary  history  as  well  as  in  my  own  life.  He  was  a 
man  enormously  tall  and  broad,  a  regular  giant, 
with  an  ugly  face  and  bulging,  masterful  eyes.  He 
had  about  him  a  kind  and  seemingly  forward 
way  which  was  rather  pleasant,  for  you  realized 
that  there  was  strength  behind  it,  and  I  admit, 
although  his  manners  were  not  those  of  a  per¬ 
fect  gentleman,  that  I  was  at  first  attracted  by 
his  personality.  This  man  was  the  Comte  Bis¬ 
marck. 

The  same  year  I  saw  him  again  in  Biarritz.* 
Why  he  had  come,  whether  on  account  of  his 
health  or  for  some  other  reason,  nobody  knew. 
He  had  just  come.  Napoleon  was  there  with  the 
Empress,  who  had  a  great  liking  for  the  place.  It 
was  near  her  beloved  Spain,  and  when  at  Biarritz 
she  was  nearly  free  from  etiquette.  Bismarck 
was  very  courteously  received  by  His  Majesty ; 
one  could  see  them  walking  together  and  talking 
amicably  on  the  promenade  or  in  the  gardens  of 

*  The  Comtesse  de  Mercy-Argenteau  must  make  a  mistake 
here  in  the  date,  for  the  last  stay  of  Bismarck  in  Biarritz  was  in 
October,  1864. —  [Ed.] 


L.E. 
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the  Villa  Eugenie,  but  neither  seemed  to  have  an y 
apparent  purpose. 

Yet,  Bismarck  at  least  was  busily  active,  carry¬ 
ing  on  his  “  watering-place  diplomacy,”  meeting 
in  the  different  Spas  or  pleasure  resorts  the  people 
he  wanted  to  know.  In  these  places  everybody 
feels  free  and  talks  willingly.  This  Bismarck 
knew ;  and  he  knew  also  how  to  make  use 
of  it. 

In  1866  war  again  broke  out,  this  time  between 
Prussia  and  Austria.  The  latter’s  allies  were  the 
South  German  States,  while  Prussia  had  Italy. 
Then  came  Sadowa  and  the  Peace  of  Prague. 
Austria  lost  Holstein  and  Venetia,  and  had  to  pay 
a  huge  sum  of  money,  40,000,000  thalers  to  be 
accurate. 

Once  more  I  questioned  my  husband. 

“  What  had  Austria  done  to  Prussia  ?  ” 

“  Nothing !  Nothing  that  I  know  of.” 

Though  he  was  not  an  ardent  Austrian  patriot, 
having  lived  all  his  life  in  Paris  or  in  Belgium, 
he  was  in  low  spirits. 

“  You  mean  to  say  that  Prussia  simply  wanted 
Holstein  and  took  it  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  France  has  let  her  do  it.” 

“  Could  France  have  prevented  it  ?  ” 

“  France  was  bribed  .  .  .  bribed.  .  .  .  Do 
you  remember  that  dinner  party  in  Vienna,  which 
the  Comte  Rechberg  gave  and  where  we  met 
Gramont  and  Bismarck  ?  Well,  I  was  told  by 
Blacas  that  during  that  very  dinner  Bismarck 
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promised  Gramont  that  France  would  receive  the 
Provinces  Rhenanes ,  if  she  did  not  interfere  with 
Prussian  politics  against  Austria.” 

“  But  France  did  not  receive  anything  !  ” 

“  France  received  Venetia  instead.” 

“  And  Italy  ?  What  did  she  receive  for  her 
trouble  ?  ” 

My  husband  looked  perplexed. 

“  My  dear  Louise,  I  am,  it  seems,  no  good  at 
politics.  Now  that  you  make  me  think  of  it,  I 
understand  things  less  than  ever.  Italy  received 
Venetia  indirectly,  through  France.” 

Indeed,  it  was  a  puzzle.  For  hours  I  tried  to 
place  its  different  parts  together,  without  succeed¬ 
ing  in  making  them  consistent. 

When  we  are  near  events — when  we  live 
through  them,  so  to  say — we  cannot  judge  them  ; 
they  either  take  gigantic  proportions  or  shrink  to 
mere  nothings ;  they  can  be  appreciated  only 
when  time  has  removed  them  to  a  distance.  It  is 
as  when  you  look  at  a  large  picture.  When  near, 
you  see  only  a  face,  an  arm,  some  drapery.  But 
from  some  distance  you  will  at  once  grasp  the 
subject  and  the  painting  together  with  every 
detail. 

I  was  too  near.  I  only  saw  the  humiliation  of 
Austria.  I  also  guessed  that  Bismarck  had  played 
some  shameful  part  in  it.  What !  In  Vienna, 
under  the  roof  of  a  trustful  host,  he  had  been  a 
traitor  and  had  sold  Austria  !  Was  it  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way  of  conquering  an  enemy  ?  It  seemed  to 
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me  that  I  would  have  preferred  to  lose  honourably 
than  to  be  a  base,  treacherous  conqueror. 

France  did  not  seem  very  much  affected.  Life 
went  on  as  brilliantly  as  ever.  My  husband  had 
taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  building  of  the  new 
boulevards ,  and  was  increasing  a  fortune  already 
very  considerable.  This  enabled  us  to  lead  a 
really  high  life.  I  had  already  a  reputation  for 
taste  and  elegance.  My  carriage  was  always 
smart,  and  every  year  I  had  a  new  one  in  the 
latest  style  ;  it  seemed  a  graceful  toy  compared 
to  the  eternal,  bulky  “  huitressorts  ”  of  the  Princesse 
Metternich.  People  said  that  I  was  doing 
nothing  else  but  choose  my  toilettes  and  that,  like 
the  Empress,  I  never  wore  them  twice.  This 
was  certainly  exaggerated,  but  I  must  confess  that 
I  was  fond  of  being  well  dressed,  and  my  husband’s 
wealth  as  well  as  my  own  enabled  me  to  indulge 
in  every  luxury.  I  had  dresses  made  by  Palmyra 
and  Madame  Vignon,  but  I  preferred  Felix 
or  Worth.  Worth  was  very  amusing,  and  his 
vogue  came  quite  as  much  from  his  personality 
as  from  his  talent  as  a  dressmaker.  When  I 
wanted  an  important  gown  for  a  Court  ball  or 
some  reception  at  the  Tuileries  I  had  to  call 
several  times.  He  would  first  look  at  me  for  a 
long  while  without  speaking ;  then  in  an  inspired 
and  far-away  voice  :  “  Light  gauze  .  .  .  pearl 

grey  .  .  .  roses  and  leaves  ...  a  trail  of  lace 
.  .  .  .”  and  he  would  disappear.  Then  I  had  to 
go ;  the  Master  was  building  his  new  master- 
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piece  and  would  let  me  know  when  I  could  try  it 
on.  To  do  him  justice,  he  never  made  a  mistake 
with  me.  I  had  a  predilection  for  white  and 
black,  as  suiting  best  what  was  called  my  “  regal 
beauty,”  but  I  had  to  obey  him.  He  dressed 
nearly  all  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  and  no  two  wore 
the  same  creation.  If  he  decided  that  I  was  to 
wear  blue  or  green  I  had  to  do  as  I  was  told.  He 
was  a  tyrant,  but  we  all  adored  him. 

It  was  then  the  reign  of  the  crinoline  and  I  am 
very  sorry  that  it  has  gone.  I  agree  that  it  had 
some  inconveniences,  but  what  fashion  has  not  ? 
Yet  the  ample,  even  ridiculously  ample  skirt  has 
always  coincided  with  the  greatest  power  of 
woman.  In  the  periods  of  history  where  woman 
was  all-powerful  you  find  the  crinoline.  I  dare 
say  Cleopatra  had  no  crinoline.  .  .  .  Perhaps  this 
is  the  reason  why  she  did  not  succeed  in  captivating 
Augustus.  One  may  quote,  against  my  theory, 
the  case  of  my  own  grandmother,  Therese,  who 
evidently  wore  the  modes  of  the  Directoire ,  but 
my  answer  is  that  when  Tallien  saw  her  first 
and  fell  so  madly  in  love  with  her  she  wore 
the  charming  and  voluminous  paniers  of  Marie- 
Antoinette. 

I  was  very  much  in  society  and  had  some 
success.  As  I  liked  to  listen  better  than  to  talk, 
men  praised  my  conversation  and  thought  me 
clever.  I  was  accustomed  to  see  men  around  me, 
speaking  of  their  love  (although  they  never  dared 
to  say  such  grivoiseries  to  me  as  they  used,  for 
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instance,  with  Madame  de  Castiglione),  of  their 
passion  for  me,  of  their  despair.  I  never  took 
any  real  notice  of  it,  indulging  at  the  most  in  some 
harmless  flirtation  as  every  woman  of  the  world 
does.  I  will  not  pretend  that  I  was  a  paragon  of 
virtue,  for  I  never  felt  tempted  in  that  way.  I 
was  no  sentimentale ,  and  never  was  attracted  by 
those  intrigues  so  dear  to  many  women  of  my 
acquaintance.  Besides,  I  was  very  collet  monte , 
and  terrified  at  the  mere  idea  of  a  scandal. 

I  would,  therefore,  have  run  away  to  Argenteau 
or  anywhere  and  never  seen  Paris  again,  had  I 
known  what  was  in  store  for  me.  Among  those 
who  made  a  profession  of  loving  me  was  the  Comte 
de  Stackelberg.  He  was  a  charming  man,  and  I 
had  great  sympathy  for  him ;  but  when  his 
friendship  degenerated  into  love  I  no  longer 
allowed  him  to  visit  my  house  as  often  as  before. 
I  even  forbade  him  to  come  at  all  when  he  began 
to  write  impassioned  letters  which  offended  me. 
And  when  I  was  obliged  to  meet  him  at  some 
mutual  friend’s  house  I  avoided  speaking  to 
him. 

One  evening  at  the  Varietes  (I  remember  they 
were  playing  “  Orphee  aux  Enfers  ”)  I  was  alone 
in  my  box.  It  was  one  of  those  loges  grillees  from 
which  you  can  see  everything  without  being  seen 
yourself.  After  the  second  act  Stackelberg  called 
upon  me.  He  offered  no  excuse  for  his  intrusion, 
only  sat  down  beside  me  and  asked  earnestly  to 
be  allowed  to  stay.  I  thought  he  looked  pale  and 
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ill.  The  third  act,  the  one  of  the  fly,  began.  I 
was  enjoying  fully  the  singing  and  acting  of 
Hortense  Schneider,  who  did  Eurydice,  when  I 
felt  two  arms  enveloping  me,  a  burning  mouth 
on  my  neck  murmuring : 

“  Louise,  Louise,  I  love  you.  Have  pity  .  .  . 
Do  you  want  me  to  die  ?  .  .  .” 

Pale  with  anger  I  got  up  : 

“  Don’t  talk  nonsense.  Love  has  never  killed 
anybody.  .  .  .  Anyhow  this  is  too  much,  and  I 
forbid  you  to  come  near  me  again.” 

I  went  out  without  looking  back,  cross  with 
him  for  persecuting  me  so,  cross  with  myself  for 
being  obliged  to  be  so  hard  on  him. 

Next  morning,  at  about  ten,  Marthe,  my  first 
maid,  came  as  usual  with  my  chocolate  and  started 
opening  the  blinds.  She  seemed  very  slow, 
fidgeting  a  long  time  with  the  curtains.  At  last 
she  approached  my  bed  : 

“  There  is  a  letter  for  Madame  la  Comtesse.” 

But  she  hesitated  to  give  it  me. 

“  jt  is  the  valet  de  chambre  of  Monsieur 
the  Comte  de  Stackelberg  who  brought  it  just 
now.” 

(e  You  know  I  do  not  read  the  Comte  s  letters. 
Send  it  back.” 

“  I  think  Madame  must  read  this  one.  .  .  . 
The  valet  de  chambre  told  me  that  there  has  been 
an  accident.  .  .  • 

She  was  nearly  crying.  I  snatched  the  letter 
from  her  hand  ;  it  was  from  Stackelberg. 
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Louise, 

I  love  you,  and  cannot  endure  your  in¬ 
difference.  I  thought,  once,  that  you  loved  me, 
too,  and  that  I  had  a  right  to  hope. 

To  think  of  your  eyes,  your  lips,  of  all  your 
adorable  beauty  belonging  to  another  drives  me 
to  madness.  I  cannot  bear  it  any  longer. 

You  see  that  love  may  kill,  sometimes.  .  .  . 
But  I  forgive  you,  and  love  you  still. 

F.  S. 
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Gossips. — A  Charity  Bazaar. — The  Princesse' s  Sau¬ 
sages. — My  First  Meeting  with  the  Emperor  Napo¬ 
leon  III. — The  Price  of  a  Violet. — Compiegne. — 
The  Tableaux  Vivants. — A  Feminine  Argument. — 
Judith. 

HOW  it  came  about  that  everybody 
knew  of  this  unfortunate  affair  I  do 
not  know ;  probably,  as  is  always  the 
case,  through  the  servants.  I  was 
deeply  grieved  ;  for,  though  I  was  totally  innocent 
of  this  death,  I  somehow  felt  a  responsibility.  I 
questioned  my  conscience  strictly  and  asked  my¬ 
self  whether  I  had  acted  rightly,  and  whether  I 
had  given  Stackelberg  any  hopes  that  I  never 
would  have  been  able  to  fulfil.  Would  it  not 
have  been  better  to  show  some  indulgence  rather 
than  to  send  a  man  to  his  death  ?  I  wept  bitterly, 
finding  life  very  hard  to  bear ;  for  several  days  I 
refused  to  go  out  or  to  see  anybody  “  on  account 
of  my  health,”  which  was  indeed  a  genuine 
excuse. 

One  afternoon,  when  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly  and  I  was  at  last  feeling  more  like  myself, 
I  ordered  the  carriage  for  a  drive  to  the  Bois.  Half 
an  hour  later  I  was  home  again,  trembling  with 
shame.  While  the  long  file  of  equipages  was 
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slowly  making  the  round  of  the  Lacs  I  had  been 
recognized  and  had  become  at  once  the  object  of 
general  attention.  The  cavaliers  slowed  down 
their  horses  to  look  at  me  more  at  their  ease. 
Ladies  of  the  best  Society  and  real  pillars  of 
etiquette  turned  round  and  stared  at  me  to  satisfy 
their  curiosity.  The  pedestrians  who  are  always 
walking  on  both  sides  of  the  avenues,  having 
somehow  caught  my  name,  made  loud  remarks 
on  my  passage. 

“  Look  !  look  !  there  she  is.  .  .  .  She  is  very 
beautiful !  What  lovely  hair.  .  .  .  She  looks 
cross.  ...  I  do  not  like  her.  ...  Is  it  true  that 
a  prince  has  killed  himself  for  her  sake  ?  .  .  . 
Silly.  .  .  .  Oh !  I  say,  she  has  a  lovely  mauve 
dress  on.  .  .  .”  said  one  ;  “  Yes,  half-mourning,” 
answered  another,  giggling. 

Some  days  later,  at  the  theatre  des  Italiens ,  there 
was  the  same  excitement ;  all  opera  glasses  were 
directed  to  my  box.  I  had  never  passed  unnoticed 
in  a  crowd,  for  my  great  height  made  me  con¬ 
spicuous  everywhere,  but  the  attention  I  used  to 
get  was  nothing  compared  with  what  it  was  now. 
During  the  entr’acte  my  box  was  full.  I  could 
have  booked  the  whole  season  three  times  over 
with  the  invitations  I  received.  At  my  Tuesdays 
also,  there  was  a  crowd  as  if  I  were  a  phenomenon. 
My  husband,  who  probably  knew  the  whole  story, 
never  made  an  allusion  to  it,  and  I  was  very  thank¬ 
ful  for  his  tactful  silence.  However,  I  know  that 
this  unfortunate  affair  obliged  him  to  fight  a  duel 
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with  a  gentleman  who  had  been  guilty  of  some 
indiscretion  before  his  very  face. 

On  November  18,  th q  fete  day  of  the  Empress, 
there  was  to  be  a  charity  bazaar  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Elysee.  Several  days  earlier  I  received  a 
charming  letter  from  the  Duchesse  de  Mouchy, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Eugenie,  asking  me  to  take 
charge  of  one  of  the  stalls  and  to  sell  something. 
I  had  met  the  Duchesse  Anna*  two  or  three  times, 
but  it  was  strange  that  she  should  write  to  me.  I 
laughed  to  myself,  thinking  that  the  Empress  also 
wanted  to  see  me,  now  that  I  had  become  a  nine 
days’  wonder.  It  will  be  remembered  that  until 
this  time  I  had  refused  to  go  to  Court,  but  I  felt 
that  it  was  different  now.  I  thought  that  it  was 
a  good  opportunity  to  show  people  how  little  I 
was  afraid  of  what  they  could  say,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  of  which  I  could  reproach  myself. 

The  bazaar  was  not  a  very  select  affair,  inasmuch 
as  the  public  were  allowed  to  enter  the  gardens  for 
a  payment  of  twenty  francs  a  head,  and  to  buy 
anything  they  liked  at  the  highest  possible  price. 
The  saleswomen  would  see  to  that ;  they  were  all 
women  belonging  to  the  best  aristocracy  and  not 
new  to  this  kind  of  business.  All  the  takings 
would  go  to  the  orphanages  founded  by  the 
Empress.  She  was  very  charitable,  as  every  queen 
or  empress  must  be,  or  at  least  make  a  pretence 
to  be  ;  but  Eugenie’s  love  of  the  poor  was  genuine. 
As  a  girl,  when  money  was  not  precisely  abounding 
*  Princesse  Anna  Murat,  Duchesse  de  Mouchy.-— [Ed.] 

Cl 
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in  the  house  of  her  mother,  Eugenie  de  Montijo 
had  always  been  able  to  find  a  way  to  help  the 
necessitous.  When  she  saw  before  her  dazzled 
eyes  the  throne  and  the  crown  of  France  waiting 
for  her,  pride  and  satisfied  ambition  filled  her 
heart.  But  those  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
her  knew  that  the  idea  that  she  would  now  be 
able  to  give  freely  was  alone  enough  to  make 
her  supremely  happy. 

For  that  particular  bazaar  I  had  chosen  to 
sell  artificial  flowers,  made  by  the  girls  of  the 
“  Orphanage  of  the  Prince  Imperial.”  They  were 
beautifully  done,  and  I  had  every  hope  of  doing 
well.  The  Duchesse  de  Persigny  had  a  doll  show  ; 
the  Comtesse  de  Pourtales  was  at  a  counter  covered 
with  hand-made  lace;  the  Comtesse  Walewska 
sold  jewellery.  The  Princesse  Metternich  was 
selling,  what  ? — sausages  !  Yes ;  small,  red-hot 
sausages  with  horseradish,  two  for  a  napoleon. 
She  was  dressed  like  a  country  girl,  and  with  a  big 
fork  was  fishing  the  sausages  out  of  a  huge  sauce¬ 
pan  filled  with  boiling  water,  then  wrapped  them 
in  some  kind  of  paper  and  presented  them  with 
her  spirited  smile  and  chatter,  herself  giving  the 
example  and  biting  heartily  at  her  Wiener  Wurstel. 
They  were  delicious,  no  doubt,  but  I  have  an  idea 
that  they  were  not  quite  to  the  taste  of  the  victims. 
All  felt  honoured,  of  course,  at  being  attended  to 
by  a  Princesse  and  tried  to  rise  to  the  occasion.  To 
see  the  grease  coming  through  the  thin  paper  and 
staining  their  spotless  gloves,  to  see  them  hiding 
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under  a  smile  the  sufferings  of  a  scalded  palate  and 
taking  impossible  attitudes  to  prevent  the  dripping 
water  from  spoiling  their  patent  leather  shoes  or 
some  other  part  of  their  attire,  was  a  keen  relish 
for  the  mischievous  little  monkey.  As  she  told 
me  afterwards,  she  would  willingly  have  given  the 
sausages  for  nothing  and  paid  the  napoleons  her¬ 
self  !  Not  in  vain  was  she  called  la  Reine  Peste. 

My  takings  were  already  very  satisfactory ;  the 
Empress  had  passed  and  bought  some  roses  that 
she  had  paid  for  with  a  golden  coin  and  a  gracious 
smile.  She  was  still  very  handsome  at  forty,  having 
kept  her  lovely  mouth  and  long  Spanish  eyes ;  but 
the  outline  of  her  chin,  which  had  never  been  fine, 
began  now  to  be  somewhat  heavy. 

I  was  wearing  a  dress  of  black  velvet  without 
any  ornaments  except  a  white  frill  at  the  end  of 
the  short  sleeves  and  at  the  neck,  cut  low  in  front. 
A  tiny  toque  of  violets  was  particularly  becoming 
to  my  fair  hair.  The  crowd  was  extremely  dense, 
and  the  sellers’  stalls  nearly  empty,  when  the 
Emperor  was  seen  coming  down  the  steps  in  front 
of  the  palace.  He  walked  slowly,  accompanied  by 
a  general  in  full  uniform  and  followed  by  his  aide- 
de-camp.  He  was  in  a  morning  coat  and  wore  a 
very  high  silk  hat.  I  could  see  his  big  moustache 
and  imperiale,  his  proud  nose,  and  those  wonderful 
eyes,  always  half  hidden  under  heavy  eyelids,  veiled 
and  dreamy,  but  deep  and  commanding  all  the 
same.  He  had  indeed  the  look  of  an  Emperor. 
He  came  towards  me  ;  people  drew  back  on  either 
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side  and  curtsied.  At  my  stall  he  stopped ;  he 
looked  at  me  and  then  at  the  flowers  I  had  left. 
I  felt  very  shy  and  curtsied  without  looking  up. 
The  Emperor  chose  a  single  violet,  the  flower  of 
the  Bonapartes,  put  it  into  his  buttonhole,  and, 
leaving  his  purse  in  front  of  me,  went  away.  I 
did  not  know  exactly  what  I  was  doing  when  my 
old  friend,  the  banker  Oppenheim,  approached 
me.  He  murmured  into  my  ear  : 

“  All  my  congratulations,  dear  Comtesse.  It 
was  love  at  first  sight ;  you  are  our  Empress  from 
to-day.” 

Then  aloud : 

“  I  will  not  be  beaten  in  generosity,  not  even 
by  the  Emperor.  Here  is  a  blank  cheque,  which 
I  beg  you,  Madame  la  Comtesse,  to  fill  in  for  any 
amount  you  may  desire.  And  there  will  be  always 
one  like  that  for  your  charities  at  the  Oppenheim 
Bank.” 

The  onlookers  cheered,  and  I  thanked  him 
profusely,  though  I  should  have  preferred  (in 
petto)  if  he  had  used  a  more  discreet  manner. 
More  than  once  afterwards,  when  I  had  a  new 
carriage  or  a  costly  jewel,  one  of  my  bonnes  amies 
would  ask,  between  two  bright  smiles  which  hid 
jealousy  and  malice,  if  I  had  drawn  another  cheque 
on  the  Oppenheim  Bank. 

That  foolish  fellow,  Prince  Obreskow,  came 
next  and  wanted  to  buy  a  violet  like  the  Emperor  ; 
but  he  had  only  a  few  gold  pieces  left  and  added  to 
the  price  a  diamond  he  forced  out  of  a  ring  which 
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was  on  his  finger.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  Prince, 
being  rather  deaf  and  endowed  therefore  with  that 
ringing  voice  which  generally  is  associated  with 
his  infirmity,  gave  me  a  lengthy  and  loud  explana¬ 
tion  of  what  he  was  doing.  From  that  moment, 
of  course,  Prince  Obreskow  and  I  were  supposed 
to  be  on  the  most  intimate  terms.  He  was  a 
natural  son  of  the  Tsar  Nicholas  I.  and  was  attached 
as  secretary  to  the  Russian  Embassy.  I  had  made 
his  acquaintance  at  St.  Petersburg  during  my  first 
stay  there,  and  he  had  even  proposed  to  me  ;  we 
were  good  friends  indeed,  but  I  never  took  him 
seriously. 

The  winter  season  was  always  very  lively  in 
those  days ;  receptions,  balls,  theatricals,  all  kinds 
of  entertainments  were  widely  patronized.  But 
everything  else  was  beaten  by  the  tableaux  vivants. 
There  was  in  Paris  a  bevy  of  beautiful  women  who 
could  rarely  be  seen  together,  and  they  had  found 
this  way  of  displaying  their  charms  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  ugly  ones,  like  Princess  Metter- 
nich,  preferred  the  theatre,  where  talent,  wit  (and 
the  part  played)  helped  one  to  overcome  an  im¬ 
perfect  exterior.  At  Compiegne,  Fontainebleau, 
or  St.  Cloud  theatricals  were  indeed  the  favourite 
pastime.  Everybody,  when  more  or  less  tired  by 
the  rough  sports  of  country  life,  was  well  satisfied 
to  sit  down  quietly  in  the  evening  and  listen  to  the 
few  energetic  persons  who  could  yet  make  them¬ 
selves  up  and  work  so  hard.  These  theatricals, 
which  Pauline  patronized,  were,  however,  occa- 
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sions  for  all  sorts  of  discords.  In  a  play  there  are 
two  or  three  good  parts,  some  secondary  ones, 
while  the  rest  of  the  actors  are  merely  walkers-on. 
There  was  regularly  a  fight  for  the  good  parts,  and 
nobody  wanted  the  small  ones,  so  that  each  cast 
proved  a  great  difficulty. 

I  remember  there  was  once  a  part  of  an  old 
gardener  which  everybody  refused,  and  it  was 
finally  forced,  much  against  his  will,  on  the  author 
himself,  who  was  no  less  a  person  than  Octave 
Feuillet.  He  was  exceedingly  cross,  and  tried  by 
all  possible  means  to  avoid  it,  but  in  the  end 
he  had  to  submit. 

Another  time  there  was  a  terrible  scene  between 
Pauline  Metternich  and  the  little  Madame  de 
Persigny.  In  some  pastoral  play  the  latter  wanted 
to  show  her  hair,  which  was  very  long,  while 
Pauline  urged,  not  without  reason,  that  it  was  not 
in  the  style  of  the  thing  and  that  she  must  wear 
a  white  wig  like  the  others.  Hot  discussion,  high 
words,  anger,  and  Madame  de  Persigny,  all  in 
tears,  exclaimed : 

“  You  would  not  dare  to  order  Mademoiselle 
de  Baumont  about  in  such  a  way,  or  your  husband 
would  certainly  protest !  ” 

The  intrigue  between  Mademoiselle  de  Bau¬ 
mont  and  Prince  Metternich  was  the  talk  of  the 
moment.  One  could  not  pretend  that  Pauline  was 
passionately  fond  of  her  husband,  and  her  intimacy 
with  the  Marquis  de  Massa  and  with  Galliffet  was 
far  from  being  as  platonic  as  she  would  have  had 
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us  believe.  But  her  aviour  propre  was  pleased  to 
suppose  that  the  Prince  was  absolutely  faithful. 
He  was  remarkably  shrewd  in  this  way,  and  though 
he  had  already  fought  a  duel  for  the  sake  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Baumont,  it  seems  that  the  words 
of  Madame  de  Persigny  were  the  first  allusion  on 
the  subject  that  came  to  the  Princesse’s  knowledge. 

Later  on  she  had  an  explanation  with  her 
husband,  in  which  his  cleverness  and  her  conceit 
succeeded  in  making  everything  satisfactory — an 
explanation  which  allowed  her  once  for  ever  to 
believe  in  his  fidelity ;  but  for  the  moment  there 
was  an  ugly  altercation,  during  which  Pauline  once 
more  gave  proofs  that  she  was  second  not  even  to 
the  coarsest  femme  de  la  halle. 

Such  scenes  or  recriminations  could  not  happen 
with  the  tableaux  vivants.  It  was  quite  easy  to 
choose  a  costume  which  would  be  becoming  with¬ 
out  injuring  a  couleur  locale  for  which  nobody  cared. 
The  performer  could  be  seen  and  admired,  as  long 
as  the  tableau  lasted,  in  the  position  and  expression 
selected.  After  the  performance  there  was  usually 
a  ball  in  which  Ministers,  statesmen,  ambassadors, 
as  well  as  celebrated  musicians,  painters  and 
writers,  all  took  part.  And  when  the  ball  was  over 
there  would  come  a  supper — not  a  few  sandwiches 
and  a  cup  of  tea  or  chocolate,  but  the  most 
elaborate  repast,  which  had  cost  the  chef  many  a 
sleepless  night.  Some  peevish  people  may  say 
that  this  was  a  funny  diet,  but  we  never  thought 
of  complaining. 

L.E.  49  E 
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Yes,  Paris  led  a  gay  and  jolly  life  under  the 
Second  Empire,  and  I  cannot  utter  a  better  wish 
for  France  than  that  she  may  see  one  like  it  again. 

We  were  now  in  the  spring  of  1867.  The 
Exposition  Universelle  was  opened  and  proved  a 
great  success.  All  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  came 
to  visit  it  and  were  lodged  in  the  palace  of  the 
Elysee.  There  were  frequent  parties  at  the  Im¬ 
perial  castles,  and  particularly  at  Compiegne, 
which  the  Empress  liked  best  of  all.  Since  the 
charity  bazaar  my  husband  and  I  had  been  often 
at  Court,  and  I  was  able  to  see  that  the  Emperor 
was  eager  to  meet  me.  However,  he  could  not 
do  it  openly  for  fear  of  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the 
Empress,  and  I,  for  my  part,  was  not  willing  to 
accept  any  secret  interview. 

During  the  Exhibition  we  were  invited  to 
Compiegne  for  several  days.  There  were  many 
distinguished  guests,  among  them  being  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  his  Prime  Minister,  Comte  Bis¬ 
marck.  All  sorts  of  entertainments  were  devised, 
and  the  organizer  of  the  festivities  wanted  me  to 
take  part  in  a  play;  but  I  refused.  I  had  no 
talent  for  acting  and  feared  to  make  myself  ridicu¬ 
lous.  Then,  on  my  absolute  refusal,  the  tableaux 
vivants  were  once  more  adopted,  and  we  decided 
to  represent  the  story  of  Judith  and  Holofernes. 
I  had  been  on  previous  occasions  Queen  Philippa 
of  Hainaut  asking  for  the  life  of  the  seven  citizens 
of  Calais,  Mary  Stuart  leaving  France,  Joan  of  Arc 
i  at  Chinon  as  she  found  King  Charles  VII.  hidden 
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amongst  his  courtiers,  and  many  others,  always 
with  success.  I  accepted  this  time  the  part  of 
Judith ;  Valentine  Haussmann  was  to  be  Mirza, 
the  servant ;  many  other  ladies  were  to  repre¬ 
sent  slaves  of  Holofernes,  dancers  of  all  nations, 
Eastern  women  with  jugs  on  their  heads,  and  so 
on.  Everyone  had  found  good  opportunity  to 
shine.  Holofernes  was  the  Marquis  de  Reville,  a 
strikingly  handsome  man.  There  were  three 
tableaux  : 

Judith  and  her  servants  made  prisoners  by  the 
soldiers  of  Holofernes  ; 

The  meeting  of  Holofernes  and  of  Judith  during 
a  banquet ; 

And  Judith  in  the  act  of  slaying  Holofernes 
amidst  all  the  guests,  who  are  asleep  and  lying 
around. 

The  last  tableau  was  lighted  by  a  pink  Bengal 
light  which  made  all  the  personages  look  like  wax 
statues.  A  thunder  of  applause  burst  forth  .  .  . 
and  none  too  soon,  for  we,  on  the  stage,  were 
nearly  suffocated  by  the  acrid  fumes  of  the  Bengal 
light. 

I  had  the  honours  of  the  evening.  King  Wil¬ 
helm  of  Prussia  came  to  pay  me  his  compliments. 
He  was  then  seventy,  and  whatever  his  reputation 
may  have  been  as  a  great  man  or  a  king,  he  struck 
me  as  insignificant.  He  was  not  above  flirting, 
even  at  his  age,  nor  did  he  do  it  in  a  pleasant  or 
light  manner.  He  told  me  that  he  would  be  de¬ 
lighted  if  I  could  come  to  Berlin  to  give  the  ton 
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de  la  mode  and  embellish  his  Court.  While  we 
were  talking  I  caught  the  stern  look  of  Comte 
Bismarck  fixed  upon  us,  like  that  of  a  schoolmaster 
watching  children. 

After  a  while  we  were  joined  by  the  Emperor. 
King  Wilhelm  left  us,  and  the  Emperor  almost 
immediately  took  my  hands,  telling  me  that  he 
would  not  mind  perishing  through  them.  Then  : 

“  Comtesse,  Comtesse,  why  was  such  a  jewel 
hidden  so  long  from  us  ?  ” 

I  could  see  that  he  was  deeply  moved.  His  eyes 
were  shining  with  an  unusual  fire.  I  answered,  at 
once  trembling  and  smiling  : 

“  A  jewel,  Sire  ?  If  there  is  one,  it  is  at  Your 
Majesty’s  service.” 

We  talked  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  and  when 
he  left  me  the  Emperor  kissed  my  hand  before  all 
the  Court. 

From  that  moment  I  was  the  recognized  amie  de 
rEmpereur  and  treated  as  such — that  is  to  say, 
courted,  petted,  fawned  upon  by  everybody. 

I  tasted  all  the  pleasures  of  worldly  power  and 
glory,  and  sweet  pleasures  they  were. 
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T he  Due  Fialin  de  Persigny. — Eugenie's  Evil  Influ¬ 
ence. — Antagonism. — A  Part  to  Play. — Salzburg. — 
Two  Empresses. — Elisabeth  and  Franz  Joseph. — A 
Royal  Scandal ,  in  Three  Acts. — Eugenie's  Blunder. 
■ — Return  to  Paris. 

WHEN  I  came  back  to  the  rue 
des  Saussaies  I  found  a  pile  of 
letters  waiting  for  me,  mostly 
begging  letters  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  In  one  I  was  asked  to  send  to  the  writer 
a  hundred  francs  just  for  luck  ;  in  another  I  was 
promised  a  million  if  I  could  induce  the  Emperor 
to  patronize  a  new  company,  &c.  .  .  .  My  hus¬ 
band,  who  knew  how  little  use  I  had  for  such 
letters,  laughed  with  me  over  them.  Still,  the 
matter  was  not  as  laughable  as  it  seemed.  On  the 
contrary,  an  important  personage,  whom  I  already 
have  had  occasion  to  mention,  took  it  very  seri¬ 
ously.  This  was  the  Due  de  Persigny,  the  truest 
friend  the  Emperor  ever  had,  and  whose  predomi¬ 
nant  idea  at  that  time  was  to  minimize  the 
influence  of  the  Empress,  which  he  thought 
dangerous  for  the  welfare  of  his  Imperial  master. 

I  think  I  must  say  a  few  words  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  that  antagonism  between  the  Empress  and 
Persigny.  When  Napoleon  III.,  then  Charles 
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Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  attempted  his  Stras- 
burg  coup  de  main  in  1836,  he  had  only  a  handful 
of  trusted  friends.  Monsieur  Fialin  de  Persigny 
was  one  of  them.  He  was  even  responsible  for  the 
plan  of  action,  and  it  was  he  who  won  over  the 
wife  of  the  Commander  of  the  town.  In  1840  he 
was  made  prisoner  at  Boulogne,  but  released 
soon  after.  When  Louis  Napoleon  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  Ham,  where  he  had  been  interned 
for  six  years,  Fialin  de  Persigny  began  his  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  Prince.  It  was  a  complete  success. 
After  the  Coup  d’Etat  he  was  made  a  Comte  and 
later  Due  de  Persigny.  He,  the  Due  de  Morny, 
and  the  Marshal  of  St.  Arnaud  were  the  pillars  of 
the  Empire.  Persigny’s  love  for  the  person  of  the 
Emperor  bordered  on  fanaticism.  This  nearly 
frantic  sentiment  had  been  the  reason  of  his  strong 
opposition  to  the  Emperor’s  marriage  with 
Eugenie  de  Montijo,  but  love  had  been  stronger 
than  friendship. 

In  the  early  days  of  her  reign  the  Empress  had 
been  satisfied  with  being  the  first  lady  of  France. 
Besides,  she  had  then  still  to  learn  her  new  pro¬ 
fession.  She  did  it  in  a  wonderfully  short  time,  as 
would  every  woman  worthy  of  the  name.  When 
she  was  presented  to  the  Court  as  the  fiancee  of 
the  Emperor,  she  had  already  mastered  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  her  exalted  position  and  showed  the 
becoming  shyness  and  grace  of  a  Princess  born 
to  the  purple.  Then  she  took  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  her  toilettes  and  travelled  much,  never 
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tiring  of  the  addresses,  deputations,  speeches,  and 
bouquets.  The  birth  of  the  Prince  Imperial  on 
March  16,  1856,  made  her  more  securely  Empress 
than  if  she  had  been  the  daughter  of  a  line  of  kings. 
Her  piety,  though  that  of  a  narrow-minded  person, 
was  probably  sincere,  and  she  could  always  influ¬ 
ence  her  husband  by  reminding  him  of  his  religious 
duties.  For  Napoleon  III.  was  a  very  religious 
man.  To  his  enemies  his  church-going  habits  and 
his  elastic  morals  seemed  scarcely  compatible ; 
they  accused  him  of  being  a  hypocrite  and  called 
him  a  Jesuit.  But  this  insult,  the  worst  possible 
at  that  time,  was  in  no  way  deserved ;  that  I  can 
vouch  for. 

During  the  period  of  the  Crimean  War  and  the 
first  Italian  campaign,  the  Empress  had  not  yet 
any  political  power.  She  did  not  care  about  Turks 
or  Russians,  nor  about  the  Due  de  Savoie  or  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy.  She  was,  however,  not  well 
disposed  toward  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  this  for 
two  reasons.  First,  the  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon, 
her  personal  enemy,  had  married  Clotilde,  Victor 
Emmanuel’s  daughter.  Secondly,  as  King  of  Italy 
the  latter  was  the  natural  rival  of  Pius  IX.  in  the 
Papal  States,  and  to  her  the  Pope  was  everything. 

When  the  Emperor  went  to  Algeria  he  ap¬ 
pointed  Eugenie  as  Regent  for  the  period  of  his 
absence.  She  seized  the  power  with  eagerness. 
Tired  of  the  petty  prerogatives  of  a  consort,  she 
wanted  to  show  the  world  that  she  could  command. 
Afterwards,  when  the  Emperor  came  back,  the 
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Empress  kept  up  the  habit  of  attending  the  State 
Council.  Unfortunately,  her  opinions  were  nearly 
always  contrary  to  those  of  the  Emperor.  The 
Ministers  never  knew  what  to  do  ;  they  were 
unable  to  work  or  to  take  a  decision. 

At  this  time  tragic  tidings  from  Mexico  had 
reached  France.  The  Empress  had  supported 
with  all  her  might  the  accession  of  Maximilian, 
brother  of  Franz  Joseph  of  Austria,  to  the  throne 
of  Mexico.  It  was  rash,  both  on  his  part  to  accept 
the  throne  and  on  hers  to  support  him  in  doing 
so.  Mexico  has  never  been  a  safe  country,  but  a 
land  of  savages,  who  were  opposed  to  every  rule, 
even  to  their  own.  But  Eugenie,  the  Spaniard, 
remembered  all  the  Spanish  blood  shed  in  Mexico 
and  resolved  to  avenge  it  with  French  gold  and 
French  blood.  Did  not  all  France  belong  to  her  ? 
In  the  middle  of  1867  came  the  shocking  news  of 
the  assassination  of  Maximilian  of  Mexico  and  his 
faithful  friend  Miramon.  France,  feeling  herself 
partly  responsible,  was  maddened  with  shame  and 
regret.  French  lives  and  French  money  had  been 
sacrificed  for  nothing ;  it  was  all  the  fault  of  the 
“  Espagnole  ”  ! 

From  this  moment  Eugenie  became  more  and 
more  disliked  by  the  public.  She  suffered  deeply, 
but  nevertheless  went  on  meddling  in  affairs  of 
State.  So  the  Due  de  Persigny  made  an  attempt 
to  stop  that  evil  influence.  In  the  name  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  he  wrote  a  memorandum 
to  the  Emperor,  asking,  in  the  interest  of  the 
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nation,  that  the  Empress  should  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  attend  the  Council.  By  a  mishap,  not 
rare  in  the  Tuileries,  the  letter  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Empress,  who  without  any  scruple  opened 
and  read  it.  Her  anger  may  be  imagined.  She 
went  at  once  to  the  Emperor,  presented  the  case 
in  her  own  way,  and  asked  him  to  choose  between 
his  wife  and  a  “  stranger.”  The  Emperor  could 
never  consent  to  part  from  Persigny,  but  all  the 
same  the  latter  was  seen  less  often  at  the  Tuileries. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Emperor.  Probably  Persigny 
at  once  saw  in  me  a  possibility  of  reaching  anew 
his  Imperial  master.  Anyhow,  on  my  return  from 
Compiegne,  he  called  upon  me. 

“  Well,  Comtesse,”  said  he,  “  you  must  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  I  am  a  true  prophet.  I  told  you  long 
ago  that  as  soon  as  you  came  to  Court  the  sight  of 
you  would  drive  everything  from  the  Emperor’s 
mind.  He  has  cancelled  all  his  remaining  engage¬ 
ments  for  Compiegne  and  is  at  once  returning  to 
Paris,  because  you  have  come  here.” 

But  I  answered,  laughing  : 

“  Because  everything  has  been  driven  from  His 
Majesty’s  mind,  as  you  say  so  pleasantly,  is  no 
reason  why  the  same  must  happen  to  me.  I  cannot 
forget  my  husband,  my  daughter,  my  name,  and 
many  other  things.  .  .  .  And  I  could  never 
endure  being  considered  the  successor  of  a  Clara 
Blum,  a  Marguerite,  or  of  the  Castiglione.” 

I  knew  what  Persigny  really  wanted  and  should 
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have  been  happy  to  help  him.  I  had  told  the 
Emperor  at  Compiegne  that  I  hoped  to  be  of  use 
to  him,  sooner  or  later,  and  this  I  had  meant. 
Perhaps  Persigny’s  plan  was  an  opportunity  for 
me  to  prove  it ;  Persigny  being  more  or  less 
banished  from  the  Court,  I  might  perhaps  become 
the  mouthpiece  through  which  his  advice  could 
reach  the  Emperor,  and  in  the  same  time  I  might 
be  a  companion  to  Napoleon  in  his  frequent  hours 
of  suffering  and  worry. 

It  was  tempting,  and  besides  I  felt  a  great 
sympathy  for  the  Emperor.  But  I  did  not  want  to 
arouse  the  jealousy  of  the  Empress,  who  was  un¬ 
able  to  hide  her  feelings,  and  made  the  position  of 
a  supposed  rival  very  unpleasant.  And  the  Em¬ 
peror  did  not  like  visiting  his  subjects  in  their 
homes,  though  one  could  hear  the  demi-mondaines 
freely  boasting  of  it. 

“  Did  you  meet  Louis  on  the  stairs  when  you 
came  up,  my  dear  ?  ” 

“  No  !  Has  he  been  here  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  he  left  me  just  a  minute  ago.” 

Louis,  of  course,  was  the  Emperor. 

Another  question  was  whether  the  Imperial 
friendship  for  me  would  be  at  all  lasting.  For  all 
these  reasons  I  decided  to  let  things  develop  of 
themselves. 

Soon  after  this,  my  husband  received  permission 
to  attend  to  the  Petit  Lever.  He  could  go  to  the 
Tuileries  every  morning  if  it  pleased  him.  In 
fact,  he  went  there  very  often,  and  was  more  than 
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once  favoured  by  some  kind  words  from  the 
Emperor. 

At  that  time  an  informal  visit  of  the  French 
Imperial  couple  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
Austria  was  being  considered.  All  the  councillors 
of  Napoleon  advised  him  to  make  an  alliance  with 
Austria  in  order  to  hold  in  check  the  growing 
power  of  Prussia.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
political  condition  of  both  countries  was  so  un¬ 
settled,  and  the  future  could  so  little  be  foreseen, 
that  it  was  thought  inadvisable  to  give  any 
publicity  to  such  an  interview.  The  Austrian 
Emperor  had  not  visited  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
probably  because  he  was  still  smarting  under  his 
recent  defeat  in  the  Prussian  war.  The  pretext 
given,  however,  was  the  death  of  his  brother,  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  of  Mexico.  At  last  it  was 
decided  that  Napoleon  should  go  to  Austria,  but 
should  not  advertise  this  visit.  He  and  Eugenie 
were  to  travel  incognito. 

We  were  to  accompany  the  “  Comte  and  Com- 
tesse  de  Pierrefonds.”  The  Emperor  had  said  to 
my  husband  : 

“  Our  suite  will  be  very  small.  But  we  shall 
be  delighted  to  see  you  and  the  Comtesse  at 
Salzburg.” 

There  was  quite  a  brilliant  gathering  in  that 
charming  Austrian  town,  situated  in  one  of  the 
loveliest  countries  in  the  world.  The  landscapes 
of  Austria,  particularly  of  the  Tyrol  and  the 
Salzkammergut,  have  a  unique  fascination  which 
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the  Germans  express  by  the  word  “  Stimmung, ” 
for  which  our  “  atmosphere  ”  is  no  equivalent. 
Mozart  was  born  in  Salzburg ;  and  as  wine  takes 
its  taste  and  quality  from  the  soil  in  which  the 
grapes  are  grown,  so  Mozart  must  have  acquired 
his  ineffable  grace  and  charm  from  the  grace  and 
charm  of  his  birthplace. 

The  Austrian  sovereigns  were  staying  at  Ischl, 
the  favourite  summer  residence  of  the  Emperor, 
where  they  were  living  a  very  simple  life.  The 
Empress  Elisabeth  had  expressed  a  great  curiosity 
to  meet  Eugenie,  who  from  nothing  had  risen  to  a 
rank  equal  to  her  own,  whilst  of  her  own  sisters 
one  had  just  been  rebuffed  by  King  Ludwig  of 
Bavaria,  and  another  had  only  managed  to  become 
the  wife  of  the  since  dethroned  King  of  Naples. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  called  the  meeting  a  visit 
of  condolence,  and  the  bitter  tears  which  the 
remembrance  of  the  Mexican  tragedy  cost  her  met 
with  more  sympathy  in  Salzburg  than  in  Paris. 
The  two  Empresses  vied  with  each  other  in  beauty 
and  elegance,  and  the  contrast  between  them  was 
piquant.  Eugenie,  tall  and  graceful,  with  the 
celebrated  perfection  of  her  shoulders  and  arms, 
had  at  forty  a  quiet  and  dignified  majesty  which 
was  perhaps  not  to  be  expected  from  the  sprightly 
huntress  she  had  been  in  former  days.  Elisabeth, 
too,  was  tall  and  graceful,  but  remarkable  above 
all  by  her  uncertain  temper.  Sometimes  she  was 
brimming  over  with  life  and  gaiety.  Sometimes 
she  was  sulky  and  disagreeable.  That  everlasting 
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fan  of  hers,  which  she  used  in  order  to  hide  her 
face  from  all  onlookers,  made  one  think  of  a 
naughty  child  who  wanted  by  some  means  to  show 
his  unwillingness  to  come  and  say  “  Good-day  ” 
to  the  company. 

The  hands  of  the  two  wbmen  were  to  me  a 
matter  for  endless  reflection.  The  hand  of 
Eugenie  was  milk-white,  plump,  with  lovely 
dimples,  and  yet  long  and  slender.  Elisabeth’s 
hand  was  bony,  the  tips  of  the  fingers  flat  and 
large,  with  ugly  nails ;  these  hands  were  the 
torment  of  her  life,  and  indeed  I  know  men  who 
could  never  appreciate  her  wonderful  beauty 
because  of  that  detail. 

In  1867  Elisabeth,  although  she  had  been 
married  thirteen  years,  was  only  twenty-nine,  and 
Franz  Joseph  was  very  much  in  love  with  her. 
But,  a  typical  bourgeois  in  his  mind,  he  could  not 
understand  her,  for  she  was  what  is  called  poeti¬ 
cally  and  a  little  deprecatingly  “  a  soul.”  Nor 
could  anybody  have  foreseen  the  complete  separa¬ 
tion  and  the  perpetual  exile  of  Elisabeth,  which 
occurred  shortly  afterwards.  When  I  first  heard 
of  this  event,  I  was  told  that  there  had  been  merely 
a  quarrel  between  the  two  ;  but  to  judge  from  the 
result  I  thought  that  it  must  have  been  a  bad  one. 
However,  I  was  far  from  suspecting  how  bad. 
It  is  only  lately,  when  staying  in  Vienna,  that  I 
learned  what  is  common  knowledge  there,  and 
what  every  Viennese  could  tell  as  well  as  I  do. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
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the  story,  for  the  facts  are  known  to  many  persons. 
It  is  a  story  with  a  moral,  and  proves  how  wrong 
it  is  to  listen  to  meddlers  and  scandalmongers. 

The  Empress  Elisabeth  had  been  very  often 
told  that  her  husband  was  not  faithful  to  her,  and 
that  she  had  many  rivals.  Yet  she  had  no  reason 
to  believe  it.  Eight  or  nine  months  after  the 
Salzburg  interview  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter, 
Marie  Valerie,  her  fourth  and  last  child.  It  came 
ten  years  after  the  third  one,  the  Crown  Prince 
Rudolph,  who  had  been  born  in  1858.  Some 
time  before  the  Princess  Valerie’s  birth  the  Em¬ 
peror  began  to  show  the  symptoms  of  an  illness 
for  which  there  is  no  remedy.  It  was  not  possible 
to  hide  it,  and  the  ce  friends  ”  of  the  Empress 
caused  her  to  find  there  an  undeniable  proof  of  her 
betrayal. 

There  was  one  day  a  reception  at  the  Burg  ;  the 
Empress,  quite  beside  herself  with  anger  and 
jealousy,  went  straight  to  her  husband  and  re¬ 
proached  him  with  having  betrayed  her.  More, 
she  accused  him  of  having  poisoned  her  body  and 
that  of  her  child,  and  finally,  before  the  whole 
Court,  slapped  him  in  the  face. 

On  the  spot  the  Emperor  ordered  her  out  of 
Vienna,  never  to  come  back  without  his  permission. 
And  Elisabeth  went. 

I  should  call  this  the  first  act  of  the  tragedy. 

Solitude  is  no  good  adviser.  Elisabeth,  em¬ 
bittered  by  her  misfortune,  made  up  her  mind  to 
break  for  ever  with  her  husband.  Children  had 
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never  been  a  joy  to  her.  At  every  one  of  her  four 
maternities  she  had  trembled  for  her  beauty,  which 
she  worshipped.  She  saw  a  good  opportunity  as 
well  as  an  excuse  to  get  rid  of  that  fear  for  ever. 

By  all  the  means  of  persuasion  which  she 
possessed — and  they  were  many — she  induced  her 
private  doctor  W.  to  perform  upon  her  an  opera¬ 
tion  which,  for  a  queen,  could  be  doubly  regarded 
as  a  crime.  In  spite  of  all  precautions  for  secrecy, 
the  thing  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Franz  Joseph. 
It  was  believed  that  a  divorce  would  take  place. 
But  the  Austrian  Emperor  is  a  very  staunch 
Catholic,  and  the  Church  does  not  allow  divorce 
easily.  Besides,  the  Empire  having  an  heir,  and 
the  Empress  being  able  to  give  her  health  as  a 
sufficient  excuse,  there  were  endless  complications 
and  scandals  to  be  feared.  So  the  idea  of  a  divorce 
was  cast  aside  ;  but  the  breach  was  not  to  be 
filled,  and  Franz  Joseph  never  forgave. 

This  is  the  second  act.  Now  for  the  third. 

Some  time  after  the  birth  of  the  Archiduchesse 
Valerie  the  doctors,  who  all  had  considered  the 
Emperor  lost,  saw  with  unspeakable  astonishment 
their  Imperial  patient  recover.  He  not  only 
revived  in  an  extraordinarily  short  time,  but  he 
seemed  to  be  in  better  health  than  ever  before. 
Nor  has  he  had  any  relapse  till  now.  Little  Archi¬ 
duchesse  Valerie  is  a  strong  and  healthy  child  and 
does  not  show  any  signs  of  a  bad  constitution. 
Had  the  physicians  made  a  false  diagnosis  ? 
Everything  seems  to  prove  this ;  but  they  shake 
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their  wise  heads,  refusing  to  admit  that  they  might 
have  been  mistaken.* 

Although  at  the  time  I  saw  the  Austrian  couple 
in  Salzburg  they  seemed  to  be  on  a  good  under¬ 
standing,  whatever  the  truth  may  be,  they  failed 
to  be  pleasant,  he  with  his  obstinate  and  narrow 
forehead,  she  with  her  disdainful  and  annoyed, 
sad  face. 

But  to  return  to  the  events  at  Salzburg. 

One  evening  after  supper  there  was  a  reception 
at  the  Episcopal  Palace.  Conversation  was  going 
on  amongst  the  exalted  guests,  who  were  inform¬ 
ally  discussing  a  Franco-Austrian  alliance,  when 
Franz  Joseph,  approaching  the  place  where  I  was 
seated,  said  to  me  in  a  loud  voice  : 

“  We  certainly  shall  make  the  cession  of 
Madame  la  Comtesse  a  condition  of  the  treaty 
of  alliance,  for  really  she  belongs  to  us  by 
right.” 

Of  course  everybody  heard  it.  Up  went  the 
fan  of  Elisabeth  with  a  sharp  little  snap,  and 

*  There  is  an  amusing  epilogue  to  this  “  tragedy  ”  which  the 
Comtesse  de  Mercy-Argenteau  could,  of  course,  not  guess  and 
which  rather  changes  it  into  a  comedy.  The  Archiduchesse 
Valerie  remained  for  years  under  the  suspicion  expressed  by  the 
medical  men,  and  was  not  allowed  to  marry  for  a  long  time. 
Finally,  there  was  found  an  Archiduc  Franz  Salvator  who  was 
said,  exactly  like  the  Archiduchesse,  to  be  unable  to  beget  any 
children,  or  at  least  children  who  would  live.  So  the  two 
were  married  on  July  31,  1890.  However,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  Viennese,  nearly  every  year  a  baby  was  born 
to  the  couple.  By  1906  they  had  nine — four  boys  and  five 
girls ;  and  these  children  are  said  to  be  the  healthiest  branch 
of  all  the  Habsburgs. — [Ed.] 
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Eugenie’s  chair  cracked  ominously.  It  was  not 
very  tactful  of  Franz  Joseph  to  draw  general 
attention  to  me,  and  in  the  same  sentence  to 
remind  me  before  the  Emperor  Napoleon  that  I 
was,  in  fact,  an  Austrian  by  marriage.  Napoleon, 
who  was  in  high  spirits  that  evening,  was  busy 
speaking  to  Baron  von  Beust.  Beust,  who 
formerly  had  been  Saxon  Minister,  was  now 
serving  Austria  in  the  same  capacity  and  doing  it 
with  all  his  strength.  He  was  resolved  not  to 
obey  Bismarck  and  Prussia  on  any  terms,  and  was 
just  then  explaining  this  in  his  earnest  way  to 
Napoleon,  when  Eugenie  suddenly  approached 
them.  Still  furious  as  a  result  of  the  compliment 
Franz  Joseph  had  paid  me,  she  let  her  anger 
fall  on  Beust  and  interrupted  the  conversation, 
declaring  irritatedly : 

“  I  think  Monsieur  von  Beust  is  going  a  little 
too  fast !  ” 

Beust  bowed  low  without  answering,  went  away 
from  the  Emperor,  and  soon  after  left  the  room. 
There  was  never  more  any  question  of  an  Austrian 
alliance. 

Was  I  the  cause  of  the  Empress’s  fateful  words  ? 
Perhaps.  Yet  I  felt  scarcely  guilty,  for  I  remem¬ 
bered  her  unfortunate  habit  of  mixing  in  the 
conversation  at  the  worst  possible  moment.  The 
Due  de  Persigny  had  told  me  of  many  such 
occurrences. 

Once,  for  instance,  when  at  the  time  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition  the  Tsar  Alexander  was  engrossed 
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in  a  most  serious  talk  with  the  Emperor,  the 
Empress  burst  upon  them  without  warning  to 
show  them  a  new  bonnet  Madame  Vignon  had 
just  sent  her.  “  Of  course,”  said  Persigny,  “  the 
Tsar  made  all  possible  compliments,  but  he  never 
again  saw  the  Emperor  alone.  He  must  have 
thought  that  a  man  who  cannot  keep  his  wife  in 
her  place  cannot  manage  an  Empire.  .  .  .  Though 
it  is  not  at  all  true,”  added  Persigny  with  a  sigh, 
“  for  I  think  I  could  manage  France  more  easily 
than  I  should  the  Duchesse  !  ” 

When  we  came  back  to  Paris  we  resumed, 
Eugene  and  I,  our  visits  to  the  Tuileries,  attend¬ 
ing  regularly  the  Mondays  of  the  Empress,  so 
that  our  own  set,  the  old  aristocrats  of  the  Fau¬ 
bourg  Saint-Germain,  called  us  renegades.  But 
I  did  not  care  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  tried  to  win 
them  over.  I  had  struck  up  a  great  friendship 
with  Anna  Murat,  Duchesse  de  Mouchy,  whom 
I  greatly  admired  for  her  sad  air,  her  well-bred 
manners,  and  for  a  devotion  to  the  Empress  of 
which  I,  to  say  the  truth,  hardly  felt  capable.  I 
requested  Anna  to  ask  some  of  my  old  aristocratic 
friends  to  her  receptions ;  they  called  in  order  to 
please  me.  Once  or  twice  His  Majesty  honoured 
these  receptions  by  his  presence.  And  thus  these 
aristocrats  had  an  opportunity  of  approaching  him 
and  of  talking  to  him,  which  they  had  never  done 
before.  His  charming  personality  made  their 
enmity  melt,  and  by-and-by  they  became  his 
devoted  subjects  and  friends. 
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As  for  me,  his  liking  for  my  company  was 
an  acknowledged  thing ;  it  seemed  to  grow  every 
day,  and  I  became  so  attached  to  him  that  I  was 
resolved  for  his  sake  to  face  every  possible  calumny. 
Indeed,  I  was  not  spared. 
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The  Archbishop  of  Tyrus. — Beginning  of  M.y  Cor¬ 
respondence  with  Napoleon.  —  N aturalization.  — 
Eugenie  Frowns.  —  The  Affair  of  the  Comtesse  de 
Castiglione. — No.  8,  rue  de  FElysee. 

SO  you  are  an  Austrian,  Comtesse,”  said 
the  Emperor  to  me  one  day.  “  This  is 
painful  to  me,  who  want  all  my  friends 
to  be  French,  and  you  particularly. 
Besides,  I  like  the  Comte  Eugene  and  should  be 
pleased  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  services,  either 
in  an  Embassy,  or  at  home  in  the  Government — 
better  at  home  ” — this  he  added  with  a  smile — 
“for  a  diplomat  takes  his  wife  with  him,  and  I 
should  not  be  pleased  to  miss  my  dear  Comtesse.” 

I  answered  that  I  did  not  think  my  husband 
would  find  it  difficult  to  become  a  Frenchman, 
should  His  Majesty  express  such  a  wish ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  certainly  would  feel  greatly 
honoured  to  be  allowed  to  serve  the  Emperor  in 
any  way. 

A  few  days  after  New  Year’s  Day,  1868,  as  we 
were  in  the  great  yellow  drawing-room  of  the 
Tuileries,  the  Emperor  approached  and  took  a 
seat  near  me. 

Comtesse,  he  said,  “  will  you  never  do  me 
the  favour  of  asking  something  of  me  ?  There 
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are  so  many  who  solicit,  but  you  whom  I  should 
feel  so  happy  to  oblige,  you  are  too  proud,  you 
refuse  to  test  my  deep  affection.” 

What  could  I  ask  ?  I  myself  had  nothing  to 
wish  for.  Nor  had  my  friends.  Only  people  I 
did  not  care  for  had  requested  my  support.  Yes ; 
there  was  R.,  who  wanted  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Government.  But  to  interfere  in  such  im¬ 
portant  matters  would  have  seemed  criminal  to 
me.  Indeed,  I  could  think  of  nothing. 

Yet,  that  particular  evening,  the  Emperor 
seemed  really  to  desire  that  I  should  ask  some¬ 
thing  of  him.  He  had  ceased  to  speak,  as  if  wait¬ 
ing  for  my  answer.  I  could  feel  his  heavy  eyes 
fixed  on  me  with  intensity.  His  habit  of  master¬ 
ing  his  emotions  prevented  the  onlookers  from 
noticing  anything  unusual  between  us.  But  I 
could  feel  his  hand  nervously  grasping  the  chair 
where  my  shoulders  were  resting.  The  Empress 
had  just  retired  to  the  blue  drawing-room  with 
some  of  her  ladies.  From  where  I  was  seated  I 
could  see  Walewski  bending  over  the  Princesse 
d’Essling.  She  was  laughing  behind  her  fan. 
General  Ronsin  was  coughing  nervously  to  wake 
Cardinal  Bacciochi,  who,  as  usual,  was  probably 
snoring,  taking  advantage  of  the  music  of  the  band 
which  mercifully  drowned  the  indiscreet  noise. 
It  was  a  habit  of  the  good  Cardinal’s  to  recite  his 
rosary  at  Court  (I  think  he  did  it  to  please  the 
Empress),  but  very  soon  sleep  would  start  assailing 
him.  Then  his  faithful  friend  Ronsin  would  step 
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on  the  Cardinal’s  feet  or  push  his  elbow,  until  the 
time  for  retiring  had  come.  The  sight  of  the 
Cardinal  gave  me  an  idea. 

The  great  man  of  the  Argenteau  family  was,  as 
I  have  said,  the  Comte  Joseph.  The  next  in  im¬ 
portance  was  his  brother  Charles,  Archbishop  of 
Tyrus.  This  venerable  prelate — he  was  then 
eighty — had  during  his  youth  been  a  dashing 
officer  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Emperor’s  death  had  taken  Holy  Orders.  He 
was  now  living  at  Liege  and  possessed  the  title  of 
an  honorary  canon  of  the  cathedral.  He  had  been 
a  favourite  of  sovereigns  and  was  a  Knight  of  many 
Orders.  He  was  already  an  Officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  and  I  knew  that  he  would  be  very 
proud  to  have  the  Grand  Cross.  So,  turning  to 
the  Emperor,  I  said  : 

“  Sire,  would  it  please  Your  Majesty  to  grant 
the  Archbishop  of  Tyrus,  my  husband’s  great- 
uncle,  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  ?  ” 

“  If  I  had  known  that  it  could  afford  any  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  good  Archbishop  I  would  have  done 
it  long  ago,  Comtesse.  It  is  only  justice,  and  you 
ought  not  to  have  had  to  request  it.  Anyhow,  it 
is  willingly  granted,  and  I  regret  that  you  asked 
for  so  little.” 

I  was  well  pleased  both  for  the  Archbishop  and 
for  myself.  The  matter  was  not  as  small  as  the 
Emperor  had  been  pleased  to  say.  For  in  his 
eagerness  to  grant  me  a  favour  he  had  entirely 
forgotten  the  Empress.  Up  to  now  she  had  been 
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the  only  one  to  obtain  favours  from  the  Pope  and 
to  give  them  to  the  clergy.  She  had  been  very 
jealous  to  keep  this  privilege  to  herself,  probably 
hoping  thus  to  be  made  one  day  “  Sainte  Eugenie.” 
She  had  even  given  the  bishopric  of  Amiens  to  a 
certain  Abbe  Boudinet,  of  Cognac.  The  only 
claim  that  Boudinet  had  had  to  the  honour  was 
that  of  having  predicted  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Montijo  that  she  would  wear  an  Imperial  crown. 
Really,  women  are  strange  beings.  If  the  Em¬ 
press,  devout  Catholic  as  she  was,  had  been  con¬ 
sistent  with  herself  she  would  have  had  him  burnt 
for  sorcery,  instead  of  making  a  bishop  of  that 
fortune-teller. 

Knowing  this,  I  wondered  whether  the  Em¬ 
peror  would  dare  to  risk  a  “  scene  ”  for  my  sake. 
In  any  case,  I  would  be  able  to  judge  if  my 
influence  over  him  was  really  what  people  thought. 
I  never  found  out  how  he  did  it,  but  he  evidently 
succeeded,  for  on  February  18,  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  Emperor  : 

Palace  of  the  Tuileries, 

February  1 8,  1868. 

Madame  la  Comtesse, 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  informing  you 
that,  in  accordance  with  your  wishes,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Tyrus  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Grand  Croix  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  It  is 
a  real  satisfaction  to  me  to  crown  such  a  long 
career,  and  at  the  same  time  to  please  you. 
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Believe,  Madame  la  Comtesse,  in  my  devoted 
sentiments. 


Napoleon. 


I  have  only  related  this  incident  in  order  to  show 
how  it  happened  that  the  Emperor  wrote  to  me  a 
letter  which  was  the  first  of  many  to  come.  Most 
of  them  were  only  signed  by  him.  This  first  one, 
however,  was  entirely  written  in  his  own  hand — 
a  fact  that  made  me  not  a  little  proud.  I  wrote 
him  to  thank  him  for  his  gracious  acquiescence  in 
my  request,  and  in  the  same  letter  informed  him 
that  my  husband  would  willingly  become  a  French¬ 
man,  should  it  please  His  Majesty.  A  few  days 
later  I  received  the  following  letter,  also  written 
in  the  Emperor’s  hand,  as,  indeed,  are  all  I  still 
possess  from  him  : 


Paris, 

February  27,  1868. 

Madame  la  Comtesse, 

I  have  asked  for  information  as  to  the 
steps  to  be  taken  to  allow  a  foreigner  to  be 
naturalized  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  here  is 
what  has  to  be  done  : 

First. — A  petition  must  be  addressed  to  the 
Garde  des  Sceaux  in  which  permission  is  asked  to 
take  up  one’s  domicile  in  France,  and  to  enjoy 
there  all  civil  rights,  in  accordance  with  Article  13 
of  the  Code  Napoleon. 

Second.— One  year  later  I  will  be  able  to 
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promulgate  a  decree  to  effect  the  naturalization  of 
your  husband. 

Please  accept,  Madame  la  Comtesse,  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  my  devoted  sentiments. 

Napoleon. 

I  showed  the  letter  to  my  husband,  and  he  was 
rather  perplexed.  So  was  I. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  we  were  “  domiciled,” 
to  use  the  legal  word,  in  Belgium.  Now  we  would 
have  to  take  a  house  in  France — in  Paris,  of  course. 
This  was  not  a  small  matter.  Nevertheless  our 
fortune  permitted  us  to  have  a  suitable  establish¬ 
ment.  The  expenses  would  be  great.  Generally 
we  were  travelling  from  Argenteau  to  Brussels, 
or  from  Ochaim  to  Paris,  and  kept  with  us  only 
three  or  four  servants.  Now  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  a  full  house  and  keep  several  carriages  and 
horses.  The  house  would  have  to  be  fairly  big. 
The  making  of  the  new  boulevards  had  im¬ 
mensely  increased  the  value  of  properties.  True, 
there  were  beautiful  “  hotels  ”  with  fine  gardens, 
between  the  Invalides  and  Grenelle,  which  could 
be  had  at  a  reasonable  price.  But  I  would 
not  live  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  which 
for  some  reason  I  have  always  hated.  For  one 
instant  I  thought  of  telling  the  Emperor  about 
my  embarrassment.  But  I  remembered  his  reck¬ 
less  generosity,  and  I  knew  only  too  well  what  he 
would  do.  Several  times  I  had  had  much  diffi¬ 
culty  in  refusing  considerable  gifts  he  had  pressed 
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on  me,  so  I  resolved  to  manage  the  business 
alone. 

On  the  whole  I  was  rather  pleased  at  the  idea  of 
having  a  home  in  Paris — a  home,  I  decided,  which 
should  have  to  be  worthy  of  the  reputation  for 
taste  and  elegance  I  had  hitherto  acquired. 

When  I  first  called  at  the  Tuileries  after  the 
nomination  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tyrus  everybody 
was  uncommonly  charming  to  me,  and  I  was 
greatly  pleased.  However,  my  delight  was  not  to 
last  long.  When,  after  a  while,  the  Empress 
entered  we  stood  up  and  she  passed,  making  a 
friendly  nod  here  and  there.  But  I  noticed  an 
expression  of  discontent  on  her  face  when  she  saw 
me.  And  her  chaplain,  the  Jesuit  Bauer,  who 
followed  her,  gave  me  a  keen  look  of  hatred. 
Evidently  he  had  heard  the  news  about  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Tyrus  and  had  told  the  Empress.  I 
really  felt  uncomfortable,  for  with  the  Empress 
you  never  knew  what  would  happen,  and  I  was 
always  afraid  of  a  scandal.  I  had  given  the 
Empress  no  reason  of  complaint  whatever,  and  my 
attitude  towards  her  had  always  been  one  of  great 
respect.  I  even  pitied  her  a  little,  for  she  had 
sometimes  much  to  suffer  from  her  rivals.  But 
these  sentiments  did  not  prevent  me  from  feeling 
that  my  position  was  very  difficult,  and  I  was  some¬ 
what  inclined  never  to  come  again  to  the  Tuileries. 

I  must  tell  here  the  story  of  a  famous  scene 
which  was  recalled  to  my  memory  when  I  saw  the 
Empress  frowning  at  me.  It  had  occurred  at  St. 
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Cloud,  and,  as  to-day,  the  Empress  had  been  the 
last  to  join  the  Court  circle.  When  she  appeared 
all  the  ladies  stood  up  and  curtsied  except  the 
Comtesse  de  Castiglione,  who  remained  indolently 
lying  in  her  armchair,  looking  defiantly  at  the 
sovereign.  Thereupon  the  Empress  left  the  room 
at  once,  entered  the  Emperor’s  cabinet,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  she  wrould  go  away,  as  she  refused  to 
be  insulted  by  an  inferior  in  her  own  Court.  The 
Emperor  tried  to  appease  her,  but  without  any 
success. 

The  next  morning  Eugenie  sent  to  her  husband, 
who  was  at  that  moment  presiding  over  the  Privy 
Council,  a  message  to  the  effect  that  she  was 
coming  down  to  explain  to  the  Ministers  the  cause 
of  her  departure.  The  Emperor,  much  annoyed, 
gave  one  of  his  Chamberlains,  Tascher  de  la 
Pagerie,  the  order  to  go  and  by  some  means 
prevent  the  Empress  from  executing  her  project. 

After  having  wasted  his  eloquence  in  order  to 
persuade  the  Empress  to  give  way,  poor  Tascher, 
at  his  wits’  end,  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  and 
stood  by  the  door,  apologizing  and  referring  to  the 
orders  of  His  Majesty.  The  Empress,  beyond 
herself  with  anger,  took  a  parcel  of  some  costly 
lace  which  she  had  just  received,  threw  it  into  the 
fire,  wrapping  and  all,  then  sent  the  contents  of 
her  drawers  after  it,  and  finally  declared  that  she 
would  set  fire  to  the  curtains  if  the  door  was  not 
opened  at  once.  Happily  by  this  time  the  Council 
was  over,  and  the  Emperor,  who  had  just  come  on 
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the  scene,  succeeded  in  consoling  the  Empress, 
after  having  warmly  thanked  his  Chamberlain. 

Now,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  Emperor  was  readier 
to  send  the  Comtesse  de  Castiglione  away  than  the 
Empress  could  suspect.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
he  had  been  much  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  the 
attractive  Italian,  but  he  had  received  positive 
information  that  she  was  a  political  agent  sent  to 
him  by  Cavour  and  the  King  of  Italy. 

Anyhow,  the  result  of  that  scene  was  that  the 
Comtesse  de  Castiglione  had  to  leave  the  Court, 
and  she  could  blame  nobody  but  herself.  Indeed, 
she  had  acted  wrongly  ;  the  favour  of  the  Emperor 
ought  not  to  have  blinded  her  to  such  a  degree. 

But  let  me  return  to  my  own  story. 

When  next  I  saw  the  Due  de  Persigny  I  told 
him  that  it  was  not  a  rose  without  thorns  to  be 
even  the  platonic  friend  of  an  Emperor,  and  that, 
though  it  would  be  painful,  I  would  retire  to 
Argenteau  for  ever,  and  my  husband  would  not 
be  naturalized  as  had  been  arranged. 

Persigny  was  greatly  upset  and  begged  me  not 
to  do  anything  rash.  I,  however,  refused  to  listen 
to  him. 

Besides,  I  added,  u  my  going  to  Argenteau 
will  put  an  end  to  my  worry  about  a  suitable  house 
for  us.” 

“  Dear  Comtesse,”  he  answered,  “  in  that 
matter  at  least  I  can  help  you.  If  you  really 

want  a  charming  house  in  good  condition  I  have 
one  for  you.” 
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“  Impossible.  I  have  been  everywhere.  All 
those  I  like  are  occupied,  and  please  do  not  men¬ 
tion  the  Invalides.” 

“  Oh  no  !  It  is  not  so  far — only  a  few  steps 
from  here.  It  is  my  own  home,  rue  de  VElysee .” 

“  Your  house !  The  most  charming  in  all 
Paris  !  How  can  you  leave  it  ?  ” 

“  The  Duchesse  is  tired  of  it ;  there  is  no  other 
reason.  I  will  certainly  be  very  sorry  to  part  with 
it,  but  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  you 
will  be  there.  Come  now  and  see  if  it  can  suit 
you.” 

I  knew  the  “  hotel  Persigny  ”  well,  for  I  was  a 
good  friend  of  the  Duchesse  and  consequently  one 
of  her  regular  visitors,  but  I  had  never  viewed  the 
house  as  its  future  owner.  It  pleased  me  im¬ 
mensely  ;  there  was  a  small,  well-kept  garden 
with  a  door  leading  on  to  the  rue  du  faubourg  St. 
Honore ,  and  a  big  conservatory  (opening  into  one 
of  the  ground-floor  rooms)  had  been  built  at  the 
back  of  the  “  hotel.”  The  reception  rooms  were 
spacious  and  admirably  constructed  ;  one  of  them 
was  white  and  gold,  another  all  painted  in  imitation 
of  the  sumptuous  and  decorative  Renaissance  style. 
The  dining-room  was  panelled  with  old  Italian 
carvings.  The  wide  staircase  was  of  white  marble 
with  a  handrail  made  of  forged  iron,  a  sheer 
masterpiece.  The  whole  house  was  richly  fur¬ 
nished.  There  were  particularly  some  old  paint¬ 
ings  and  tapestries  that  I  vowed  to  buy  if  I  could, 
as  indeed  it  proved  I  was  able  to  do. 
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When  I  had  examined  everything  which  could 
interest  me  the  Due  took  me  back  to  the  room 
leading  to  the  conservatory. 

“  This  was  my  buen-retiro ,  my  particular  room, 
where  I  loved  to  sojourn.  If  you  will  do  me  a 
great  favour,  Comtesse,  you  also  will  keep  it  for 
your  personal  use.  These  old  wainscotings  and 
tapestries,  the  heavy-beamed  ceiling,  and  the  light 
coming  only  through  the  winter-garden  make  the 
room  have  a  rather  serious  appearance.  But  a  few 
cosy  chairs,  a  couch,  and  your  personal  artistic 
touch  will  give  it  a  very  pleasant  aspect.  Anyhow, 
promise  to  do  that  for  me.” 

I  promised  it  willingly  ;  the  room  was  beautiful, 
and  if  it  looked  more  like  a  small  state-room  than  a 
woman’s  boudoir,  this  detail  did  not  displease  me. 
I  wonder  whether  I  would  have  liked  it  as  much 
had  I  known  that  this  room  was  something  else 
that  I  did  not  suspect.  Be  it  as  it  may,  I  was 
altogether  enraptured  and  wanted  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  at  once.  Persigny  smiled  in  a  slightly 
melancholy  manner  at  my  enthusiasm.  I  could 
well  understand  his  mood.  I,  too,  should  have 
been  sorry  to  leave  such  a  paradise. 

My  husband  found  the  price  most  reasonable 
and  decided  to  buy  the  house  without  further 
delay.  I  was  soon  busy  with  my  installation  into 
the  new  home,  and  a  few  months  afterwards  we 
joyously  celebrated  our  house-warming  at  No.  8 
rue  de  VElysee. 
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Florrie  and  Mademoiselle  Blanchard. — Ems. — King 
William  and  Bismarck. — Bismarck  Calls  upon  Me. 
— Explanations  and  Forebodings. — Roschen. 

ROSALIE,  when  a  child,  was  bright  and 
lovely,  fair  like  me,  but  more  piquant 
and  frolicsome.  My  husband  and  I 
had  been  somewhat  disappointed  not 
to  have  a  son,  but  our  love  for  her  was  none  the 
less  as  great  as  it  could  be.  In  fact,  she  was  much 
too  much  spoiled  by  everybody,  and  I  thought  it 
prudent  to  place  her  under  proper  supervision.  I 
engaged  an  English  nurse  and  a  French  governess 
for  her.  English  nurses  have  the  reputation  of 
knowing  how  to  handle  a  child,  of  being  very 
clean,  and  of  behaving  with  the  utmost  propriety. 
I  was  not  disappointed  with  Florence  Bright,  an 
Essex  girl  whom  I  got  through  a  Paris  agency. 
Rosalie  took  to  “  Florrie  ”  at  once ;  as  for  me,  it 
took  me  some  time  to  get  used  to  her.  She  was 
certainly  a  worthy  person  and  honest,  but  dis¬ 
obliging  and  unsympathetic.  She  did  her  duty 
in  the  nursery,  attending  to  all  Rosalie’s  physical 
wants  and  keeping  the  nursery  as  well  as  her  own 
and  Rosalie’s  room  in  scrupulous  order.  But  she 
never  did  anything  more.  Neither  for  love  nor 
money  would  she  have  helped  another  servant. 
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Sometimes  she  happened  to  be  in  my  room  with 
the  child  while  I  was  dressing.  She  could  see  my 
maid  hurried  and  flushed,  running  from  one 
drawer  to  another  in  order  to  find  this  or  that ; 
and  never  would  she  lift  a  finger  to  pick  up  any¬ 
thing  or  to  hand  an  object  she  knew  was  wanted. 
Yet  I  could  not  reproach  her  for  the  slightest  error 
in  her  service.  She  was  cordially  hated  by  the 
other  servants,  but  she  did  not  mind.  High  wages 
and  an  easy  task  were  sufficient  to  make  her  happy. 
And  so  she  remained  several  years  with  us. 

The  French  governess  was  different  from  her  in 
every  point.  I  cannot  well  compare  these  two, 
for  Mademoiselle  Blanchard  was  not  a  servant. 
Nevertheless  she  had  at  least  some  excuse  for 
restricting  her  services  to  the  instruction  of  her 
pupil.  Instead  of  behaving  thus,  she  was  always 
ready  to  oblige  everybody,  even  her  inferiors,  and 
was  altogether  one  of  the  most  charming  persons 
I  ever  met.  Everyone  in  the  household  loved  her. 
Her  one  drawback  was  that  she  was  rather  too 
pretty  for  a  governess.  She  was  tall,  had  a  wasp’s 
waist,  beautiful  dark  eyes  and  dazzling  white 
teeth.  The  Comtesse  de  Pourtales  had  recom¬ 
mended  her  : 

She  has  been  one  year  with  me,  and  I  am  very 
sorry  to  part  with  her ;  but  she  says  that  she  can 
only  start  an  education  and  that  she  leaves  her 
pupils  when  they  are  ten.  She  is  of  a  good  family 
who  have  been  unfortunate,  and  she  deserves 
interest.” 
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Soon  Rosalie  loved  her  governess  nearly  as 
much,  I  think,  as  she  did  myself,  and  could  not 
live  without  her.  Blanchard  knew  how  to  be 
useful  in  a  hundred  ways.  With  her  and  Florrie 
I  felt  quite  at  ease  on  my  daughter’s  account,  at 
least  for  some  time  to  come. 

Our  installation  in  the  rue  de  l’Elysee  had  been 
a  tiring  affair,  for  I  did  not  leave  to  anybody  the 
care  of  supervising  it.  So  I  was  very  glad,  when 
July  came,  to  take  my  departure  from  Paris  and  to 
have  a  change  of  air.  My  husband  having  had 
during  the  winter  a  slight  attack  of  jaundice,  we 
decided  to  go  to  Ems.  It  was  not  quite  as  select 
as  Baden-Baden,  where  most  of  our  friends  were 
going,  but  we  wanted  a  rest  and  change  after  our 
strenuous  Paris  life. 

Ems  was  far  from  empty,  and  among  the  visitors 
were  the  King  of  Prussia  with  Queen  Augusta  and 
Comte  Bismarck.  The  King  probably  saw  our 
name  on  the  visitors’  list ;  for  a  few  days  after  our 
arrival  we  received  an  invitation  to  a  garden-party 
at  the  Royal  villa.  King  Wilhelm  told  me 
gallantly  that  he  had  not  forgotten  the  beautiful 
Judith  of  Compiegne  and  that  he  was  glad  to  see 
her  again.  He  took  me  aside  a  little  and  we  walked 
among  the  trees  in  a  small  alley  of  the  park.  He 
was  comparing  life  in  Paris  and  in  Berlin. 

“  Ah  !  ”  he  said,  with  a  smile  which  was  almost 
a  sigh,  “  you  know  how  to  live  in  Paris,  Comtesse, 
and  I  wonder  whether  it  is  not  better  to  be  gay  as 
you  are  there  than  to  be  always  stern  and  sedate  as 
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we  are  in  Berlin.  It  is  sometimes  a  very  tedious 
place.” 

I  answered  that  I  was  sure  that  there  were  also 
in  Berlin  nice  men  and  beautiful  women  ;  I  had 
certainly  lost  much  by  never  going  there.  A  banal 
enough  conversation,  to  be  sure.  Yet  we  had  not 
been  two  minutes  together  when  the  bushes  round 
us  were  moved  as  if  by  a  wild  boar,  and  Comte 
Bismarck  appeared  before  us.  He  offered  his 
apologies,  saying  respectfully  that  it  was  just  the 
time  for  His  Majesty  to  take  his  third  glass  of 
water. 

“  I  note  that  Monsieur  le  Comte  has  become  a 
medical  attendant  since  last  year,”  said  I,  in  a 
mocking  tone. 

But  Bismarck  answered  only  :  “  I  am  the  most 
faithful  servant  of  my  master.” 

Servant !  Servant  indeed !  Several  times  I 
had  noticed  the  tyranny  to  which  this  so-called 
servant  submitted  his  master,  and  I  had  wondered 
how  the  latter  could  bear  it.  Was  it  senility  ? 
Perhaps,  for  Wilhelm  was  already  more  than 
seventy.  If  Comte  Bismarck  had  been  satisfied 
with  keeping  his  masterly  ways  for  private  councils 
all  would  have  been  well,  but  he  took  no  notice  of 
onlookers.  To  quote  one  instance  :  On  his  last 
journey  to  Paris  the  King  had  been  greatly  pleased 
both  with  the  marvels  of  the  Exhibition  and  the 
magnificent  reception  he  had  been  given  ;  and 
before  taking  leave  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  he 
told  him  sorrowfully  : 
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“  To  think  that  the  next  time  we  shall  see  each 
other  it  will  be  on  a  battlefield  !  ” 

The  Emperor  had  raised  his  eyebrows,  asking 
why  it  should  be  thus,  whilst  Comte  Bismarck  laid 
his  heavy  boot  on  the  kingly  toes,  causing  poor 
Wilhelm  to  blush  with  pain  and  anger.  General 
Raimbault,*  who  was  the  fourth  of  the  party,  has 
told  me  the  incident,  adding  : 

“  For  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  understand 
what  King  Wilhelm  meant.  I  think  it  was  a  bad 
joke,  such  as  those  Prussians  often  make,  and 
Comte  Bismarck  thought  it  tactless.  All  the  same 
he  could  have  behaved  more  respectfully.” 

To  finish  Raimbault’s  story,  I  may  add  that  the 
Emperor  did  not  share  his  artless  view.  He  knew 
at  once  what  we  now  all  know  so  well.  A  few 
days  later  he  called  Marshal  Ney  in  his  cabinet ; 
they  had  a  long  conference,  and  from  it  resulted 
the  Military  Law  of  1868,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  an  immediate  reinforcement  of  the  army,  as 
far  as  existing  conditions  could  permit  it. 

I  do  not  know  whether  at  Ems  Comte  Bis¬ 
marck  was  afraid  of  more  such  indiscretions,  but 
he  took  great  care  lest  the  King  should  speak  alone 
with  me.  However,  I  as  well  as  my  husband  were 
invited  several  times  to  dine  with  King  Wilhelm, 
which  was  far  from  being  a  pleasant  task.  Eti¬ 
quette  demands  that  the  Royal  guests  begin  to  eat 
at  the  same  time  as  their  Royal  host,  and  finish 

*  There  are  different  spellings  for  this  name  to  be  found  in  the 
manuscript,  but  the  person  is  probably  always  the  same. — [Ed.] 
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only  when  he  has  finished.  With  Wilhelm  it 
seemed  as  if  it  would  never  finish.  He  had  an 
idea  that  to  eat  slowly  was  the  one  means  to  live 
a  long  life,  and  by  the  way  he  behaved  one  could 
see  that  his  dearest  wish  was  to  live  at  least  a 
hundred  years.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  quite 
amusing  to  observe  Comte  Bismarck.  He  was 
always  keeping  one  eye  on  the  King  and  the  other 
one  on  the  flunkey,  and  had  two  or  three  helpings 
of  every  course  ;  I  never  have  seen  such  a  ferocious 
appetite. 

The  King  having  once  remarked  how  sorry  he 
would  be  not  to  take  me  with  him  to  Berlin,  I 
made  bold  enough  to  answer  that  if  he  favoured 
me  with  a  photograph  of  himself,  I  at  least  should 
have  the  pleasure  of  taking  him  with  me  to  Paris. 

His  answer  was  the  following  letter,  written  in 
a  doubtful  French  : 

Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Mercy-Argenteau, 

nee  Chimay. 

Madame, 

The  demand  you  have  been  kind  enough 
to  address  me  authorizes  me  to  send  you  the 
enclosed,  which  I  hope  will  remind  you  sometimes 
of  the  stay  at  Ems,  embellished  by  your  presence. 

Believe  me,  Madame, 

Your  all  devoted, 
Guillaume, 

King  of  Prussia. 

Ems,  July  25,  1868. 
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The  “  enclosed  ”  was  a  good  photograph, 
signed  Wilhelm,  framed  in  gold  with  a  Royal 
crown  in  diamonds  on  top.  I  was  delighted  and 
not  a  little  flattered.  I  knew  from  hearsay  that 
they  were  rather  mean  at  the  Berlin  Court,  and 
the  King’s  unwonted  generosity  showed  clearly 
that  he  had  some  regard  for  me.  We  had  met 
several  times  at  Ems,  and  I  had  found  him  a  gentle 
and  kind  man,  although  of  a  rather  weak  intellect, 
anxious  to  act  rightly,  but  above  all  to  avoid 
Comte  Bismarck’s  disapproval.  These  two  men 
made  me  think  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Richelieu,  with 
the  difference  that  while  the  young  King  of 
France  often  felt  some  desire  to  rebel,  the  aged 
King  of  Prussia  had  gladly  accepted  the  Comte’s 
domination. 

Since  these  days  I  have  gained  a  strong  suspicion 
that  this  beautiful  and  costly  frame  was  sent  me  on 
Bismarck’s  advice,  too.  He  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  employing  me  in  his  secret  service,  and 
probably  thought  that  this  unheard-of  liberality 
would  be  sufficient  to  purchase  my  conscience. 
This  must  also  be  the  explanation  of  the  following 
episode,  the  meaning  of  which  I,  however,  could 
not  grasp  at  the  moment. 

A  certain  morning  a  servant  brought  me  a 
letter  :  Comte  Bismarck  asked  permission  to  call 
upon  me  in  the  afternoon.  I  was  on  the  point  of 
refusing,  for  I  liked  him  less  and  less.  But  wonder¬ 
ing  what  could  be  the  matter,  I  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  The  Minister  had  not  been  very 
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courteous  to  me — why,  I  could  not  imagine,  and 
I  hoped  that  I  might  find  out  during  this  interview. 

I  dressed  rather  carefully  and  arranged  my 
sitting-room  as  well  as  I  could  with  some  flowers 
and  some  personal  knick-knacks.  However,  I  was 
unable  to  hide  the  vulgar  appearance  of  this  hired 
apartment.  My  sitting-room  was  the  best  in  the 
hotel,  but  the  blue  paper  on  the  walls,  the  red  rep 
curtains,  the  furniture  of  nondescript  style,  and, 
above  all,  the  huge,  ugly  stove  which  took  up  a 
whole  corner  of  the  room  made  it  distasteful  to  me. 

Well,  I  prepared  myself  for  the  visit  of  Comte 
Bismarck  as  a  general  prepares  for  battle.  I  had 
been  puzzled  by  many  of  his  actions,  and  I  wanted 
to  have  an  explanation.  When  I  had  first  seen 
him  in  Vienna  he  had  seemed  to  me  a  bon  papa 
who  could  be  very  clever  and  very  strong,  and  I 
had  felt  somewhat  attracted  by  him.  But  in  Paris 
my  sentiments  had  begun  to  alter.  For  there  I 
found  him  loquacious  and  jovial  to  the  brink  of 
ridiculousness  ;  all  the  more  as  he  had  the  most 
noisy  laugh  I  ever  have  heard  ;  it  was  not  human, 
it  reminded  me  of  a  huge  dog’s  barking.  Now, 
at  Ems,  he  was  decidedly  disagreeable,  with  a  look 
of  nervousness  and  impatience  which  could  not 
escape  a  woman,  and  which  was  all  the  stranger 
as  he  had  now  many  reasons  for  being  happy  and 
proud  of  his  achievements.  .  .  .  Well,  I  would 
see,  or,  at  least,  I  would  try  my  best  to  understand 
him. 

It  was  a  warm  afternoon,  I  remember,  and  one 
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could  hear  through  the  open  windows  the  music 
of  the  band  which  was  playing  in  the  garden  of 
the  Kursaal.  I  had  ordered  some  coffee  and  a 
light  repast,  without  forgetting  some  beer  and 
wine  ;  for  I  was  aware  of  his  continual  thirst.  At 
three  o’clock  sharp  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door, 
which  opened  wide,  and  a  servant  announced  his 
Excellency  Comte  Bismarck. 

Even  now,  after  so  many  years  and  after  all  I 
had  to  suffer  through  this  man,  I  cannot  help 
laughing  when  I  remember  the  sight  of  him  as  he 
appeared  framed  by  the  door.  Comte  Bismarck, 
that  giant  of  six  feet  and  a  half,  dressed  in  a  canary- 
yellow  tunic,  tight  white  trousers,  and  high  black 
boots,  was  bowing  low  before  me,  showing  me  just 
his  bald  and  shiny  cranium.  For  one  instant  I 
feared  lest  I  should  laugh  aloud,  and  only  my  self- 
command  and  habit  of  the  world  prevented  me 
from  doing  so.  The  door  was  shut  behind  him, 
he  was  upright  again.  I  gave  him  my  hand,  which 
he  kissed  most  gallantly,  and  offered  him  a  seat 
on  a  sofa  that  looked  as  if  it  could  bear  safely  his 
considerable  weight.  The  sofa  groaned,  but  held 
good  nevertheless. 

“  I  come  to  apologize,”  said  he,  “  for  my 
apparent  rudeness  of  the  other  day,  when  I  inter¬ 
rupted  your  conversation  with  my  master,  dear 
madam,  but  I  had  been  sent  by  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  who  was  afraid - ” 

Though  I  resented  his  remark,  I  took  it  lightly  : 

“  Her  Majesty  need  not  have  been  afraid.  I 
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believed  that  the  King’s  age  might  be  sufficient 
to  think  him  safe  in  any  lady’s  company.” 

Bismarck  saw  that  I  was  not  pleased,  and  as  I 
had  got  up  he  took  my  hand  and  forced  me  to  sit 
down  again.  He  earnestly  apologized  for  his 
blunder,  even  tearing  in  his  endeavours  the  lowest 
flounce  of  my  lovely  Brussels  lace  gown,  and 
apologizing  once  more. 

“  Well,”  I  replied,  “  let  us  say  that  the  Queen 
was  afraid  lest  the  King  should  catch  a  cold  ! 
And  now  let  us  talk  of  something  else.  As  you 
have  done  me  the  favour  of  calling  I  will  use  the 
opportunity  and  have  a  good  lesson  in  politics. 
They  begin  to  interest  me  strangely.” 

“  I  am  entirely  at  your  service.” 

“  Well,  I  should  like  to  know  why  you  made 
war  on  Denmark  and  on  Austria,  and  why  it  is 
that  after  your  great  success  you  seem  less  pleased 
than  before.” 

He  seemed  surprised,  but  I  remained  silent, 
evidently  waiting  for  an  explanation.  So  he 
began  : 

“  You  see,  dear  madam,  King  Frederick  of 
Denmark  was  still  a  young  man  when  I  happened 
to  know  him.  He  was  a  great  hunter.  .  .  .” 

I  omit  some  lengthy  details  about  a  stag  hunt  of 
which  he  talked  there.  Then  he  mentioned  a  visit 
which  he  made  together  with  King  Frederick  to 
some  place  in  Bavaria — I  forget  the  name  ;  I  only 
remember  that  he  described  it  with  many  parti¬ 
culars.  He  insisted  very  much  on  the  likeness 
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between  King  Frederick  and  his  father.  Suddenly 
he  remembered  that  his  (Bismarck’s)  father  had 
known  the  King’s  father  intimately,  and  now  he 
began  to  talk  of  the  other  acquaintances  of  old 
Bismarck,  of  Gneisenau  and  Scharnhorst,  the 
creators  of  the  modern  Prussian  army.  The  whole 
system  was  explained  to  me,  and  I  had  to  learn 
all  the  difficulties  they  and  the  other  heroes  of 
the  War  of  Independence  had  experienced.  .  .  . 
There  was  no  stopping  Bismarck’s  endless  stream 
of  biographies,  narrated  in  a  clever  chain  of  inci¬ 
dents.  He  talked  of  the  most  unlikely  people  and 
adventures,  avoiding  only  the  one  point  I  had 
ventured  to  ask  him.  I  tried  some  interruption, 
but  it  was  all  in  vain.  There  came  still  more 
biographies  of  people  I  had  never  heard  of,  and 
still  more  historical  events  of  which  I  had  no  desire 
to  gain  any  knowledge.  He  talked  also  of  his 
dogs,  of  his  servants,  and  about  some  poor  relations 
of  his  wife — in  short,  of  anything  except  of  the 
one  thing  I  wanted.  It  was  clear  :  he  was  busy 
putting  me  off. 

When  at  last  the  servant  entered  with  the 
collation  I  uttered  a  sigh  of  relief  and  surveyed  the 
preparation,  while  my  visitor  eyed  with  satisfaction 
a  big  tankard  of  beer  and  two  bottles  of  Fron- 
tignan.  To  my  surprise,  my  maid  was  assisted  by 
a  servant  of  the  hotel  whom  I  did  not  know.  She 
was  a  typical  German  peasant  girl,  tall,  stout,  with 
a  lovely  complexion,  and  with  her  thick  blonde 
hair  plaited  tightly  and  dressed  like  a  crown  around 
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her  head.  She  was  all  blushes  and  smiles,  and 
made  knixes  at  nearly  every  step.  While  she 
seemed  to  ignore  me  totally,  she  was  looking  at 
Comte  Bismarck  in  a  shy  but  impudent  way.  I 
was  wondering  why  she  was  there.  As  for  the 
Comte,  he  glanced  at  her  when  she  entered,  and 
then  took  no  more  notice  of  her. 

I  was  looking  at  my  visitor,  at  his  big  frog’s 
eyes,  at  his  long  falling  moustache  of  doubtful 
cleanliness,  and  his  rude  manners  (he  had  crossed 
his  left  foot  over  his  right  knee).  A  wave  of 
disgust  overcame  me.  After  a  while  I  resumed 
the  conversation  and  gave  him  to  understand  that 
I  had  not  been  duped  by  all  his  talk,  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  had 
recited  a  list  of  facts,  which  were  more  or  less 
uninteresting  to  me,  only  in  order  to  lead  my 
thoughts  to  some  other  field. 

“  Don’t  you  think,”  said  I  at  last,  “  that  your 
behaviour  is  rather  strange  ?  I  feel  there  is 
mockery  in  it,  and  that  just  at  the  moment  when 
you  come  to  apologize  for  a  previous  offence  !  ” 
He  seemed  thoughtful,  but  suddenly  : 

“  Well,”  he  said,  “  if  you  wish  it,  I  will  tell 
you  all.  I  am  an  ambitious  man,  not  only  for 
myself  personally,  but  above  all  for  my  country. 
After  centuries  of  struggle  Prussia  must  at  last 
obtain  the  rank  she  deserves.  Since  the  Napoleonic 
wars  Prussia,  having  played  the  most  prominent 
part  in  the  German  States,  has  become  the  equal 
of  Austria.  Had  this  latter  country  grasped  the 
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magnitude  of  my  thoughts  an  Austro-Prussian 
Union  would  have  been  brought  into  existence. 
This  was  my  leading  idea  when  I  offered  Austria 
a  share  in  the  conquest  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 
But  the  partner  I  had  chosen  did  not  understand 
me.  Viennese  ideas  have  always  been  petty  and 
narrow.” 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  I  answered — not 
without  derision  : 

“  It  seems  that  another  Napoleon  Bonaparte  has 
come,  who  wants  to  do  for  Prussia  what  the  former 
one  did  for  France,  one  who  perhaps  wants  for 
himself  the  Prussian  throne - ” 

“  Comtesse,”  cried  Bismarck,  and  only  at  this 
particular  minute  he  appeared  to  be  candid, 
“  Comtesse,  this  was  never  in  the  mind  of  the 
man  you  allude  to.  He  is  too  ambitious  to  be 
an  adventurer,  even  a  successful  one.” 

He  emptied  his  glass  and  went  on  : 

“  I  had  made  a  mistake  in  giving  Austria  half 
the  Danish  booty.  That  mistake  I  had  to  mend. 
The  whole  of  Schleswig-Holstein  had  to  become 
Prussian,  as  Austria  had  proved  unworthy  of  her 
share.  I  confess  I  sought  a  quarrel ;  I  wanted 
this  war.  Austria’s  behaviour  had  compelled  me 
to  seek  a  quarrel,  and  I  found  it.  I  made  war  and 
I  succeeded.  It  was  a  wonderful  achievement, 
was  it  not  ?  ” 

I  could  not  deny  it. 

“  Now,”  said  my  guest,  “  you  ask  why  I  do 
not  look  gratified.  There  are  many  reasons.  My 
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King  is  not  ambitious.  He  is  too  well  pleased 
with  things  as  they  are.  Nor  is  the  Crown  Prince 
the  man  to  understand  me  completely.  Therefore 
naturally  there  is  a  large  party  at  Court  which  out 
of  jealousy  and  stupidity  works  against  me. 
Prussia  is  little  liked  by  the  other  German  States, 
and  my  work  advances  but  slowly.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  my  plans  have  grown.  The  idea  of  sharing 
with  Austria  the  supremacy  among  the  German 
States  has  gone,  but  another  idea  has  arisen  in  my 
mind,  an  idea  similar  but  still  greater — the  idea 
of  sharing  the  supremacy  in  Europe  with  France.” 

Somehow  I  felt  that  he  spoke,  if  not  directly  an 
untruth,  at  least  words  which  were  hiding  the 
truth.  He  had  got  up  and  was  declaiming  with 
violence  and  pathos  : 

“  Think  only  what  we  could  do  together — we 
two,  France  and  Prussia.  France,  the  seat  of 
intellectuality,  the  home  of  good  taste  and  artistic 
feeling,  and  Prussia,  with  its  crowd  of  deep- 
minded  workers.  If  our  two  countries  toil  to¬ 
gether  it  will  be  a  time  of  miracles,  it  will  be  the 
golden  age  of  civilization ;  between  us  we  will  be 
able  to  share  the  peaceful  conquest  of  the  whole 
world  !  ” 

It  seemed  beautiful  enough  ;  nor  did  it  appear 
to  be  an  impossibility.  But  he  lied  !  He  lied  ! 

I  knew  but  little  of  politics,  still  I  had  heard  of  his 
favourite  scheme  of  uniting  the  German  States 
into  one  big  monarchy  ruled  by  Prussia.  Why 
did  he  not  mention  it  ?  It  was  this  which  made 
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me  feel  that  he  lied,  that  every  word  he  said  was 
false.  I  was  sure  that  he  was  not  straightforward. 
I  felt  instinctively  that  he  was  repeating  the  game 
he  had  successfully  played  with  Austria. 

Still  I  heard  his  voice  : 

“  You  have  no  idea  how  we  love  France.  We 
Prussians  have  this  sentiment  in  our  blood. 
Remember  our  great  King  Friedrich  !  We  love 
France.  The  time  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  was  a 
time  of  mistakes.  But  now  all  misunderstandings 
have  disappeared,  and  nothing  remains  than  our 
love  for  France.  We  love  French  ways,  French 
wit,  we  love  French  women.  There  is  not  a 
Queen  in  Germany  that  could  compare  with  you, 
with  your  beauty  and  your  accomplishments,  and 
if  you  only  would - ” 

He  had  quite  unexpectedly  addressed  these  last 
words  to  me  personally.  We  were  now  both 
standing,  I  smiling,  but  feeling  uncomfortable,  he 
glancing  at  me  with  a  strange  look  in  his  eyes. 
It  was  getting  late,  and  the  falling  light  was 
attenuating  the  lurid  colouring  of  the  room  and 
of  the  man.  He  approached  me  to  take  leave, 
and  holding  both  my  hands  in  one  of  his  he  made 
a  gesture  as  if  to  clasp  my  waist  with  the  other. 
But  I  drew  back  sharply. 

When  at  last  he  went  away  I  no  longer  thought 
of  laughing  at  the  retreating  figure  clad  in  canary. 
I  watched  him  as  he  descended  the  stairs ;  his 
huge  frame  was  casting  a  menacing  shadow  on 
the  wall ;  his  heavy  steps,  the  rattling  of  his  sword 
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and  the  clinking  of  his  spurs  sounded  menacingly 
under  the  high  roof.  I  felt  my  heart  gripped  with 
an  indescribable  fear,  and  there  and  then  I  per¬ 
ceived  the  presage  of  terrible  things  to  come. 

I  rang  for  my  maid  and  sent  her  to  my  husband, 
to  ask  him  whether  he  would  come  and  see  me. 
I  wished  to  leave  Ems  the  very  next  day  and  to  be 
far  from  those  awful  and  tactless  Prussians.  From 
my  conversation  with  Comte  Bismarck  I  had  an 
intuition  that  his  plan  was  to  attack  France  next, 
and  from  his  previous  enterprises  I  knew  that  we 
should  want  all  our  strength  against  such  an  enemy. 
I  must  warn  the  Emperor  and  do  everything  in 
my  power  in  order  that  France  might  be  prepared. 

My  husband  approved,  but  suggested  that  he 
should  stay  a  few  days  longer ;  otherwise  our 
departure  might  take  the  character  of  a  flight. 

My  maid  was  that  Marthe  who  had  already 
been  some  years  with  me,  a  little  Parisienne,  saucy 
and  clever.  While  she  was  packing  my  precious 
and  fragile  treasures,  dresses,  hats,  and  frills,  she 
suddenly  addressed  me  : 

“  I  beg  Madame’s  pardon  for  having  brought 
Roschen  with  me  in  the  drawing-room  this  after¬ 
noon.  But  she  asked  me  so  eagerly  ;  and  besides 
I  wanted  Madame  to  see  her.  She  is  very  pretty, 
is  she  not  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  suppose  she  is,  for  a  country  girl.” 

Marthe  remained  silent  for  a  minute,  then  she 
went  on  : 

“  She  is  terribly  jealous  of  Madame.” 
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“  Jealous  of  me  ?  Why  ?  ” 

“  About  Monsieur  le  Comte.” 

“  My  husband  ?  ” 

I  was  puzzled.  I  had  nothing  to  reproach  him 
for  in  this  direction,  although,  in  Society,  it  has 
always  been  deemed  ridiculous  to  boast  of  one’s 
husband’s  fidelity.  However,  I  would  not  have 
thought  that  he  could  have  ever  remarked  that 
rough  German  servant  girl.  I  was  still  more 
astonished  that  Marthe  should  mention  such  a 
thing.  She  was  a  shrewd  girl  who  would  not 
make  a  blunder. 

“  Oh,  no  !  ”  she  retorted  ;  “  not  our  Monsieur 
le  Comte,  I  mean  Comte  Bismarck.” 

“  I  do  not  understand.” 

She  laughed  slyly. 

“  Oh  !  it  is  very  funny.  I  ought  not  to  tell 
a  secret,  but  Madame  la  Comtesse  knows  that  I 
have  no  secrets  for  her.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
to-day  that  the  big  ‘  general  ’  visits  the  hotel.  I 
know  that  he  has  come  before.  Only  two  days 
ago  I  saw  him.” 

“  I  was  not  aware  of  it.  What  personage  did 
he  come  to  see  ?  ” 

“  No  personage  at  all,  Madame,  only  Roschen, 
and  as  he  comes  always  about  midnight  it  is 
quite  natural  that  Madame  has  not  heard  of  it.” 

“  Enough,  Marthe  ;  you  know  I  do  not  like 
bad  jokes  and  never  listen  to  gossip.” 

“  But  it  is  absolute  truth,  Madame,”  she  replied 
warmly ;  “  Comte  Bismarck  is  in  love  with  Ros- 
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chen  and  has  come  several  times  to  see  her  in 
her  room,  which  is  next  to  mine.  The  other  night 
I  heard  something  and  asked  Roschen  what  it  was. 
I  don’t  speak  German  well,  but  among  servants 
we  do  not  want  many  words  to  understand  each 
other.  First  she  said  that  I  was  mistaken,  but  she 
was  too  proud  of  her  conquest  to  keep  it  secret 
very  long.  I  was  incredulous ;  but  she  added  : 
‘  Well,  he  will  come  back  to-morrow  ;  you  can 
see  him  if  you  just  leave  your  door  a  little  ajar.’ 
Then  she  asked  :  (  Do  you  know  whether  your 
mistress  received  a  letter  from  Paris  yesterday  ?  ’ 
I  said  that  I  did  not  know  and  wondered  why  she 
asked  me  that  question.  ‘  Oh  !  ’  she  answered, 
‘  it  is  only  he  who  wants  to  know.’  ” 

Up  to  this  point  I  had  listened  only  with  little 
attention  to  Marthe’s  chattering.  Now  I  could 
not  but  notice  this  detail  concerning  my  corre¬ 
spondence.  So  I  bade  Marthe  go  on. 

“  Well,  Roschen  thought  that  he  was  in  love 
with  Madame,  because  he  never  ceased  speaking 
of  ‘  die  schone  Grafind  Roschen  became  jealous, 
and  told  him  so.  ‘  No,  no,  Roschen,’  he  said  to 
her,  ‘  it’s  you  I  love.  I  hate  those  wicked  French¬ 
women  who  are  everybody’s  sweetheart.  See  if 
it  is  not  true,  Roschen.  The  Comtesse  receives 
every  morning  letters  from  her  lovers  from  Paris  ; 
if  you  can  bring  me  one  I  will  read  it  to  you  so 
that  you  might  be  sure  of  it.  Don’t  be  jealous,’ 
and  he  kissed  her.  That  is  why  Roschen  asked 
me  for  the  letter.” 
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And  Marthe  added  with  a  smile  : 

“  Servants  are  supposed  to  render  each  other 
such  small  services,  but  of  course  I  had  no  letter  to 
give  her.  Madame  can  imagine  how  disappointed 
she  was.  And  to-day,  when  she  heard  that  the 
Comte  was  going  to  call,  she  asked  me  to  let  her 
come  with  me.  That  is  all.” 

I  was  more  interested  than  I  wanted  Marthe 
to  know.  Therefore  I  pretended  that  I  was  tired 
and  sent  her  away.  Indeed,  I  was  weary,  dis¬ 
gusted,  sick  of  everything.  So  that  man  was  going 
to  the  length  of  making  love  to  servants  in  order 
to  spy  on  a  woman  ;  that  man  whom  all  Europe 
hailed  as  a  genius,  an  upholder  of  morals,  religion, 
virtue — I  am  certain  that  he  would  have  sup¬ 
pressed  without  a  scruple  the  poor  girl  he  had 
chosen  as  a  tool  had  he  known  that  she  had 
unwittingly  betrayed  him. 

Paris  was,  perhaps,  rotten,  and  the  Emperor,  at 
least  outwardly,  not  a  model  of  domestic  virtues, 
but  one  thing  was  clear  to  me  :  the  stern  mantle  of 
Prussian  respectability  and  patriotism  served  only 
as  a  disguise  to  a  gang  of  robbers  and  highwaymen, 
while  the  gay  dress  of  France  was  covering  the 
sterling  qualities  of  heart  and  spirit  which  make 
her  the  first  and  the  most-beloved  of  all  nations. 


L.E. 
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Argenteau. — Monseigneur  Florimondds  Will. — An 
Adventure  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. — Persigny's 
Scheme. — The  Secret  Passage. — A  Great  Emotion. 

IT  was  too  soon  to  return  to  Paris,  which  in 
all  probability  was  still  quite  empty ;  for  the 
Emperor,  who  felt  rather  poorly,  was  in 
Plombieres,  hoping  that  the  waters  there 
would  bring  him  relief,  while  the  Empress  was 
staying  at  Fontainebleau  in  complete  retirement, 
accompanied  only  by  the  Duchesse  de  Malakoff. 
So  I  went  to  Argenteau,  where  I  was  to  remain  till 
the  beginning  of  September.  A  gay  crowd  was 
assembled  there  :  my  sister-in-law  Marie-Ange, 
Duchesse  d’Harcourt,  and  her  husband,  Ange- 
lique,  my  other  sister-in-law,  a  charming  girl  of 
twenty  or  twenty-two,  and  Carl,  my  brother-in- 
law.  There  were  also  some  other  members  of  the 
family,  and  my  daughter  Rosalie,  who  had  been 
there  for  her  holidays.  Mademoiselle  Blanchard 
had  once  more  conquered  everybody.  Even 
Florrie  had  by  now  fallen  under  the  spell  of  the 
enchantress.  The  whole  household  was  speaking 
with  undisguised  wonder  of  the  fact  that  during 
a  short  illness  of  the  governess  Florrie  herself  had 
several  times  a  day  attended  to  the  sick  girl.  She 
would  certainly  not  have  done  it  for 
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I  found  old  Comte  Joseph  still  hearty  and 
vigorous  in  spite  of  his  great  age.  He  was  really 
a  wonderful  man.  I  love  to  recall  the  memory  of 
these  days  and  to  remember  all  the  tales  about  our 
family  as  Joseph  told  them.  For  instance,  I  still 
enjoy  thinking  of  the  pride  with  which  he  spoke 
of  Monsieur  Florimond’s  will,  that  same  Flori- 
mond  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  who 
died  in  1794*  He  had  kept  Rosalie  le  Vasseur,  a 
dancer  of  the  Paris  Opera,  on  a  really  Royal  foot¬ 
ing.  But  all  he  had  given  her  was  surpassed  by 
the  generosity  shown  in  his  will.  For  he  left  her 
a  “  petite  maison ,”  which  he  had  built  at  a  cost  of 
50,000  livres,  and  an  income  of  20,000  livres,  so 
that  his  natural  heirs,  the  Comtes  Charles  and 
Eugene,  had  only  an  income  of  3,000  livres  to 
share  between  them. 

And  as  I,  rather  meekly,  expressed  something 
like  indignation,  old  Joseph  cried  : 

“  Why,  Louise  !  Can’t  you  see  the  beauty  of 
it  ?  To  give  a  woman  such  Royal  gifts  when  one 
can  receive  nothing  in  return  !  I  call  that  being  a 
‘  grand  seigneur  ’  ”  ! 

Comte  Joseph  himself  had  in  his  youth  given 
proofs  of  his  being  a  “  grand  seigneur.”  But  not 
only  in  this  direction.  True,  he  was  a  spendthrift 
and  a  gay  companion,  yet  faithful  and  loyal.  But 
after  having  sown  his  wild  oats  he  kept  only  the 
good  qualities  of  the  “  grand  seigneur  ”  and 
achieved  a  brilliant  career,  and  it  is  to  him  that  we 
owe  our  position  and  our  fortune.  Chamberlain 
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of  Napoleon  I.  as  early  as  1805,  he  became  his 
Ambassador  at  the  Bavarian  Court  soon  after¬ 
wards,  and  remained  in  this  situation  till  1813. 
After  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  he  returned  to 
Argenteau,  intending  to  retire.  But  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands,  William  I.,  offered  him  the  post 
of  Grand  Chamberlain  at  his  Court  in  Brussels, 
and  he  accepted  in  1815. 

While  he  had  been  Ambassador  in  Bavaria  the 
Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who  later  became  Leo¬ 
pold  I.,  King  of  the  Belgians,  had  stayed  in 
Munich  during  the  winter  of  1812-13,  and  had 
been  the  guest  of  Comte  Joseph,  for  whom  he  had 
the  greatest  affection  and  respect,  a  sentiment 
which  was  entirely  reciprocated.  When  in  1831, 
the  Prince  was  called  to  the  throne  of  Belgium, 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  sovereign  was  to 
summon  Comte  Joseph  to  Brussels  and  to  offer 
him  the  position  of  Great  Marshal  of  his  Court. 
But  although  his  affection  for  King  Leopold 
would  have  been  a  sufficient  inducement  and 
excuse  (if  an  excuse  was  at  all  needed),  Comte 
Joseph,  in  his  quality  of  ex-Grand  Chamberlain 
to  King  William,  did  not  think  it  loyal  to  accept. 

Years  later,  in  1856,  after  the  marriage  of  the 
Due  de  Brabant,  who  is  now  King  Leopold  II., 
with  the  Archduchess  Maria  Henrietta,  the  King 
ordered  the  young  couple  to  visit  Comte  Joseph  at 
Argenteau  ;  and  their  presence  was  the  occasion 
of  festivities  so  splendid  that  they  are  still  spoken 
of  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse. 
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When  I  am  talking  of  the  house  of  Argenteau 
I  never  know  when  to  cease.  However,  this  di¬ 
gression  has  lasted  long  enough.  What  I  want 
to  relate  is  not  what  concerns  me  personally,  but 
events  which  happened  to  me  as  a  friend  of  the 
Emperor,  and  as  a  witness  of  things  which, 
although  unknown,  have  been  of  importance  in 
the  history  of  France  and  even  of  all  Europe.  I 
must  therefore  relate  incidents  which  occurred  at 
once  after  my  return  to  Paris. 

The  summer  had  been  unusually  hot,  and 
September  was  lovely.  The  trees  of  the  Bois  had 
taken  all  possible  tints  of  yellow  and  red,  and  I 
uttered  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  as  I  saw  myself  back 
again  after  an  absence  of  several  months,  my  two 
beautiful  bay  horses,  a  present  from  my  father-in- 
law  (some  people  have,  of  course,  since  said  they 
were  a  present  from  the  Emperor),  trotting  briskly 
along  the  avenue  de  l’lmperatrice.  It  was  still 
warm,  and  numerous  chairs  on  the  footpath  were 
occupied.  People  were  quietly  looking  at  the 
endless  line  of  the  carriages,  occasionally  murmur¬ 
ing  a  name  when  a  well-known  personage  passed 
before  them. 

As  I  approached  the  Cascade  I  could  see  many 
of  my  friends.  Prince  Obreskow  nearly  upset  his 
horse  when  he  recognized  my  victoria,  so  suddenly 
did  he  pull  up  the  poor  animal.  Prince  Metter- 
nich,  who  was  with  the  Italian  Ambassador, 
Signor  Nigra,  greeted  me  most  ceremoniously,  but 
Pauline,  in  her  big,  bulky  carriage,  as  ugly  and 
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buoyant  as  ever,  sent  me  half  a  dozen  kisses  with 
her  finger-tips.  There  was  also  Nathalie  de 
Cadore,  hideous  as  ever  at  forty,  but  looking  a 
duchess  every  inch,  although  born  a  Duchanoy  ; 
the  Princesse  d’Essling,  and  many  others. 

Suddenly  the  crowd  of  onlookers  began  to 
move  ;  they  all  turned  in  one  direction  with  an 
excited  look.  As  the  carriages  respectfully  gave 
way  on  both  sides,  two  -postilions  became  visible, 
clad  in  green,  with  little  round  gold  caps.  They 
were  preceding  the  Emperor’s  carriage.  I  could 
see  him  in  the  distance,  dressed  all  in  black  with 
a  tall  silk  hat,  alone  in  his  coach  but  for  two 
adjutants  in  front  of  him.  When  passing  near  my 
carriage  he  looked  up  and  saw  me  ;  and  as  I 
bowed  smilingly  he  gave  an  order,  the  horses 
were  stopped  and  forced  back  a  little  so  that  the 
Emperor’s  carriage  came  up  level  with  mine,  and 
the  Emperor  alighted  and  came  towards  me.  I 
felt  too  much  astonished  to  move,  but  my  hand 
lost  hold  of  my  open  parasol,  which  fell  down  on 
the  empty  seat. 

“  I  have  heard  that  you  have  bought  the 
hotel  of  the  rue  de  l’Elysee,  Madame  la  Com- 
tesse.” 

“  Yes,  Sire.” 

“  I  hope  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  as  often  as  possible.  I  am  very  glad  that  you 
are  back  in  Paris ;  I  was  afraid  that  you  would 
not  come  again.” 

“  Oh  !  Sire - ” 
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“  Well,  anyhow,  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart 
— with  all  my  heart !  ” 

That  was  all.  He  went  back  to  his  carriage, 
and  the  crowd,  having  silently  witnessed  the  short 
interview,  uttered  a  mighty  cheer  of  “  Vive 
l’Empereur  !  ”  as  the  postilions  started  galloping 
towards  the  town. 

I  felt  bewildered,  not  only  at  the  extraordinary 
mark  of  favour  I  had  received,  but  at  the  very 
words  of  the  Emperor.  They  seemed  to  have  a 
secret  meaning.  What  was  it  ?  What  was  he 
thanking  me  for  ?  And  thanking  so  emphatically  ? 
I  could  not  understand. 

But  I  had  not  to  wait  very  long  for  the  explana¬ 
tion.  It  came  the  same  evening,  when  the  Due  de 
Persigny  called,  and,  although  I  was  not  supposed 
to  be  at  home,  insisted  on  seeing  me.  I  received 
him  in  my  boudoir — that  is  to  say,  in  the  room  ad¬ 
joining  the  conservatory  which  he  had  so  earnestly 
requested  me  to  use  as  my  own.  It  looked  more 
like  a  library  than  like  a  boudoir,  and  in  the 
evening  my  husband  used  to  come  there  and  read 
his  papers ;  he  was  also  allowed  to  smoke.  But 
this  particular  day  Eugene  had  gone  to  his  club 
or  to  some  theatre. 

I  asked  the  Due  to  be  seated  and  offered  him  a 
cigar,  but  he  refused. 

“  I  am  a  culprit,  Madame,”  began  he.  “  I  have 
something  to  confess,  but  you  seem  so  pleased  with 
the  hotel  that  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me.” 

And  he  told  me  the  most  extraordinary  story. 
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.  .  .  There  was  a  subterranean  passage  between 
this  very  house  and  the  Elysee.* 

The  charming  palace  of  the  Elysee  had  been 
built  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
for  the  Comte  d’Evreux,  and  was  later  on  inhabited 
by  Madame  de  Pompadour.  The  favourite  had 
probably  not  been  prepared  to  let  the  King  know 
every  detail  of  her  intimate  life  ;  therefore  she  had 
had  this  very  convenient  private  exit  made,  which 
enabled  certain  visitors  to  call  upon  her  and  to 
leave  her  again  without  anybody  noticing  it  in  the 
least. 

An  old  friend  of  my  father,”  went  on  Per- 
signy,  somehow  had  heard  of  this  secret  and  told 
me  about  it.  I  saw  at  once  the  immense  advan¬ 
tages  the  house  offered.  After  many  difficulties 
I  secured  it,  and  I  may  tell  you  that  it  is  in  this 
little  room,  where  we  are  just  now,  that  the  Empire 
has  been  made.  When  the  Emperor  was  still 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  and  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public  he  used  to  invite  all  the  gay  ladies  of  Paris 
to  come  and  dine  and  dance  at  the  Elysee.  There 
were  some  people,  stern,  austere,  and  rigid,  who 
found  it  scandalous.  Others  were  more  indulgent, 
and  smiled.  But  nobody  guessed  the  truth.  For 
generally  when  the  Prince  was  leaving  the  state 
rooms  with  one  of  the  beautiful  girls  whom  he  had 


This  reads  like  fiction.  But  we  have  ascertained  from 
documents  of  the  City  of  Paris  that  such  a  subterranean  passage 
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entertained,  all  he  did  was  to  la y  her  gently  on  a 
sofa  in  his  private  apartments,  where  she  would 
sleep  till  daybreak,  thanks  to  the  champagne  which 
she  had  had  copiously  served. 

“  Then,  alone  and  unobserved,  this  comedy 
having  been  played  for  servants  and  other  prying 
people,  he  would  go  into  a  small  ante-room  which 
was  used  as  the  sacristy  of  the  chapel  of  the  Elysee. 
There  he  would  open  a  wardrobe  and  enter  it, 
shut  its  door  behind  him  and  push  a  certain  spring. 
Behind  some  vestments  and  articles  of  clerical 
attire  a  door  was  hidden,  some  steps  descended  to 
a  passage,  and  the  end  of  this  passage  ...  is 
here  in  this  room.  Here,  in  this  room,  every  night 
I  was  waiting  for  him,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes 
with  the  Due  de  Morny,  the  Marshal  de  St. 
Arnaud,  or  Mocquart.  We  reported  what  had 
been  done,  which  member  of  the  House  we  had 
won  over,  whose  conscience  we  had  bought,  and 
for  how  much,  the  means  which  had  been  devised 
to  find  further  money.  Thus  the  man  who  seemed 
to  have  come  back  to  France  only  to  enjoy  life  to 
the  brim  was  working  hard  to  place  the  Imperial 
crown  on  his  head,  and  thus  in  utmost  secrecy  we 
gathered  into  our  hands  all  the  threads  of  power.” 

Persigny  stopped  a  moment  as  in  deep  thought. 
I  could  scarcely  believe  my  ears,  and  truly  felt 
frightened. 

“  Many  a  time,”  went  on  the  Due,  “  many  a 
time  the  Emperor  came  hither  by  this  way,  and 
quite  as  often  did  I  enter  the  Elysee  secretly.  But 
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these  days  are  gone.  Under  the  Empress’s  influ¬ 
ence  my  master  seems  tired  of  me  and  my  services 
are  no  more  wanted.” 

He  looked  as  if  he  was  going  to  cry,  and  I 
appreciated  his  feelings.  He  had  been  a  faithful 
friend  and  the  Emperor  had  acknowledged  his 
loyalty  by  making  this  man  of  no  birth  nor  position 
first  a  comte,  then  a  due  and  ambassador  in  Lon¬ 
don.  But  Persigny’s  love  was  not  only  unselfish, 
it  was  fanatical ;  neither  money  nor  honour  could 
pay  for  it.  And  I  may  take  the  opportunity  to 
draw  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact  that  the 
Emperor  had  scores  of  such  friends,  who  went 
with  him  through  all  the  ups  and  downs  of  his 
life,  helping  the  political  refugee,  serving  the 
Emperor,  loving  the  master,  respecting  the  fallen 
leader,  remaining  always  faithful. 

Persigny  mastered  his  emotion  and  went  on  : 

“  The  passage  had  become  useless,  but  you  gave 
me  the  thought  of  rendering  it  useful  again.  The 
Emperor  loves  you  passionately,  Comtesse,  and 
he  is  unable  to  see  you  as  much  as  he  would  like. 
You  refused  secret  interviews  as  dangerous  and 
useless,  and  you  were  right.  But  with  this  arrange¬ 
ment  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  There  is  no 
danger  of  indiscretion.” 

Of  course,  now  I  understood  what  the  Emperor 
had  meant  in  the  Bois  this  afternoon. 

“  You  say,”  I  replied,  “  that  the  Emperor  loves 
me.  I  thought  he  was  devoted  to  the  Empress. 
At  least  he  seems  to  act  only  as  she  wishes.  How 
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is  that  possible  if  he  loves  her  no  more  ?  And 
how  do  you  expect  me  to  have  any  influence  upon 
him  if  he  loves  her  ?  ” 

“  It  will  not  be  so  very  difficult  to  understand,” 
replied  Persigny.  “  Eugenie  was  clever  enough 
to  become  Empress,  I  will  not  say  against  the 
Emperor’s  will,  but  certainly  not  because  he 
wished  it.  He  only  wanted  her.  Now,  the  fact 
that  she  succeeded  impressed  him  greatly,  and  he 
thought  her  a  woman  much  more  capable  and 
clever  than  she  really  is.  This  he  knows  by  now, 
but  that  she  could  deceive  him  once  enables  her 
still  to  dominate  him,  for  the  habit  is  fixed.  Her 
influence  is  injurious  to  him  as  well  as  to  France. 
It  must  be  counterpoised,  and  you  are  able  to 
do  it.” 

How  came  it  that  at  this  precise  moment  I 

thought  of  Madame  Tallien,  my  grandmother — 

N otre-Dame  de  Thermidor  P  Persigny  wanted  me 

to  save  France — she  had  been  able  to  do  it  with 

but  four  words. 

*  *  *  # 

Persigny  satisfied  himself  that  the  door  was 
closed,  then  went  to  the  right  of  the  mantelpiece, 
pressed  a  certain  spot  of  the  wood-carving,  and 
thus  made  part  of  the  wall  go  backwards.  A  dark 
recess  appeared.  It  seemed  to  be  whitewashed 
inside.  A  few  steps  descended  into  the  darkness. 
A  draught  of  cold  air  made  me  retreat. 

“  Be  not  afraid,  Comtesse,  we  will  explore  it 
together,”  said  the  Due. 
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There  was  a  candle  placed  in  a  recess  of  the  wall. 
It  was  protected  by  a  glass  globe.  He  took  some 
matches  and  lighted  it.  Then  together  we  went 
down  the  steps  and  entered  the  passage.  It  was 
rather  narrow  and  about  seven  feet  high  ;  the 
floor,  probably  of  stone,  was  covered  along  its 
whole  length  with  a  stair  carpet  of  some  thick 
matting.  On  both  sides  big  rings  were  fixed  in 
the  wall,  and  a  velvet-covered  rope  passed  through 
them.  We  advanced  but  slowly,  yet  we  hardly 
took  more  than  two  minutes  to  reach  a  flight  of 
steps  going  upwards.  At  the  top  there  was 
another  recess  in  the  wall  where  again  a  candle 
was  placed.  Before  us  a  door  was  visible,  which, 
when  slightly  pushed  by  my  companion,  opened 
at  once.  As  he  had  told  me,  it  led  into  the  inside 
of  a  wardrobe.  But  the  clothes  had  been  removed. 
One  more  door  was  unclosed  and  we  were  in  the 
sacristy.  Now  that  the  Emperor  lived  at  the 
Tuileries  the  chapel  was  but  seldom  used.  All  the 
same  the  chaplain  came  from  time  to  time  in  the 
morning  to  celebrate  Mass.  Lately  the  good  old 
man  had  received,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  a  pair 
of  huge  comfortable  armchairs  and  a  sofa  for 
his  visitors.  Otherwise  the  sacristy  was  quite 
unadorned,  the  walls  being  entirely  covered  with 
cupboards  and  wardrobes.  However,  there  was 
a  screen,  and  a  round  table  with  a  big  lamp,  which 
was  enough  to  make  a  cosy  corner  in  that  bare¬ 
ness.  A  perfume  of  incense  pervaded  everything. 

“  Here,  dear  Comtesse,”  said  Persigny,  “  the 
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Emperor  will  come  and  wait  for  you.  He  could 
also  visit  in  your  boudoir,  but  he  is  no  longer 
young  and  even  this  short  walk  in  a  damp  passage 
would  be  bad  for  his  rheumatism.  He  will,  of 
course,  insist  on  coming  to  you,  that  is  just  the 
reason  why  I  tell  you  this.  Besides,  I  think  it 
would  be  wiser  to  see  him  here.” 

I  was  unable  to  answer.  After  a  last  glance 
at  the  room  I  went  back.  Persigny  opened  the 
door  of  my  room  and  I  had  just  strength  to  fall 
into  a  chair,  where  I  remained  without  a  move¬ 
ment,  my  eyes  closed.  The  poor  Due  could  not 
understand  my  emotion,  nor  did  he  dare  call  for 
the  servants.  There  was  a  long  silence. 

“  I  do  not  know,”  said  I  at  last,  “  whether  I 
must  accept.  It  is  a  great  responsibility.  It  is 
also  a  great  disturbance  in  my  life,  that  up  to 
now  has  been  so  open  and  peaceful.  I  feel  that 
the  Emperor  would  not  like  my  husband  to  know 
anything  about  this  matter.” 

“  No,  no  !  ”  cried  Persigny  in  dismay,  “  Com- 
tesse,  this  is  His  Majesty’s  secret,  and  you  must 
keep  it,  you  must.” 

“  But  if  I  do  not  tell  my  husband,  .  .  .  what 
will  my  life  be  ?  A  continual  fear  of  being 
suspected,  surprised  !  ” 

Probably  the  fact  that  I  discussed  his  propo¬ 
sition  was  sufficient  proof  to  Persigny  that  I  was 
going  to  yield.  For  he  smiled,  and  having 
appeased  my  scruples,  he  concluded : 

“  Well,  Comtesse,  I  will  report  our  interview 
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to  His  Majesty.  He  wants  you  to  know  that  nine 
o’clock  will  be  his  hour.  He  could  then  come 
after  dinner  and  be  back  at  the  Tuileries  in  good 
time.  And — something  else.  You  take  a  drive 
in  the  Bois  every  afternoon  except  on  your  jour. 
Make  a  point  of  always  going  the  same  way. 
When  you  will  see  me  with  a  bunch  of  violets  in 
my  buttonhole  you  will  know  that  the  Emperor  is 
waiting.” 

The  following  days  I  lived  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
tinual  perplexity.  Surely  I  was  not  to  go  ?  But 
then  I  thought :  Gravis  ira  regum  semper ,  and 
while  I  still  discussed  whether  I  would  go  or  not 
— I  went  to  the  Bois  every  day  by  the  same  way, 
taking  always  the  grande  allee ,  and  going  twice 
round  the  ponds.  And  so  happened  what  had  pro¬ 
bably  been  fore-ordained.  One  day  I  saw  Per- 
signy  bowing  deeply  to  me  ;  I  looked  at  him,  he 
had  the  violets.  I  felt  the  blood  rush  to  my  heart, 
and  I  quickly  turned  my  eyes  in  another  direction. 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  I  was  in  a  state  of 
feverish  agitation.  My  husband,  growing  anxious, 
wanted  to  cancel  his  engagement  with  the  Due  de 
Persigny,  with  whom  he  had  arranged  to  visit  the 
Opera.  But  I  assured  him  that  I  was  quite  well, 
and  urged  him  to  enjoy  himself  quite  at  his  ease. 
When  he  was  gone  I  went  into  my  boudoir,  closed 
the  shutters  of  the  door  of  the  conservatory  and 
the  little  door  which  led  to  the  servants’  quarters. 
These  doors  were  padded  and  absolutely  sound¬ 
proof. 
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The  Sevres  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  was  mark¬ 
ing  nearly  nine.  I  was  trembling  all  over,  my  feet 
were  rooted  to  the  ground,  unable  to  move,  my 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  hidden  door,  the  outline 
of  which  I  could  perceive. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  passage,  in  the  sacristy, 
no  doubt,  the  Emperor  was  waiting.  Waiting  ! 
And  I  was  here  wavering,  irresolute. 

Suddenly  something  seemed  to  move.  Fright¬ 
ened,  I  uttered  a  feeble  cry.  It  was  not  a  hallucina¬ 
tion.  The  door  was  opened  and  the  Emperor 
appeared,  holding  out  his  arms  to  me. 
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Bow  We  Managed. — Portrait  of  Napoleon  III. — 
The  Queen  Hortense. — Some  Glimpses  of  Her  Life. — 
— NapoUon  I.  and  the  Comtesse  W alewska. — Say¬ 
ings  of  Napoleon  HI. 

1AM  not  writing  these  pages  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  describing  in  minute  detail  my  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  One 
thing,  however,  I  wish  to  state.  It  has  been 
said  very  often  that  I  was  his  last  love.  Without 
any  misconceived  pride  I  may  admit  that  this  is 
true.  But  his  mistress  I  have  never  been.  I  have 
no  reason  for  hiding  it,  if  it  had  happened.  It 
simply  did  not,  and  whatever  has  been  said  about 
it  was  invented.  The  only  real  fact  is  that  I  used 
to  see  the  Emperor  secretly,  and  even  of  this  I 
would  not  speak  had  I  not  had  to  explain  how 
I  came  to  know  him  intimately. 

From  the  very  first  rendezvous  I  had  with  the 
Emperor  I  had  the  impression  that  I  could  not 
receive  him  in  my  room,  where  we  were  unable  to 
speak  aloud  and  where  the  possibility  of  his  being 
discovered  placed  him  in  a  situation  incompatible 
with  his  dignity.  But  if  I  was  to  visit  him  in  the 
sacristy  there  was  a  danger  of  people  knocking  at 
my  door  without  receiving  an  answer.  I  began, 
therefore,  by  giving  an  order  that  when  I  was  in 
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that  particular  room  I  was  on  no  account  to  be 
disturbed.  The  next  question  was  how  to  manage 
my  husband.  I  pretended  that  his  smoking  made 
me  suffer  from  headaches.  This  was  enough  to 
keep  him  away.  He  had  so  many  engagements 
that  he  remained  home  only  when  he  felt  tired, 
and  then  he  used  to  retire  early  to  his  apartment 
However,  I  was  far  from  feeling  at  ease.  I  did 
not  conceal  my  uneasiness  from  the  Emperor,  and 
he  found  a  simple  and  ingenious  way  to  arrange 
that  matter. 

An  electric  bell  was  put  in  one  of  the  cupboards 
of  the  sacristy  and  connected  by  a  wire  with  an 
apparatus  placed  in  my  boudoir  under  the  flooring 
nearest  to  the  door  which  led  to  the  servants’ 
quarters.  If  anybody  wanted  to  knock  at  my  door 
he  was  obliged  to  walk  on  these  boards,  and  by 
doing  so  he  made  the  electric  bell  in  the  sacristy 
ring.  Of  course,  this  bell  could  be  put  out  of 
action  when  it  was  not  wanted,  and  worked  only 
when  I  had  an  appointment  with  the  Emperor. 
It  was  Thelin,  his  trusted  valet  de  chambre ,  who, 
very  skilfully,  executed  this  contrivance. 

Two  or  three  times  I  heard  the  little  bell.  Then 
I  would  hurry  back  through  the  passage  into  my 
room,  open  my  door  and  show  an  angry  face  to  the 
unfortunate  trespasser.  Once  it  was  the  chef^ 
another  time  my  husband’s  groom,  and  one 
evening  Mademoiselle  Blanchard.  But  I  gave 
them  to  understand  that  I  did  not  like  being 
troubled  when  I  wanted  to  be  alone  ;  and  for 
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more  than  a  year  everything  went  on  quite 
smoothly. 

Napoleon  III.  had  an  air  that  was  at  once 
majestic  and  kindly,  but  sometimes  he  seemed  to 
be  sick  of  everything  and  tired.  His  voice  was 
pleasant  and  his  eyes  irresistibly  charming ;  they 
were  of  a  colour  difficult  to  describe,  gold  brown, 
with  heavy  eyelids.  They  were  Creole  eyes  which 
he  had  probably  inherited  from  his  grandmother, 
the  Empress  Josephine.  His  heavy,  dominating 
nose  gave  an  expression  of  boldness  to  his  physiog¬ 
nomy.  His  hand  was  beautiful  and  so  delicate 
that  he  could  wear  on  his  ring-finger  the  wedding- 
rings  of  his  mother  and  of  his  grandmother  beside 
his  own.  He  was  fair,  and  had  not  a  single  white 
hair,  neither  on  his  head  nor  in  his  beard.  I  am 
not  aware  that  he  dyed  his  hair,  as  his  enemies 
alleged,  although  had  it  been  necessary  I  should 
not  be  able  to  say  why  it  would  have  been  a  crime. 
His  way  of  wearing  his  heavy  moustache  and  a 
pointed  beard  that  covered  only  the  centre  of  the 
chin  was  soon  the  fashion,  and  is  still  called  h 
Vimperiale .  Whatever  may  be  said  now,  at  that 
time  this  heavy  moustache  was  making  the  world 
tremble.  The  people  called  him  “  Le  moustachu” 
exactly  as  they  had  called  Napoleon  I.  “  Le  petit 
tondu.”  He  walked  generally  slowly,  his  head 
slightly  stooping  to  the  left.  He  was  stout  and 
very  short,  exactly  5  feet  2  inches.  But  he  was 
as  proud  of  being  small  as  another  would  be  of 
being  tall,  for  was  his  not  the  size  of  a  true  Bona- 
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parte  ?  Yet  it  was  most  emphatically  asserted 
that  he  was  no  Bonaparte. 

His  mother,  the  Queen  Hortense,  had  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  volatility  which  attached  a  certain  doubt 
to  the  legitimacy  of  her  children.  One  of  them, 
the  Due  de  Morny,  was  certainly  the  son  of  that 
handsome  dandy,  the  Comte  de  Flahaut.  As  for 
Charles  Louis,  who  became  Napoleon  III.,  he 
was  said  to  be  the  son  of  a  certain  Dutch  admiral 
called  Verhuel  or  Van  Huel,  and  King  Louis  of 
Holland  so  strongly  refused  to  admit  his  own 
paternity  that  he  even  asked  for  a  divorce.  It  was 
the  strongly  expressed  order  of  his  brother,  the 
Emperor,  that  prevented  him  from  accomplishing 
his  intentions. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  who  was  godfather 
to  the  child,  had  a  great  affection  for  him.  He 
was  also  very  fond  of  the  mother.  When  she  was 
still  unmarried  the  Emperor  asked  her  whom  she 
should  like  to  wed.  Her  answer  was  that  she  had 
no  particular  wish  to  marry,  but  that  General 
Duroc  impressed  her  favourably.  Thereupon  the 
Emperor  rang  for  his  secretary,  “  When  you  see 
Duroc,  tell  him  that  I  want  him  to  marry  Hortense 
at  once  !  ”  However,  Duroc  answered  that  he 
had  no  desire  to  become  another  George  Dandin 
even  to  please  the  Emperor.  So  the  latter,  to 
console  Hortense,  gave  her  his  own  brother,  the 
King  of  Holland. 

Hortense  was  one  of  his  weak  spots,  and  from 
many  an  incident  some  people  have  formed  a 
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theory  which  I  share.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  word, 
considering  that  Josephine  and  Hortense  were 
mother  and  daughter ;  but  scruples  did  not  exist 
for  the  great  Napoleon,  and  there  were  people 
found  to  say  that  Napoleon  I.  and  Napoleon  III. 
were  father  and  son. 

Napoleon  III.  never  spoke  about  these  things. 
He  had  an  almost  religious  cult  for  his  mother ; 
for  instance,  he  acknowledged  that  Morny  was  her 
son,  but  forbade  him  to  talk  about  it.  When  Morny 
was  made  a  Due  he  chose  for  his  armorial  bearings 
a  square  hydrangea,*  thus  indicating  his  origin.  A 
terrible  scene  ensued,  the  Emperor  affirming  that 
Morny  was  insulting  the  memory  of  his  mother. 

Of  his  mother  we  talked  very  often.  It  was 
from  me  that  he  first  heard  that  during  the  Revo¬ 
lution  she  nearly  became  a  laundress.  For  when 
Josephine  was  arrested  she  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  her  two  children  alone  in  Paris,  the  boy  as 
apprentice  to  a  carpenter,  and  little  Hortense 
working  for  a  laundress. 

He  had  many  a  story  to  tell  of  his  mother  and 
of  her  quaint  ways. 

“  I  never  saw  her  without  a  hat  on  her  head.  I 
don’t  mean  a  night-cap  or  a  light  lace  bonnet,  but 
an  elaborate  affair  with  ribbons,  flowers,  or 
feathers,  exactly  the  same  thing  as  she  would  wear 
when  going  out  or  when  riding  in  her  carriage.  I 
have  often  seen  her  ill  in  bed,  or  have  come  very 
early  in  the  morning  into  her  room,  but  at  what- 
*  In  French  “  Hortensia.” — [Ed.] 
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ever  hour,  in  whatever  circumstances,  she  always 
had  her  bonnet  on.  I  never  knew  why.” 

The  only  point  on  which  we  ever  quarrelled  was 
his  blind  admiration  for  Napoleon  I.  In  my 
family  I  have  often  been  called  a  renegade,  because 
I  could  not  forget  that  to  achieve  his  great  deeds 
he  had  to  tear  away  from  crying  women  not  only 
husbands  in  their  full  strength,  but  white-haired 
fathers  and  boys  of  sixteen.  And  when  I  expressed 
these  feelings  to  the  Emperor,  telling  him  that  his 
qualities  as  a  ruler  appealed  more  to  me  than  his 
uncle’s,  he  laughingly  called  me  a  base  flatterer, 
a  reproach  which  I  had  not  deserved. 

One  has  only  to  compare  the  way  in  which  the 
two  Emperors  behaved  towards  women  to  see  the 
fundamental  difference  between  the  two  characters. 
I  cannot  help  relating  the  most  remarkable  tale 
of  the  courtship  by  Napoleon  I.  of  the  Comtesse 
Walewska.  I  have  been  told  the  incident  by  the 
Comte  Walewski,  who  had  heard  it  many  times 
from  his  mother.  She  had  adored  her  Imperial 
lover.  Whatever  he  did  was  perfect,  and  on  no 
account  should  it  have  been  done  otherwise. 

When  Napoleon  went  into  Russia  all  Poland 
hoped  that  he  might  re-establish  the  Polish 
Kingdom.  And  when,  one  day,  noticing  the 
young  and  beautiful  wife  of  an  old  Polish  magnate, 
he  even  went  so  far  as  to  throw  a  rose  into  her 
carriage,  all  the  Polish  nobles  saw  in  her  the 
means  of  salvation. 

The  lady,  the  Comtesse  Walewska,  although 
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she  had  but  little  love  for  her  old  husband,  was 
rather  virtuous,  and  much  pressure  was  necessary 
to  decide  her  to  make  a  step  in  favour  of  her 
fellow-countrymen.  But  she  was  told  that  she  was 
to  be  the  good  angel  of  Poland,  that  all  future 
generations  would  bless  her,  and  whatever  more 
men  may  invent  in  such  circumstances.  To  cut 
a  long  story  short,  she  made  herself  as  beautiful 
as  possible  and  allowed  herself  to  be  introduced 
into  a  room  where  the  Emperor  was  to  come  after 
a  dinner  which  the  City  of  Warsaw  was  offering 
him  that  day. 

Pale  and  trembling,  she  waited  a  long  time. 
She  was  nearly  crying  when  the  door  opened  and 
Napoleon  entered.  Deep  in  thought,  he  began 
pacing  the  room  up  and  down  without  noticing 
his  fair  visitor.  He  unbuckled  his  sword  and 
threw  it  with  such  violence  on  a  table  that  the 
Comtesse  was  unable  to  restrain  a  feeble  cry.  He 
rapidly  turned  round,  saw  the  woman,  seemed  first 
surprised,  then  suddenly  remembered,  and  went 
towards  her. 

Without  waiting  any  longer  she  threw  herself 
to  his  feet,  bursting  forth  with  her  prayer  : 

“  Oh  •  Sire,  you  will  re-establish  the  Kingdom 
of  Poland,  will  you  not  ?  ” 

The  Emperor  looked  at  her  in  amusement,  and 
said  drily  : 

“No,  Madame;  I  will  not  re-establish  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland,  but  I  will  .  .  .  make  love 
to  you  all  the  same.” 
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He  did.  And  from  this  hour  Walewska  became 
his  slave.  But  as  for  having  an y  influence  upon 
him,  a  pet  dog  would  have  had  more. 

Now,  if  I  compare  the  way  of  Napoleon  III. 
with  his  uncle’s  I  can  speak  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence.  He  was  shy.  The  woman  he  loved  was 
endowed  with  all  the  virtues  of  an  angel  and  was 
treated  as  such.  As  for  me,  it  was  my  appearance 
that  had  attracted  him ;  what  he  called  my 
Olympic  beauty,  my  white  skin,  and  my  fair  hair. 
He  loved  blondes.  Such  were  the  Empress,  the 
Comtesse  de  Castiglione,  and  Marguerite  Bel- 
langer.  My  hair  was  very  thick  and  fell  nearly 
to  my  feet ;  he  had  first  seen  it  when  I  was  im¬ 
personating  Judith  at  Compiegne  and  had  been 
greatly  impressed.  I  cannot  imagine  a  gentler 
way  of  showing  love  than  his.  Gentleness  was  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  his  character. 

It  is  said  that  sons  frequently  resemble  their 
mothers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Napoleon  I. 
greatly  resembled  his  mother,  the  masculine  and 
energetic  Madame  Laetitia.  Napoleon  III.  was 
not  less  the  son  of  sweet,  charming,  religious, 
mystical,  superstitious  Hortense.  He  had  a  femi¬ 
nine  side  in  his  nature  that  made  him  exceedingly 
lovable ;  but  it  was  also  responsible  for  a  certain 
weakness  which  prevented  him  from  taking  strong 
measures. 

One  could  not  be  admitted  into  the  Emperor’s 
intimacy  without  becoming  his  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
mirer.  He  had  had  a  most  thorough  education, 
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and  had  mastered  a  dozen  languages.  His  works 
were  numerous  and  interesting,  and  because  he 
was  a  learned  man  people  liked  to  call  him  a 
dreamer. 

In  my  conversations  with  him  he  has  expressed 
many  a  remarkable  word.  Soon  after  our  first 
interviews  I  got  into  the  habit  of  writing  down, 
when  he  had  left  me,  what  I  could  remember  of 
his  sayings.  I  had  a  pretty  book  for  this  purpose, 
bound  in  dark  red  morocco,  a  book  which  is  a 
dear  friend  to  me.  It  had  a  silver  lock,  represent¬ 
ing  two  L’s.  It  could  be  opened  only  with  a  little 
silver  key  which  never  left  me.  More  than  one 
secret  was  protected  by  that  silver  lock;  more 
than  one  word  of  the  Emperor  was  enclosed  in 
these  leaves. 

Here  are  a  few  of  his  aphorisms  : 


i. 

A  king  is  always  either  sublime  or  ridiculous ; 
there  is  no  splitting  the  difference. 


2. 

The  lessons  of  history — how  absurd !  Two 
events  can  no  more  be  alike  than  two  leaves  of 
a  tree. 


3- 

Victory  consists  in  hitting  rightly.  The  number 
of  strokes  and  their  force  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 
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4* 

A  politician  is  a  man  with  ambition  on  the  first 
rung  of  his  career. 

5- 

In  politics,  moderation  and  honesty  are  negative 
qualities.  You  cannot  exorcise  a  hurricane  with 
an  umbrella. 


6. 

In  politics,  success  lasts  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  resistance  overcome. 


7- 

The  temperament  of  a  nation  is  only  a  matter 
of  education. 


8. 

Never  again  will  modern  nations  be  able  to  love 
a  king.  They  have  been  taught  to  judge  him. 


9 • 

Royalist  —  Christian.  Republican  —  Free¬ 
thinker. 


io. 

A  modern  nation  which  wants  to  be  a  republic 
reminds  me  of  the  women  who  complain  of  being 
misunderstood. 


n. 

The  people  are  like  women  ;  they  have  no  pity. 
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12. 

A  king  ought  to  have  enough  originality  never 
to  need  to  imitate  a  great  reign.  In  the  previously 
unpublished  style  of  his  government  lies  the 
genius  of  a  king. 


J3- 

Priests  only  weep  over  their  own  misfortunes. 

H; 

All  nations  are  hypocrites. 

!5- 

A  nation  is  never  rational,  and  when  it  tries  to 
reason,  disasters  always  happen. 

1 6. 

A  king  ought  to  be  a  virtuoso,  and  his  people 
the  violin-strings  which  he  must  cause  to  vibrate. 


17- 

Anything  may  be  expected  from  the  people. 

18. 

I  defy  any  Government  whatever  to  exist  one 
week  after  it  has  granted  the  people  all  the 
liberties  it  promised. 


i9. 

Republican  leaders  are  flatterers  ;  they  want 
to  make  the  nation  believe  that  it  has  a  free  will. 
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20. 

The  nation  is  a  slave  which  has  to  be  made 
to  believe  that  it  is  on  the  throne. 


21. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  honest  Govern¬ 
ment,  since  they  all  depend  on  favours  which  in 
one  way  or  another  have  to  be  paid  for. 


22. 

The  word  ambition  sums  up  innumerable 
varieties  of  slavery. 


23- 

Literary  geniuses  who  meddle  in  politics  should 
be  sent  to  Charenton.* 

24. 

The  nation  cannot  always  be  told  the  truth,  but 
it  should  always  be  told  something.  Silence 
frightens  it  too  much. 


25- 

Women  and  Governments  who  boast  of  their 
own  virtue  are  both  to  be  distrusted. 

26. 

Nations  should  never  get  encrusted  in  habits, 
for  habits  may  end  by  devouring  nations. 


*  The  French  equivalent  of  Colney  Hatch. — [Ed.] 
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27- 

Sybaritic  nations  are  very  easy-going. 

28. 

In  politics  it  is  impossible  to  have  both  sense 
and  sensibility. 


29. 

In  general,  an  excessively  stupid  man  will  have 
better  luck  in  governing  a  nation  than  a  genius 
has. 


3°* 

When  the  French  have  nothing  to  do,  they 
make  mischief. 

31- 

To  the  people  who  say  that  I  am  worth  nothing  : 
a  napoleon  is  always  worth  twenty  francs. 

32- 

The  policy  of  second  childhood,  which  is  to  live 
from  day  to  day,  always  has  tragic  consequences. 

33y 

In  England  everything  is  done  with  a  view  to 
keeping  one’s  place  in  the  Cabinet. 

34- 

A  king  should  always  know  what  his  people 
want,  for  the  people  do  not  know  it  themselves. 
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35- 

The  people  will  always  stick  to  a  bad  Govern¬ 
ment,  because  it  will  try  to  please  them,  no  matter 
by  what  means. 


36. 

Under  a  monarchy  the  Government  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  whole  people  ;  under  a  republic  the 
whole  people  would  be  responsible  for  its  govern¬ 
ment.  That  is  why  a  republic  will  always  be  an 
Utopia. 


3  7- 

A  republic  would  rule  by  sentiment,  a  monarchy 
by  action. 


38- 

A  nation  which  worships  material  interests  will 
soon  go  bad. 


39- 

When  one  publicly  announces  an  interested 
policy,  everybody  is  obliged  to  look  out  for 
themselves. 


40. 

One  should  never  disparage  oneself,  for  fear 
of  being  taken  at  one’s  word. 

41- 

Nobody  has  ever  foreseen  the  future,  but  some 
people  have  luck  and  boast  of  having  foreseen  it. 
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42. 

A  defeated  Government  is  always  avenged  by 
its  successor,  and  better  than  it  could  ever  do 
it  itself. 


43- 

Why  have  the  plebiscite  ?  I  certainly  need  to 
know  the  whims  of  France. 


44. 

Suppose  the  prince  consort  of  a  reigning  queen 
deceives  her,  what  then  ?  A  cuckold  king,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  necessarily  ridiculous,  and  loses  all 
his  prestige. 


45- 

A  conquered  king  may  be  in  the  right,  just  as  a 
king  may  be  a  conqueror,  and  in  the  wrong.  But 
in  the  latter  case  he  ought  to  abdicate,  for  to  be 
a  king  is  to  be  in  the  right. 


46. 

I  have  always  felt  that  Louis  Philippe  was  the 
husband  of  France.  But  I  am  her  lover. 


To  give  birth  to  a  diplomatic  incident,  to  irritate 
it,  to  develop  it,  to  feed  it  until  it  becomes  a 
political  hatred,  is  for  Bismarck  a  favourite  melody. 
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48. 

No  nation  has  any  sense  of  shame,  but  the 
Germans  do  not  even  know  that  such  a  thing 
exists. 


49. 

France  makes  war  for  ideas. 

5°- 

Diplomacy  is  only  the  politeness  of  nations, 
but  blows  alone  can  make  them  listen  to  reason. 

5I* 

War  is  always  a  bankruptcy. 
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Bismarck  in  a  Lady’s  Bed. — Ollivier. — The  Viceroy 
of  Egypt. — His  Opinion  on  Wagner. — How  Ollivier 
was  Won  Over. — The  Secret  Register. 

IN  my  first  interview  with  the  Emperor  I  told 
him  all  that  had  happened  during  my  stay  at 
Ems.  Of  course,  I  described  Comte  Bis¬ 
marck’s  visit ;  nor  did  I  forget  the  Roschen 
episode.  I  saw  the  Emperor  smile  as  if  at  some 
recollection.  Indeed,  Bismarck  was  rather  well 
known  to  him,  for  he  had  been  in  Paris  on  some 
diplomatic  business  in  1862,  and  had,  by  his 
Teutonic  manners,  succeeded  in  making  himself 
hated  by  Napoleon,  Eugenie,  and  nearly  all  the 
Court.  The  Emperor  especially  objected  to  his 
continually  speaking  of  God. 

“  He  has  God  too  much  in  his  mouth  to  have 
Him  in  his  heart.” 

However,  with  real  French  courtesy,  they  all 
hid  their  feelings.  Well,  from  these  times  the 
Emperor  knew  Comte  Bismarck  as  being  very 
keen  on  the  beau  sexe ,  and  he  told  me  a  little  story 
that  had  happened  at  Biarritz.* 

The  Duchesse  de  Ca.  .  .  admired  Comte  Bis- 

*  There  is  probably  a  slight  error  in  this  statement  of  the 
Comtesse  de  Mercy-Argenteau.  The  story  has  been  told  by 
different  writers  not  as  having  happened  at  the  Villa  Eugenie 
in  Biarritz,  but  at  the  Tuileries. 
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marck  greatly,  and  the  feeling  was,  as  it  seemed, 
reciprocated.  Anyhow,  there  was  much  talk 
about  it. 

One  evening  somebody,  I  think  it  was  Merimee, 
painted  a  rough  but  very  lifelike  full-size  portrait 
of  Bismarck.  It  was  skilfully  cut  out.  Then  the 
Empress  and  two  other  ladies  entered  Madame  de 
Ca.  .  .’s  room  and  put  Bismarck  in  her  bed,  with 
a  bolster  under  the  blankets.  And  the  Empress 
having  arranged  a  handkerchief  as  a  nightcap,  they 
all  went  away. 

When  the  Duchesse  de  Ca.  .  .  entered  her  room 
she  began  to  undress.  But  after  a  while  she  rushed 
out  again  and  knocked  at  Madame  de  Lourmel’s 
door,  crying : 

“  There  is  a  man  in  my  bed.” 

At  that  moment  the  Empress,  who  was  standing 
at  the  end  of  the  passage,  began  to  laugh  and  so 
spoiled  the  fun. 

Now,  the  best  part  of  that  story,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  I  did  not  have  from  the  Emperor,  but  from 
quite  another  person,  had  happened  a  few  minutes 
before  Madame  de  Ca.  .  .  had  entered  her  room. 
A  valet  had  gone  in,  to  prepare  it  for  the  night, 
and  seeing  a  gentleman  in  the  bed  he  had  bowed 
and  retired,  apologizing  profusely.  Then  he  had, 
of  course,  gone  as  quickly  as  possible  into  the 
servants’  place  and  disclosed  that  there  was  a 
gentleman  in  Madame’s  bed. 

“  Already  ?  ”  said  one  of  them.  “  Who  can 
it  be  ?  ” 


L.E. 
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One  thought  it  was  the  Due  de  G.  Another 
the  General  R.  Thereupon  a  third  suggested  that 
it  might  perhaps  be  the  Due  de  Ca.  .  .  himself ; 
but  all  the  others  waved  this  idea  aside  as  being 
absolutely  preposterous. 

Well,  to  return  to  my  conversation  with  the 
Emperor,  he  nearly  refused  to  believe  what  I  had 
told  him  about  Bismarck  and  Roschen.  Could  a 
Minister  of  State  use  such  means  of  spying  ? 
What  advantage  was  to  be  gained  by  it  ?  Yet  I 
could  not  help  expressing  again  and  again  my  fear 
that  there  was  some  danger  coming  from  that  side. 
What  Bismarck  had  obtained  in  the  wars  of  ’64 
and  ’66  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  his  appetite  ; 
he  wanted  more.  He  feared  Russia  and  her 
climate  ;  the  high  mountains  protected  Italy  too 
well ;  he  was  powerless  against  England,  as  he 
had  no  fleet  whatever.  But  there  was  France.  It 
seemed  a  difficult  task  to  beat  France,  yet  I  felt 
sure  that  Bismarck  wished  to  try.  As  for  a 
pretext,  he  certainly  would  find  it,  for  honour 
and  decency  seemed  not  to  be  among  his 
qualities. 

I  have  tried  to  have  the  country  prepared,” 
answered  the  Emperor,  “  but  when  I  wish  to 
increase  the  army,  to  build  new  guns  ”  (no  man 
of  his  time  knew  as  much  as  he  about  artillery), 
to  open  military  schools,  they  all  shout  that  I 
see  war  everywhere.  They  refuse.  They  do  not 
see  that  the  less  prepared  we  are,  the  more  certainly 
our  neighbour  will  fall  upon  us.” 
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And  after  a  while  he  added  : 

“  Si  vis  pacem,  para  helium 

“  Cannot  France  see  this  as  well  as  your 
Majesty  ?  ” 

“  There  are  the  two  houses,  there  is  Ollivier.” 

“  Cannot  this  man  be  bought  ?  ” 

“  It  would  mean  humbling  myself  before  him.” 

This  I  understood.  But  if  the  Emperor  could 
not  make  a  step  towards  Ollivier,  perhaps  could  I 
try  and  win  him  over  without  compromising  any¬ 
body  ?  I  was  sure  that  any  member  of  the 
opposition  had  only  to  talk  once  to  the  Emperor 
to  be  conquered.  I  knew  Madame  Ollivier  well ; 
at  times  we  had  played  music  together ;  but  her 
husband  had  always  kept  aloof  without  disguising 
the  fact  that  the  Imperialist  acquaintances  of  his 
wife  pleased  him  but  little.  However,  I  saw  my 
way  and  wanted  only  an  opportunity.  A  very 
good  one  presented  itself  when,  at  the  beginning 
of  1869,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  was  staying  in  Paris. 

The  Suez  Canal  was  to  be  opened,  and  the 
Sovereign  of  Egypt  desired  to  give  the  ceremony 
a  world-wide  celebrity.  Knowing  what  the  Suez 
Canal  was  to  be  for  Egypt,  the  future  grandeur  of 
the  country  was  to  be  inaugurated  in  a  worthy 
manner.  He  therefore  came  to  Paris  in  order  to 
ask  the  first  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  to 
honour  the  solemnity  by  his  presence.  He  had 
built  in  Cairo  a  magnificent  opera  house,  which 
would  have  adorned  any  European  capital.  Pas¬ 
sionately  fond  of  music,  he  knew  the  works  of  all 
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living  composers,  and  intended  to  ask  the  greatest 
among  them  to  write  an  opera  particularly  suited 
to  Egypt. 

He  was  royally  received,  and  several  high 
personages  gave  great  receptions  in  his  honour. 
Amongst  these  was  my  old  friend  Baron  Oppen- 
heim.  His  immense  fortune  permitted  him  to 
entertain  magnificently,  and  for  extraordinary 
occasions  he  used  to  ask  my  advice.  So  he  did 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Viceroy’s  visit.  I  gave  not 
only  my  advice,  but  practically  supervised  the 
whole  of  the  preparations.  For  I  wanted  it  to  be 
a  success. 

Now  I  had  made  a  bargain  with  Oppenheim  : 

“  My  dear  friend,”  I  had  said,  when  he  was 
thanking  me  for  the  trouble  I  was  taking,  “  I  ask 
one  thing  in  return.  By  hook  or  by  crook  you 
must  get  Ollivier  to  come  to  this  soiree.  If  you 
fail  I  never  will  see  you  again.” 

I  knew  well  that  I  asked  for  a  difficult  thing, 
but  a  banker  and  a  millionaire  has  many  a  way  of 
obtaining  what  he  wants. 

I  had  meditated  a  long  time  on  my  toilette. 
People  may  condemn  me  as  a  very  frivolous  being, 
but  unfortunately  virtue  and  cleverness  have  no 
value  in  society.  The  only  things  that  matter  are 
charm  and  beauty,  and  these  are  nothing  without 
the  right  dress.  An  ambitious  woman  ought  to 
engrave  this  truth  on  her  brain,  and  never  under¬ 
take  a  difficult  task  unless  suitably  dressed.  Other¬ 
wise  her  trouble  will  be  in  vain  and  her  time  lost. 
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I  had  decided  on  a  dress  of  white  gauze,  con¬ 
stellated  with  what  seemed  at  first  golden  sequins , 
but  what  were  in  reality  little  golden  bees,  the 
Bonapartist  device.  They  were  rather  scarce  on 
the  bodice,  but  from  the  waist  downwards  they 
became  more  numerous.  I  had  discarded  the  net 
that  generally  held  my  hair,  and  the  coiffeur  had 
made  a  real  masterpiece  crowned  with  a  tiara  of 
diamonds  and  nine  big  pear-shaped  pearls.  The 
blue  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  Theresa  of  Bavaria, 
covered  with  the  stars  of  my  various  decorations, 
provided  the  only  note  of  colour.  When  I  saw 
myself  in  my  big  looking-glass  there  returned  to 
my  memory  the  vision  of  a  grand  lady  all  in  white 
with  a  blue  ribbon  crossing  her  waist — the  Queen 
of  Belgium,  when  she  had  come  to  Chimay. 

The  reception  rooms  were  already  full  when  I 
arrived,  and  my  golden  bees  nearly  caused  a 
disturbance.  In  the  centre  of  the  gathering  the 
Viceroy  was  with  Oppenheim,  who  apparently  was 
busy  introducing  his  guests  to  the  Egyptian 
monarch.  Suddenly  the  circle  opened  and  the 
Viceroy  came  towards  me.  He  remained  a  long 
time  with  me,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  not 
going  to  leave  me  at  all.  Now,  this  did  not  fit 
in  with  my  plans,  for  I  had  to  conquer  Ollivier. 
He  was  present.  I  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  him 
in  one  of  the  gaming  rooms,  where  he  sat  looking 
uneasy  and  bored. 

However,  I  could  not  dismiss  the  Viceroy  like 
a  common  mortal,  and  for  a  while  I  had  to  talk 
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with  him.  I  asked  him  who  was  the  master  he 
had  chosen  to  write  the  famous  opera  which  was 
to  be  performed  at  the  Cairo  opera  house. 

“  I  suppose  it  is  Wagner.  He  is  very  fashion¬ 
able  now,  though  he  had  no  luck  in  Paris.” 

“  Oh,  no !  Not  Wagner,  my  wonderful 
lady  !  ” 

He  was  calling  me  a  series  of  most  extraordinary 
names  :  Star  of  the  Occident,  Snow  on  the  Moun¬ 
tains,  Rose  of  Perfection,  and  so  on,  and  it  was 
rather  difficult  to  bear. 

“  Why  not  Wagner  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  May  I  ask  you  a  few  questions  instead  of 
giving  you  an  answer  ?  ” 

Of  course,  I  consented. 

“  Well,  do  you  happen  to  know  what  is  stronger 
than  a  Turk  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t.” 

Two  Turks,”  said  he  sternly.  “  And  what  is 
prettier  than  a  rose  ?  ” 

“  Two  roses,  of  course.” 

“  Quite  so,  oh,  spirit  of  understanding  !  And 
what  is  better  than  an  opera  of  Wagner  ?  ” 

“  Two  .  .  .” 

No  !  he  said,  laughing.  u  Half  an  opera  of 
Wagner  !  ” 

It  was  not  so  bad  for  an  Egyptian. 

“  Then,  who  is  the  happy  man  ?  Gounod  ?  ” 

No.  It  is  not  Gounod  either.  He  is  only 
Faust ;  he  sings  nothing  but  the  song  of  love,  and 
that  we  know  well  enough  in  Egypt,  without  any 
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new  opera.  No  ;  it  is  Verdi,  and  he  will  give  the 
world  a  masterpiece.” 

Nor  was  he  mistaken.  “  A'ida  ”  is  indeed  a 
masterpiece. 

Somebody  had  told  the  Viceroy  of  my  skill  on 
the  piano.  Leading  me  to  the  piano,  he  asked  me 
to  play  something  for  him.  I  had  to  comply.  As 
usual  the  noise  of  the  voices  fell,  and  I  was  listened 
to  in  silence.  The  men  left  their  gambling  tables 
and  surrounded  me,  and  a  beautiful  lady  availed 
herself  of  the  opportunity  and  monopolized  the 
Viceroy.  I  had  hoped  for  such  an  occurrence 
when  accepting  the  invitation  to  play. 

Ollivier  was  no  more  than  two  steps  from  me. 
By  and  by  I  softened  my  playing  and  finally 
beckoned  to  him. 

Mere  politeness  obliged  him  to  come  nearer, 
and  very  soon  we  were  engaged  in  an  earnest 
conversation.  I  left  the  piano,  and,  taking  his 
arm,  walked  away.  The  fish  was  caught.  He  led 
me  to  the  buffet  and  remained  with  me  the  rest  of 
the  evening.  When  I  wished  to  retire  he  accom¬ 
panied  me  to  my  carriage  and  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  call  upon  me.  I  pretended  to  demur  a  little, 
and  finally  acquiesced. 

When,  a  few  days  later,  I  had  him  all  to  myself 
in  the  famous  boudoir  I  told  him  how  wrong  I 
thought  him  to  be  a  Republican,  and  how  I  never 
would  show  any  favour  to  a  man  who  was  not  of 
my  political  set.  And  I  added  : 

“  You  do  not  know  the  Emperor,  or  you  would 
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not  be  his  antagonist,  and  you  do  not  love  France, 
or  you  would  refuse  to  tear  her  to  pieces  with 
your  party  politics.” 

“  But,  Madame  la  Comtesse,  my  past  life,  my 
opinions  .  . 

“  Don’t  you  think  it  monotonous  never  to 
change  your  opinions  ?  Besides,  it  is  such  a  little 
thing  I  request  of  you.  Consent  to  see  the 
Emperor.  Will  you  ?  Here,  in  this  little  room  ! 
I  will  manage  so  that  nobody  shall  know  that  he 
has  come  and  that  you  have  met  him.  Should  you 
not  agree,  you  know  His  Majesty.  Even  under 
the  most  violent  provocation  he  never  has  betrayed 
a  secret.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  convince 
yourself  how  noble  he  is,  how  hard  he  works  for 
his  country,  and  how  vast  an  intelligence  he 
possesses,  I  am  sure  that  your  own  conscience  will 
command  you  to  proclaim  it  to  the  world.  And 
then  I  shall  be  your  friend  for  ever.” 

I  had  nearly  as  much  difficulty  with  the  Em¬ 
peror.  At  first  he  refused  to  see  Ollivier  in  secret. 

“  I  have  nothing  else  to  tell  him  than  what  I 
say  every  day  to  the  Houses  and  to  the  people. 
If  in  all  these  years  I  have  not  succeeded  m  making 
myself  understood,  what  can  I  hope  from  a  short 
private  interview  ?  ” 

The  short  private  interview  lasted  several  hours. 

I  left  the  Emperor  alone  with  his  enemy.  But 
I  remained  in  the  conservatory  in  case  the  Emperor 
called  me.  When  at  last  I  heard  his  voice  and 
entered  the  room  I  could  just  see  Ollivier  kissing 
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the  hand  of  his  Imperial  master.  My  heart  leaped 
with  joy.  I  had  won. 

It  was  almost  a  wonder  when,  between  one  day 
and  the  next,  Ollivier  changed  sides  and  became 
an  Imperialist  leader.  And  had  he  known  that 
there  was  only  one  year  left  to  undo  what  he  had 
done  in  the  eight  preceding  ones,  he  could  not 
have  worked  with  a  greater  ardour. 

I  tried  to  open  his  eyes  in  respect  of  the  Prussian 
peril,  and  I  may  say  that  the  little  preparation 
which  was  made,  and  the  fact  that  France  was  not 
quite  unready  when  war  broke  out,  was  due  to  me. 
If  only  I  had  been  able  to  win  over  Ollivier  a  few 
years  earlier  ! 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  to  achieve  even 
so  slight  a  result  I  had  to  see  Ollivier  pretty  often. 
I  tried  to  find  out  how  it  had  happened  that  he 
had  been  such  a  passionate  adversary  of  the  Em¬ 
pire.  What  I  learned  was  bad  enough.  There 
was  a  crowd  of  agitators  whose  business  it  was  to 
spread  the  most  infamous  lies  in  order  to  ruin  the 
Imperialist  system.  The  worst  were  the  Free¬ 
masons,  who  in  France  have  a  greater  political 
power  than  anywhere  else.  The  Opposition  had 
even  its  own  secret  police,  which  worked  dexter¬ 
ously  against  the  police  of  the  Emperor,  against 
its  chief,  Pietri,  the  brother  of  the  faithful  secretary 
of  Napoleon  III.,  and  against  Griscelli,  the  famous 
detective.  Devoted  as  these  three  Corsicans,  the 
brothers  Pietri  and  Griscelli,  were  to  their  master, 
they  were  continually  beaten  by  that  secret  police 
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of  the  Republicans.  The  latter  had  constructed  a 
voluminous  register,  wherein  reports  on  every 
Bonapartist  were  written.  There  might  have  been 
some  truth  in  a  few  of  the  allegations  contained  in 
this  register,  for  certainly  all  Bonapartists  were  not 
saints ;  but  for  the  greatest  part  everything  was 
put  down  anonymously  in  it,  and  was  malign 
calumny  and  base  defamation.  I  have  myself  been 
able  to  ascertain  this. 

One  day  Ollivier  told  me  by  chance  that  I  was 
on  that  register.  I  would  not  have  been  a  woman 
had  this  not  greatly  excited  my  curiosity.  And 
he  had  no  more  peace  until  I  got  him  to  let  me 
see  the  register.  “  I  would  be  terribly  shocked  !  ” 
— I  said  that  I  did  not  mind. — “  Women  had  no 
access  to  that  register.” — I  found  out  that  there 
were  exceptions ;  for  instance,  George  Sand  had 
been  admitted.  And  as  I  explained  that  it  was 
not  only  curiosity  that  made  me  wish  to  see  it, 
but  also  the  thought  that  it  would  be  better  for 
the  Emperor  if  I,  his  personal  friend,  could  know 
the  truth,  Ollivier  in  the  end  gave  in. 

The  seat  of  the  Republican  secret  police  was 
situated  quite  at  the  other  end  of  Paris,  in  a  house 
in  the  rue  Croulebarbe.  Every  person  mentioned 
on  this  black  list  had  his  sheet  and  mostly  his 
sheets.  I  greatly  regret  that  I  did  not  take  at  the 
time  a  copy  of  some  of  the  accusations  contained 
in  the  register  and  that  I  can  only  quote  from 
memory. 

There  was,  for  instance,  Madame  de  Montijo, 
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who  was  said  to  have  had  a  gambling  house,  of 
which  her  daughter  Eugenie  was  the  greatest 
attraction,  but  not  the  only  one,  for  other  ladies 
were  named.  Eugenie  herself  was  endowed  with 
an  incredibly  long  list  of  admirers,  and  she  was 
said  to  have  had  numerous  lovers  ever  since  she 
was  Empress.  A  certain  amount  of  imagination 
was  needed  to  believe  these  vile  slanders ;  for,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  no  woman  behaved  with 
more  propriety,  nor  was  any  woman  more  strictly 
guarded. 

To  the  Emperor  a  whole  list  of  illegitimate 
children  was  given.  This  strikes  me  as  not  very 
important,  for,  even  if  it  was  true,  he  never  showed 
any  particular  affection  for  his  supposititious  off¬ 
spring.  If  he  gave  the  chateau  de  Mouchy  to 
Marguerite  Bellanger  on  the  birth  of  her  son 
Auguste,  it  was  more  for  the  mother  than  for 
the  son. 

When  I  came  to  the  sheets  of  the  Prince 
Imperial  I  felt  as  if  I  was  going  mad  while 
reading  the  first  lines.  I  pressed  Ollivier’s  arm 
and  with  my  finger  showed  him  what  I  was 
reading.  He  made  me  a  sign  that  he  knew. 

The  Prince  Imperial,  said  the  register,  is  the 
son  of  Badinguet.  (Badinguet  was  the  nickname 
generally  given  to  the  Emperor  ;  he  had  got  it 
in  remembrance  of  his  escape  from  the  fortress  of 
Ham,  which  he  had  left  impersonating  a  mason 
called  Badingue.)  But  he  is  not  the  son  of 
Badinguette  (the  Empress  Eugenie).  She  never 
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had  a  child.  The  new-born  boy,  who  was  secretly- 
brought  to  the  palace,  is  either  the  son  of  Mar¬ 
guerite  Bellanger  or  of  Mme.  de  X.  .  .  (I  will 
not  repeat  the  name)  or,  more  probably,  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  Louise  de  Caraman-Chimay. 

Ollivier  saw  that  I  was  going  to  speak,  but  he 
made  me  a  sign  to  remain  quiet.  So  I  looked  out 
the  sheet  “  Mercy-Argenteau.”  There  were  only 
a  few  items. 

1858.  De  Mercy-Argenteau  occupies  free  of 
rent  an  apartment  of  12,300  fr.  in  one  of  the 
Emperor’s  houses,  rue  d’Albe.  This  detail  is 
given  by  a  report  of  M.  de  Beville.  (I  cannot 
vouch  for  the  exact  terms,  I  repeat  that  I  quote 
from  memory,  although  I  do  not  think  that  I  am 
likely  to  have  forgotten  these  details.) 

i860.  The  Emperor  arranges  the  marriage  of 
Eugene  de  Mercy-Argenteau  with  Louis  Princesse 
de  Caraman-Chimay.  He  gives  the  bride  500,000 
fr.  dowry. 

1862.  Birth  of  Rosalie  de  Mercy-Argenteau. 
The  Emperor  sends  congratulations  to  the  mother 
and  a  Royal  gift. 

1868.  Eugene  de  Mercy-Argenteau  buys  from 
the  Due  de  P.  a  house  in  the  rue  de  l’Elysee,  with 
tapestries  and  pictures,  for  a  sum  of  300,000  fr. 
The  loss  of  the  vendor  is,  it  seems,  more  than 
1,000,000  fr.,  and  the  Emperor  is  to  indemnify 
him.  ( Maitre  Lavoignet ,  notaire.)* 

*  The  register  has  since  been  published  in  Paris.  The  name 
of  the  publisher  is  not  known. —  [Ed.] 
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I  do  not  know  why  I  never  forgot  these  two 
names  :  de  Beville  and  Lavoignet ;  for  once  I 
had  got  over  the  first  moment  of  anger  and  shock, 
these  base  insinuations  left  me  rather  cold.  If 
people  wanted  to  concoct  such  tales  in  their  wicked 
and  unwholesome  minds,  well,  let  them  do  as  they 
wished.  It  was  hardly  to  be  believed  how  utterly 
the  truth  had  been  disfigured. 

During  the  winter  of  ’55 -56  I  had  not  been  in 
Paris  at  all,  as  I  was  then  making  a  long  journey 
through  Russia  and  Austria. 

Of  the  house,  rue  d’Albe,  which  my  father-in- 
law  had  rented,  I  knew  nothing.  But  I  have  since 
ascertained  that  he  had  done  it  to  oblige  the 
Emperor.  The  whole  family  was  devoted  to  the 
Bonapartes.  Anyhow,  in  i860,  at  the  time  of  my 
marriage,  my  father-in-law  was  living  in  the  rue 
des  Saussaies. 

As  for  the  dealings  concerning  the  house  in  the 
rue  de  l’Elysee,  the  register  came  rather  near  the 
truth.  But  the  hint  that  it  was  a  gift  from  the 
Emperor  was  a  defamation.  Needless  to  say  that 
the  rest,  for  instance,  the  different  gifts  I  was  said 
to  have  received,  was  absolute  slander. 

Though  what  I  had  learned  did  not  trouble  me 
very  much,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  it.  Did 
the  Emperor  know  what  was  said  about  me  ? 

For  the  first  time  I  felt  the  wish  to  write  a  story 
of  my  life  that  I  could  publish  in  case  of  necessity  ; 
I  mean,  if  the  calumnies  should  become  too 
preposterous. 
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I  had  been  at  the  rue  Croulebarbe  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  When  in  the  afternoon  I  made  my  daily 
promenade  in  the  Bois  I  saw  Persigny ;  he  wore 
violets.  But  I  held  my  handkerchief  near  my  lips, 
which  was  in  our  code  the  way  of  telling  him  that 
I  could  not  free  myself  for  the  evening.  In  fact, 
I  could  not  resolve  to  see  the  Emperor  that  day. 
He  would  have  noticed  my  trouble,  and  I  would 
have  preferred  to  die  than  tell  him  a  word  of  that 
disgrace. 
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Cabanel  Paints  My  Portrait. — A  Letter  from  the 
Emperor. — The  Pope. — My  Miraculous  Statue. — 
Phe  Princesse  Mathilde. — Her  Wit  and  Her  Pluck. 
— A  Ball  and  a  Spy. — Another  Letter  from  the 
Emperor. 

IT  was  not  only  in  my  boudoir  and  in  the 
sacristy  of  the  Elysee  that  I  met  the  Emperor. 
My  husband  and  I  were  continually  at  the 
Tuileries,  at  Fontainebleau,  at  Compiegne, 
or  St.  Cloud.  Although  nobody  could  have 
guessed  my  secret,  although  the  Emperor,  to  keep 
up  appearances,  was  still  flirting  here  and  there, 
his  friendship  for  me  absorbed  him  so  much  that 
some  of  the  ladies  began  to  find  that  decidedly  His 
Majesty  was  getting  older.  In  reality  he  was 
suffering  from  his  illness  and  beginning  to  be 
tired  of  his  continual  struggle.  When  he  came  to 
our  short  meetings  he  was  often  worried  and 
depressed.  It  was  then  my  task  to  lighten  his 
burden.  How  happy  I  was  when,  after  a  while, 
he  left  me,  smiling  and  cheerful ! 

I  had  made  it  a  rule  never  to  talk  politics  if  I 
could  help  it  and  never  to  accept  any  present, 
although  the  Emperor,  in  his  reckless  generosity, 
would  have  liked  to  cover  me  with  jewels  and 
other  gifts.  One  of  the  rare  things  which  I  never- 
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theless  accepted  was  my  portrait  by  Cabanel.  The 
Emperor  possessed  two  remarkable  likenesses  of 
himself,  one  by  Flandrin,  very  beautiful,  but 
slightly  idealized,  as  saints  of  his  kind  are  in  the 
habit  of  making  things ;  the  other  was  a  striking 
resemblance  by  Cabanel.  One  day  when  I  was 
speaking  in  very  admiring  terms  of  this,  the 
Emperor  begged  me  to  accept  from  him  my  own 
portrait  by  the  same  artist.  I  consented,  and  the 
master  painted  me  in  a  dress  of  dark  velvet,  as  a 
remembrance  of  my  dress  at  the  Charity  Bazaar, 
where  the  Emperor  had  bought  a  single  violet 
from  me,  which  he  still  kept. 

My  husband  had  some  business  with  two  con¬ 
tractors  who  wanted  a  certain  commission  on  the 
State  Railway.  He  was  very  keen  on  them  obtain¬ 
ing  it.  But  as  they  had  not  the  necessary  qualifica¬ 
tions  the  Emperor  refused.  Still,  as  he  was  sorry 
to  have  to  act  thus,  he  made  my  husband  a  Knight 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  I  wrote  him  a  letter  of 
thanks,  in  which  I  again  mentioned  the  two  men, 
whereupon  I  received  the  following  answer  : 

Palace  of  the  Tuileries, 

October  27,  1869. 

Madame, 

I  am  greatly  gratified  by  the  sentiment 
you  express  in  your  letter,  and  you  have  no  reason 
for  thanking  me.  I  am  happy  whenever  I  find 
an  occasion  of  showing  you  my  affection. 

I  have  recommended  the  petition  of  Messrs. 
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Beaufort  and  Drummont  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  but  he  has  answered  me  that  all 
contracts  for  railways  must  be  settled  by  public 
tender.  Therefore  the  people  you  recommend 
will  have  to  compete  like  any  other  candidates. 

I  will  take  in  hand  the  business  of  the  naturaliza¬ 
tion  of  your  husband. 

Will  you,  please,  Madame,  receive  again  the 
assurance  of  my  tender  and  devoted  sentiments. 

Napoleon. 

This  letter  I  showed  my  husband,  for  it  was  in 
the  first  place  intended  for  him.  As  for  the  other, 
often  undecipherable,  messages  of  the  Emperor, 
I  cherished  them  and  kept  them  preciously. 
However,  some  were  too  passionate  and  somewhat 
compromising,  and  I  had  to  destroy  them,  though 
with  reluctance. 

I  myself  wrote  as  little  as  possible,  for  there 
was  always  a  danger  of  letters  addressed  to  the 
Emperor  being  opened  by  the  wrong  person.  I 
was  always  afraid  of  such  a  thing  happening,  and 
I  also  feared  having  a  spy  in  my  house.  Without 
anybody  suspecting,  I  watched  everybody,  ser¬ 
vants  as  well  as  visitors,  and  did  it  carefully.  I 
was  soon  to  experience  that  my  alarm  was  not  in 
vain  ;  but  I  must  not  anticipate. 

I  had  always  had  numerous  receptions  to  attend 
and  to  give  ;  this  life  in  Society  had  lately  ex¬ 
tended,  as  there  was  a  rumour  about  that  my 
husband,  as  soon  as  his  naturalization  was  com- 
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pleted,  would  become  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
In  anticipation  of  this  event,  we  had,  both  of  us, 
already  a  kind  of  little  court  of  our  own. 

During  the  autumn  of  1869  the  gaiety  of 
Parisian  life  grew  tenfold.  The  Empress  was  in 
Egypt,  and  the  veil  of  sadness  and  hypocrisy  which 
she  had  recently  succeeded  in  spreading  around 
her  was  lifted  for  a  while. 

Eugenie,  after  having  enjoyed  all  felicities  and 
delights  of  earthly  life,  had  begun  to  seek  new 
raptures  in  heaven.  She  only  left  one  church  to 
visit  another.  In  her  carriage  she  was  always 
telling  her  beads.  When  at  Court  some  one  would 
quote  a  gay  little  story,  the  Empress  would  at  once 
interrupt  it  with  a  disgusted  face  and  a  “  For 
mercy’s  sake,”  which  was  widely  different  from 
her  former  leniency  for  such  peccadillos.  She  even 
saved  money  on  her  dresses.  ...  In  short,  she 
was  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  regular  Spanish 
duenna.  In  this  she  was  conforming  to  fairly 
widespread  opinions. 

One  must  have  lived  in  Paris  between  the  years 
of  1855  and  1870  to  imagine  the  power  of  the 
Church  there.  The  Pope  was  the  master  of 
France.  All  politics  had  only  one  subject  :  the 
Pope.  One  question  filled  all  brains  :  Will  the 
Pope  keep  his  temporal  power  ?  Must  France 
protect  the  Pope  ?  What  will  the  Pope  do  ?  It 
was  the  Pope,  and  again  the  Pope,  and  always  the 
Pope.  The  statesmen  and  diplomats  were  all  so 
busy  asking  themselves  questions  about  the  Pope 
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that  they  absolutely  forgot  that  there  were  such 
things  as  Russia,  England,  Spain,  Prussia.  Never 
since  the  darkest  days  of  medieval  times  had  the 
Pope  been  so  vast  a  preoccupation.  All  the  good 
wives  of  France  were  worrying  their  husbands 
about  the  martyrdom  of  “  our  Holy  Father,  the 
Pope.”  When  the  Empress  came  to  breakfast  or 
to  dinner  with  eyes  red  and  as  big  as  jampots, 
everybody  knew  that  there  had  been  some  dis¬ 
cussion  about  the  Pope.  She  always  concealed 
and  mastered  her  jealousy  concerning  the  Em¬ 
peror,  but  she  proclaimed  with  pride  that  she  was 
suffering  for  the  Pope.  Was  not  Pius  IX.  her 
son’s  godfather  ?  Even  the  Emperor,  although 
he  was  far  from  being  as  bigoted  as  Eugenie,  was 
always  preoccupied  with  the  Pope,  and  once 
severely  reproved  me  because  I  had  uttered  rather 
crossly  the  words  :  “  For  Heaven’s  sake,  Your 

Majesty,  let  the  Pope  go  to  blazes  !  ”  * 

I  still  maintain  that  this  would  have  been  the 
soundest  policy  ;  but  nobody  dared.  For  this  was 
not  only  a  time  when  the  Pope  had  resumed  his 
mediaeval  part,  but  a  time  of  mediaeval  visions  and 
miracles.  The  Holy  Virgin  showed  herself  at 
Lourdes  to  Bernadette  Soubirou  ;  she  appeared  at 
La  Salette  to  a  boy  and  a  girl ;  and  she  was  seen 
in  Paris  in  the  church  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  rue  du  Bac. 

My  name,  my  fortune,  and  the  favour  of  the 

*  “  Pour  l’amour  de  Dieu,  Votre  Majeste,  envoyez  done  le 
Pape  au  diable  !  ” — [Ed.] 
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Emperor  had  caused  many  jealousies  to  arise.  But 
it  is  characteristic  of  the  times  that  people  envied 
me  most :  for  what  ?  For  the  possession  of  a 
miraculous  statue  ;  although  it  was  not  even  a 
modern  wonder,  but  came  from  a  more  ancient 
era. 

One  beautiful  summer  day,  an  old  woman 
gathering  some  dead  wood  in  the  forest  of  Argen- 
teau  had  suddenly  seen  in  the  trunk  of  an  old  oak 
a  radiant  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Child.  She 
called  some  woodcutters,  who  all  saw  the  vision. 
By  and  by  the  glowing  halo  disappeared,  but  the 
statue  remained  in  the  oak.  The  usual  chapel  was 
built  at  the  spot.  It  is  the  chapel  of  Wixhoux, 
still  a  renowned  place  of  pilgrimage.  Kings  and 
Queens  have  visited  it,  and  the  Mercy-Argenteaus 
are  buried  there. 

Well,  I  am  rather  far  away  from  the  autumn  of 
1869,  that  bright  autumn  which,  for  its  incompar¬ 
able  gaiety,  I  should  like  to  call  the  St.  Martin’s 
Summer  of  the  Empire.  It  was  unquestionably 
the  season  when  the  receptions  of  the  Princesse 
Mathilde  reached  their  zenith. 

She  was  the  charming  sister  of  a  most  unbear¬ 
able  brother,  the  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon,  son  of 
Jerome,  King  of  Westphalia,  and  of  Catherine  of 
Wiirtemberg.  Up  to  1856  he  had  been  the  heir 
to  the  Empire.  Then  the  birth  of  the  Prince 
Imperial,  shattering  his  golden  hopes,  had  made 
him  very  sore,  and  he  never  missed  an  opportunity 
to  vex  the  Empress  or  to  do  some  political  mischief. 
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Certainly  the  Princesse  Mathilde  would  also 
have  had  many  reasons  for  recriminating  against 
her  fate.  After  having  refused  to  marry  the 
Emperor  when  he  was  still  a  political  refugee, 
after  having  also  denied  her  hand  to  the  Tsar 
Alexander  II.,  she  had  married  for  no  under¬ 
standable  reason  a  Prince  Demidoff,  millionaire 
and  brute,  who  beat  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  mere 
moujik.  For  five  years  she  bore  it,  then  she 
demanded  and  obtained  a  divorce. 

It  was  in  her  house  that  Napoleon,  who  had 
already  known  Eugenie  de  Montijo  for  some  time, 
was  formally  and  officially  introduced  to  her.  The 
poor  Princesse  little  guessed  what  would  be  the 
result  of  her  kindness. 

Princesse  Mathilde  is  one  of  the  wittiest  and 
pluckiest  women  I  have  known.  I  will  give  an 
instance  of  each  of  these  qualities. 

One  day,  at  some  charity  bazaar,  she  tried  to  sell 
some  trinket  to  Baron  Oppenheim  at  an  exorbitant 
price.  He  refused,  refused,  and  refused  again.  It 
was  too  expensive.  Finally,  he  said  in  despair  : 

“  Don’t  you  know  that  I  am  the  prodigal  son  ?  ” 

At  once  she  answered  : 

“  No  !  I  thought  you  were  the  fatted  calf  !  ” 

The  other  incident  I  will  tell  happened  one 
Sunday  at  Mass  in  the  little  church  of  the  village 
of  St.  Gratien,  where  the  chateau  of  the  Princesse 
was  situated.  It  happened  at  a  moment  when  once 
more  the  French  troops  had  left  the  Papal  States 
and  when,  therefore,  the  priests  were  showering 
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maledictions  from  all  pulpits  on  a  Government  that 
left  “  Our  Holy  Father  the  Pope  ”  defenceless. 
Well,  when  on  that  particular  Sunday  the  zealous 
cure  of  St.  Gratien  saw  the  Princesse  coming  to 
Mass  as  usual,  he  thought  there  was  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  showing  his  zeal  for  the  right  cause,  and, 
while  delivering  his  sermon,  began  to  make  open 
allusions  to  the  impiety  of  the  Government.  At 
first  the  Princesse  looked  up,  surprised,  but  when 
she  saw  that  there  was  no  mistake  she  quietly  took 
her  prayer  book  and,  followed  by  all  her  attendants, 
withdrew  from  the  church,  leaving  to  the  cure,  if 
he  wanted  to  go  on  with  his  edifying  lecture,  the 
empty  benches  and  the  beadle.  I  wish  she  had 
been  Empress  ! 

The  Princesse  was  a  very  broad-minded  person, 
and  received  in  her  drawing-room  not  only  the 
Court  and  Society,  but  also  the  bourgeoisie,  the 
artists,  musicians,  and  writers  of  all  tendencies. 
Had  the  Empress  acted  thus,  she  would  have  had 
an  enormous  influence  ;  but  she  was  a  hopeless 
case,  as  ignorant  as  a  “  Spanish  cow,”  and  probably 
afraid  lest  she  should  make  blunders  which  the 
Emperor  would  not  have  forgiven  her.  I  often 
wondered  how  these  two  could  fare  together,  he 
so  learned  and  refined  and  she  unable  even  to  spell 
properly.  Her  epistolary  style  was  most  extra¬ 
ordinary.  I  have  seen  a  letter  that  ended  with  the 
words  :  “  Accept,  please,  my  good  and  better 

sentiments.” 

I  met  many  intellectual  people  at  the  Princesse’s 
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house.  Few  of  them  were  real  gentlemen,  but  I 
cannot  say  that  these  were  the  most  gifted.  I 
rather  liked  Merimee,  who  had  great  talent  as  well 
as  real  distinction.  There  was  also  Alexandre 
Dumas,  more  interested,  as  it  appeared,  in  nice 
food  than  in  literature  ;  Gustave  Flaubert,  and 
Henri  de  Bornier,  who  has  just  given  the  world 
an  incomparable  tragedy.*  There  I  also  met 
the  Messieurs  de  Goncourt,  who  seemed  ex¬ 
tremely  infatuated  with  their  own  nobility. 
Pauline  Metternich  therefore  never  called  them 
otherwise  than  Messieurs  De. 

By  the  way,  since  I  stood  so  well  at  Court, 
Pauline  had  discovered  that  in  1324  one  Jean 
Louis  de  Mercy-Argenteau  had  married  a  Marie 
Anne  de  Metternich,  and  she  now  called  me  “  ma 
cousine.” 

*  #  *  * 

On  the  14th  November  of  that  year  I  gave  a 
masked  ball.  Of  course,  people  said  that  I  was  so 
eager  to  celebrate  the  fete-day  of  the  Empress  only 
because  I  liked  her  better  in  Egypt  than  in  Paris. 
They  evidently  forgot  that  my  husband’s  name 
was  Eugene.  I  wanted  my  ball  to  be  very  gay, 
and  I  had  therefore  prescribed  that  my  guests 
were  not  only  to  wear  masks,  but  also  dominos. 

The  Emperor,  whom  I  had  informed  of  my 
intention  of  giving  this  entertainment,  greatly 
wished  to  come  ;  if  possible  he  would  attend  to 

*  It  is  probably  “  La  fille  de  Roland which  was  first  per¬ 
formed  in  1875. — [Ed.] 
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it.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  a  wonderful  dancer, 
and  he  still  liked  to  be  in  the  middle  of  mirthful 
noise  and  excitement,  especially  if  he  could  remain 
incognito.  In  order  to  conceal  our  personalities  I 
invited  several  friends  of  our  own  sizes ;  and  I 
must  admit  that  it  was  less  difficult  to  find  women 
as  tall  as  I  am  than  to  find  men  who  could  be 
mistaken  for  the  Emperor.  I  had  suggested  that 
we  should  wear  some  identification  mark,  but  he 
objected  :  he  would  not  fail  to  recognize  me. 
Nor  was  there  any  mistake  of  that  sort. 

As  usual,  my  guests  had  the  complete  disposal 
of  my  house,  and  they  were  allowed  to  walk  about 
in  whatever  room  they  pleased.  It  was  nearly 
midnight,  and  the  cotillon  was  about  to  begin, 
when  I  felt  somebody  touching  my  arm.  I  im¬ 
mediately  recognized  the  delicate  white  hand 
with  the  three  wedding  rings  on  the  ring-finger. 
Taking  the  Emperor’s  arm,  I  left  the  ballroom 
with  him. 

“  I  wanted  to  look  over  your  house,  dear  Com- 
tesse,”  said  he,  “  and  to  see  how  all  is  arranged.” 

At  different  times  he  had  expressed  the  wish  to 
see  my  residence,  of  which  he  knew  nothing  but 
the  boudoir,  being  unacquainted  even  with  my 
drawing-room,  much  more  so,  of  course,  with 
my  private  apartments. 

“  It  will  be  very  easy  to-night,”  I  answered, 

“  for  many  people  will  have  a  similar  wish.” 

The  stairs  were  crowded  with  dominos.  Any 
colour  was  authorized  ;  but  it  was  understood  that 
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black  dominos  were  men  and  mauve  ones  women. 
In  my  husband’s  ante-room  we  found  three  mauve 
figures  looking  at  some  rare  engravings  on  the 
wall.  In  the  room  itself  a  pink  and  a  black  one 
were  comfortably  seated  in  the  big  chairs  in  front 
of  the  fireplace.  I  did  not  stop  to  identify  any  of 
them.  I  preferred  to  show  my  companion  two 
lovely  portraits  by  Van  Dyck  and  a  chubby- 
cheeked  cupid  by  Reubens.  Napoleon  keenly 
appreciated  fine  arts,  although  Roman  antiquities 
were  his  special  hobby.  In  my  room  two  black 
dominos  and  one  mauve  were  gently  seated  on  my 
bed,  the  lady  enlarging  in  an  absent-minded  way 
with  her  jewelled  fingers  the  little  holes  of  my  very 
best  lace  bedspread,  while  both  gentlemen  seemed 
to  speak  in  an  earnest  manner.  On  the  sofa  were 
two  pale  blue  shadows  apparently  lost  in  confi¬ 
dences. 

We  went  on  into  my  bathroom.  This  and|my 
dressing-room  were  something  like  a  curiosity,  and 
all  Paris  talked  of  my  bath.  Yet  it  was  quite 
simple,  the  originality  consisting  only  in  the  fact 
that  it  had  the  shape  of  a  big  seashell  of  pink 
marble,  into  which  I  descended  by  some  marble 
steps.  The  shell  was  always  full,  the  water  being 
level  with  the  floor.  At  that  particular  moment 
some  dominos  were  busily  guiding  a  small  flotilla 
of  paper  boats  from  one  shore  to  the  other. 

I  showed  the  Emperor  one  of  my  wardrobes ; 
he  was  greatly  struck  with  a  small  head  of  Hermes 
I  had  bought  at  the  Blacas  sale.  I  hid  it  in  my 
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domino  with  the  intention  of  giving  it  to  him 
before  he  would  leave. 

This  moment  was  approaching  and  I  saw  the 
Emperor  going  towards  my  boudoir.  I  pulled 
him  bp  the  sleeve. 

“  No  !  ”  said  I,  “  not  this  wap.  It  might  be 
dangerous.  There  are  people  everpwhere.” 

“  We  will  be  careful,”  answered  he  ;  “I  have 
mp  carriage  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  Elpsee.” 

I  explained  that  in  a  moment  supper  would  be 
readp,  and  everpbodp  would  unmask.  Already 
the  ground  floor  was  nearlp  emptp,  except  for 
some  servants  preparing  the  tables  in  the  drawing¬ 
rooms.  It  was  the  right  moment  to  leave. 

We  went  into  the  boudoir.  I  shut  the  door  of 
the  conservatorp,  the  road  was  clear.  So  I  touched 
the  spring,  and  the  Emperor  and  I  entered  the 
narrow  passage,  shutting  the  door  behind  our¬ 
selves.  There  I  gave  him  the  head  of  Hermes,  and 
he  was  as  delighted  as  a  bop.  Then  we  parted, 
each  of  us  going  our  own  wap,  and  I  was  at  the 
point  of  opening  the  door  of  mp  boudoir  again 
when  a  presentiment  stopped  me. 

There  was  one  verp  narrow  panel  which  could 
be  silentlp  moved  from  inside  the  passage  and 
through  which  one  was  able  to  look  into  the 
boudoir.  This  I  did.  There  was  a  domino  in  the 
room,  a  mauve  domino,  looking  amongst  the 
papers  of  mp  desk.  Then  she  (for  it  was  evidentlp 
a  she)  opened  mp  drawers,  and  finding  at  once  mp 
red  morocco  book,  unlocked  it  with  a  small  kep. 
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My  heart  was  beating  fast.  For  one  second  I  had 
the  idea  of  running  back  to  the  Emperor  and  to 
let  him  see  this  also.  But  I  fancied  how  lightly 
he  would  take  the  matter,  and  I  wanted  to  know, 
wanted  to  find  out,  who  was  spying  on  my  papers. 
So  I  looked  on.  The  domino  was  swiftly  turning 
the  pages,  and  read  the  last  entry.  Then  the  book 
was  locked  again  and  put  back  into  the  drawer. 
All  this  rapidly,  as  if  in  fear  of  interruption. 

She  got  up.  She  was  about  as  tall  as  I,  and 
the  hood  permitted  me  to  see  some  curls  of  her 
fair  hair.  Having  finished  with  the  desk,  she  went 
around  the  room  testing  the  walls  as  if  for  some 
spring.  I  held  the  door  with  all  my  strength, 
lest  she  should  happen  to  find  the  secret.  She 
came  very  near.  At  one  moment  I  could  feel 
the  pressure  of  her  hand  through  the  wood.  But 
suddenly  something  must  have  frightened  her,  for 
she  made  for  the  conservatory  door,  opened  it  and 
was  gone.  I  waited  one  more  minute,  then  I 
unclosed  the  secret  passage  and  entered  my 
boudoir. 

Was  it  possible  ?  Was  I  not  dreaming  ? 

I  am  certainly  not  a  woman  who  believes  in 
second  sight  and  omens.  However,  there  came 
before  my  eye,  as  it  were,  an  apparition  :  The 
ridiculous  and  gigantic  figure  of  Comte  Bismarck 
holding  Roschen  in  his  arms  and  asking  for  my 
letters.  .  .  . 

Who  could  my  spy  be  ?  I  was  not  able  to 
follow  her  any  more.  I  had  lost  time,  first  in 
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waiting  behind  the  secret  door,  and  then  in  shut¬ 
ting  it.  When  I  looked  after  her,  she  was  no  more 
to  be  seen.  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  hurry  to 
the  dining-room,  where  my  guests  were  already 
waiting  for  me.  Trying  to  appear  unconcerned, 
I  did  my  hostess’s  duties  as  well  as  I  could.  By 
now  all  masks  had  been  removed.  While  I  was 
chatting  and  laughing  with  the  company  I  studied 
the  women  in  order  to  try  and  recognize  the  fair 
hair  I  had  perceived  under  the  hood.  There  was 
no  shade  of  hair  which  could  be  mistaken  for  the 
one  I  had  seen,  nor  was  I  able  to  find  on  any  face 
the  slightest  trace  of  trouble,  or  guilt.  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  to  look  for  the  traitor  amongst 
my  guests  was  wrong.  This  thought  comforted 
me  a  little,  and  for  the  moment  I  waved  aside 
all  worry. 

However,  when  the  entertainment  was  over  and 
when  I  found  myself  alone  in  my  room,  I  began  to 
look  seriously  into  the  matter.  I  must  discover 
that  woman,  for  it  was  quite  impossible  that  I 
should  go  on  living  with  a  spy  around  me.  Some¬ 
how  I  felt  sure  that  it  was  a  creature  of  Comte 
Bismarck,  and  I  was  confirmed  in  this  idea  as  I 
saw  that  the  spy  could  not  be  an  absolute  stranger. 
That  woman  knew  my  boudoir  ;  she  possessed  a 
key  of  my  desk  and  one  of  my  morocco  bound 
book  ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  Bismarck’s 
method,  the  same  as  he  had  employed  at  Ems. 

Having  thus  discarded  the  probability  that  some 
stranger  had  used  the  opportunity  of  the  ball  to 
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enter  the  house,  having  further  discarded  the 
possibility  that  one  of  my  guests  had  spied  upon 
me,  there  remained  only  my  own  household.  For 
obvious  reasons  at  first  I  put  the  men  aside, 
although  I  did  not  think  it  impossible  that  one  of 
them  might  be  an  accomplice.  But  I  was  aware 
that  the  spy  was  a  woman,  and  of  this  at  least  I 
had  no  doubt.  I  did  not  know  much  of  her,  except 
that  she  was  tall  and  fair.  Of  my  six  women 
servants  there  was  only  one  who  was  fair,  Florrie, 
the  English  nurse.  But  she  was  far  from  being 
tall,  and  I  was  pretty  sure  that  she  was  unable  to 
read  French  properly.  On  the  other  hand,  Made¬ 
moiselle  Blanchard,  who  was  tall,  was  a  brunette. 
Now,  it  is  very  difficult  to  appear  tall  when  you  are 
not,  but  it  is  rather  easy  to  change  the  colour  of 
one’s  hair.  After  all,  there  were  such  things  as 
wigs.  And  I  distinctly  remembered  that  some¬ 
thing  in  the  fair  curls  of  my  spy  had  struck  me  as 
not  entirely  usual.  Yet  as  soon  as  this  suspicion 
arose  I  scolded  myself  ;  how  could  I  suspect  a 
woman  who  had  become  a  friend  not  only  of  my 
daughter  but  of  myself  and  of  all  the  house  ?  Now 
there  was  not  only  my  own  secret  at  stake,  but  that 
of  another  person,  and  I  was  absolutely  decided  to 
find  out  the  culprit. 

That  night  I  did  not  sleep  one  minute.  When 
at  ten  Marthe  came  to  wake  me  up  I  had  already 
been  out  and  was  back  at  home.  I  had  been  to  see 
M.  Devienne,  an  important  magistrate  who  was 
entirely  devoted  to  the  Emperor.  I  had  told  him 
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that  I  suspected  a  Prussian  spy  of  being  in  my 
house,  a  woman,  whom  I  wanted  neatly  caught 
without  any  scandal  or  fuss.  M.  Devienne  pro¬ 
posed  that  I  should  inspect  the  belongings  of  the 
person  or  persons  I  suspected,  and  for  that  purpose 
gave  me  a  “  passe-partout.”  I  was  to  report  the 
result  of  my  investigations. 

Mademoiselle  Blanchard  used  to  give  Rosalie 
her  lessons  every  morning  till  eleven  o’clock,  when 
they  would  go  out  together  to  the  Bois  for  a  walk 
before  lunch.  I  knew,  therefore,  that  at  this  hour 
I  would  not  be  disturbed.  I  went  into  her  room. 
At  the  bottom  of  her  trunk  I  found  a  wig  of 
fair  hair  ! 

Need  I  say  that  it  was  with  trembling  fingers  I 
went  on  in  my  search  ?  There  was  a  small  writing 
desk ;  in  it  there  was  a  letter  in  German,  the  ink 
of  which  seemed  quite  fresh.  There  was  no 
address.  It  ran  thus  : 

The  Emperor  went  to  the  ball  and  did  not 
leave  the  Comtesse  for  a  single  instant.  I  could 
not  hear  anything.  The  Emperor  has  a  secret 
way  of  coming  into  the  house  which  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  discover.  Must  be  in  the  boudoir, 
but  have  searched  for  in  vain.  Nothing  new  in 
the  red  book.  In  Madame’s  desk  a  letter  of  Prince 
Obreskow  and  Princesse  Czartoryska.  Prince 
Jerome  was  also  at  the  ball.  Karl  says  that 
Monsieur  le  Comte  will  soon  be  in  love  with 
Frau  von  Pr. 
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There  was  nothing  more,  but  this  was  indeed 
enough.  So  they  had  set  a  spy  on  my  husband, 
too  ! 

In  the  afternoon  I  returned  to  Devienne,  who 
thought  the  case  very  clear  and  the  woman  most 
dangerous. 

“  But,”  said  he,  “  you  won’t  have  any  trouble 
at  all.  Send  her  with  an  errand  to  my  wife,  and 
you  will  be  rid  of  her  at  once.” 

I  consented  and  thanked  him. 

The  whole  business  upset  me  very  much.  Add 
the  fatigue  of  the  ball  and  the  fear  of  having  to 
talk  to  Blanchard,  and  you  will  understand  my 
having  to  go  to  bed  for  twenty-four  hours.  Blan¬ 
chard,  of  course,  came  at  once  as  usual  to  see  how 
I  was.  I  gave  her  a  letter  to  take  to  Madame 
Devienne,  and  when  she  was  gone  I  had  a  good 
cry.  I  never  heard  of  her  any  more.  I  suppose 
she  was  sent  to  St.  Lazare.  When  M.  Devienne 
had  her  things  fetched,  Rosalie  made  the  most 
terrible  scene.  For  days  she  could  not  be  calmed. 

On  the  evening  Blanchard  left  I  said  to  my 
husband  : 

“My  dear  Eugene,  I  will  not  be  jealous  of 
Madame  de  Pr.  ;  however,  I  think  it  fair  to  let 
you  know  that  she  is  a  Prussian  spy.” 

He  blushed  and  looked  embarrassed  : 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  nothing  !  I  just  heard  some  gossip  and 
wanted  to  tease  you  a  little.  But  Madame  de  Pr. 
is  indeed  a  dangerous  woman.” 
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I  knew  my  Eugene.  This  would  be  quite 
enough  to  warn  him.  As  for  his  groom  Karl,  he 
was  probably  arrested  on  the  day  which  followed 
Mademoiselle’s  disappearance.  At  least,  he  dis¬ 
appeared  in  his  turn. 

A  few  days  later,  when  I  saw  Madame  de 
Pourtales,  we  came  to  speak  of  Blanchard,  and  I 
said  that  she  had  left  me  rather  abruptly. 

“  Yes,”  said  Madame  de  Pourtales,  “  she  had 
queer  ways,  but  we  liked  her  very  much,  and  she 
was  recommended  by  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine, 
Baroness  von  Rednitz.” 

Apparently  the  spy,  when  trying  at  the  Pour¬ 
tales  house,  had  found  nothing  to  do  and  had  left 
of  her  own  accord. 

Bismarck  seemed  to  me  like  a  gigantic  spider, 
spinning  his  web  everywhere  and  ready  to  strike 
at  his  helpless  victims  at  the  appointed  time.  I, 
at  least,  had  made  a  break  in  the  web  and  I  was 
prepared  to  make  a  few  more,  if  only  I  could  find 
a  chance. 

*  *  *  * 

Less  than  a  fortnight  later  I  received  the 
following  letter  from  the  Emperor  : 

Palais  des  Tuileries, 

Nov.  27,  1869. 

Madame, 

I  have  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  I 
signed  yesterday  the  decree  which  gives  your 
husband  his  right  to  naturalization.  I  congratu- 
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late  myself  on  having  one  more  Frenchman  and 
one  more  Frenchwoman. 

Rest  assured,  Madame,  of  my  sincere  and 
devoted  sentiments. 

Napoleon. 


L.E. 
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XII. 


The  Political  Horizon  Darkens. — The  Spaniard. — 
The  Plebiscite. — Lebceuf. — My  Last  Visit  to  the 
Sacristy. — Napoleon’s  Depression. — Superstition. — 
The  Horoscope. — Instructions  I  Received  from  the 
Emperor. 

MY  husband  was  admitted  to  the 
Privy  Council  just  at  the  time 
when  the  political  horizon  began  to 
darken,  and  when  the  Emperor 
therefore  wanted  all  his  devoted  servants  around 
him.  No  doubt  Napoleon  was  well  liked  by  the 
people ;  nevertheless,  they  had  grown  fond  of 
revolutions,  and  they  wanted  a  change,  anything 
except  what  they  had  got. 

More  than  once  have  I  compared  the  fall  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  with  that  of 
Napoleon  III.  and  Eugenie.  Both  rulers  were  too 
good,  Napoleon  at  least  during  the  final  stage  of 
his  reign,  and  the  more  they  gave,  the  more  they 
were  expected  to  give.  The  Queens,  both  beauti¬ 
ful  and  both  foreigners,  were,  in  spite  of  undeniable 
qualities,  never  really  popular.  The  one  remained 
V Autrichienne,  the  other  PEspagnole. 

At  the  end  of  the  Second  Empire  there  were 
even  two  Espagnoles  in  Paris.  For  the  Queen 
Isabella  of  Spain,  having  lost  her  throne,  had  taken 
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refuge  in  Paris,  where  her  former  subject  was  only 
too  delighted  to  patronize  her.  I  should  like  to 
say  that  this  was  the  first  reason  why  the  Empress 
has  been  made  answerable  for  the  war  of  1870. 
But  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  was  entirely 
her  fault.  True,  she  wanted  war  \  but  she  wanted 
it  only  for  the  same  reason  as  the  two  Houses  did  : 
because  the  Emperor  did  not  want  it.  It  may 
seem  a  very  flimsy  reason  for  anybody  who  knows 
nothing  of  human  nature.  But  one  has  only  to 
read  the  papers  of  the  beginning  of  1870  to  see 
how  the  Emperor  was  forced  against  his  will  into 
that  unfortunate  venture.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
did  it  in  order  to  enhance  his  popularity  ;  as  if  this 
popularity  had  not  been  just  then  at  its  height ! 
As  if  the  plebiscite  had  not  proved  this  by  giving 
him  a  majority  of  no  less  than  7,000,000  votes. 

On  that  occasion  I  wrote  him  a  letter.  I  told 
him  how  pleased  I  was  to  see  the  French  people,  so 
to  say,  unanimous  in  their  love  for  their  sovereign. 
He  told  me  since  then  that  he  received  at  that  time 
thousands  of  such  letters,  which  he  was  unable  to 
answer  personally.  Yet  I  was  favoured  by  the 
following  lines  : 

Cabinet  de  l’Empreur, 

Palais  des  Tuileries. 

Madame  la  Comtesse,  May  21,  1870. 

I  thank  you,  as  well  as  your  husband,  for 
the  congratulations  you  have  been  kind  enough 
to  send  me.  You  know  how  much  I  value  your 
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kind  opinion.  I  send  you  some  tickets  for  to¬ 
morrow’s  ceremony,  and  I  once  more  assure  you 
of  my  heartfelt  and  sincere  attachment. 

Napoleon. 

I  will  not  recall  here  the  story  of  the  Spanish 
succession.  Everybody  knows  it  from  its  very 
beginnings  to  the  end — namely,  to  the  Ems  tele¬ 
gram,  which  would  have  been  an  unbearable 
insult  to  any  country,  and  was  all  the  more  so 
to  proud  and  powerful  France,  then  the  chief 
country  of  the  world. 

At  the  first  move  of  Prussia  in  the  matter  of 
the  Spanish  succession  the  French  Government 
had  kept  silent.  To  an  interpellation  of  M. 
Cochery,  moved  by  M.  Thiers,  the  Due  de 
Gramont  answered  that  the  fact  of  a  Hohen- 
zollern  going  to  occupy  the  throne  of  Spain  was 
of  no  importance  to  France. 

At  once  all  the  papers,  the  Gaulois ,  the  Rappel, 
the  Temps ,  the  Siecle,  began  an  uproar  such  that 
the  Due  de  Gramont  saw  himself  obliged  to  ask 
Lord  Lyons,  the  English  Ambassador,  whether  he 
would  not,  jointly  with  him,  try  to  influence 
Prussia.  This  was  done,  but  it  was  not  enough. 
The  papers  started  their  noise  again.  Together 
with  them,  Thiers,  Favre,  Gambetta,  Victor 
Hugo,  Ferry,  Simon,  and  Picard,  in  short  all  who, 
after  the  debacle ,  swore  that  they  had  wanted 
peace.  Thank  God,  scripta  manent ,  and  the  world 
may  now  know  the  truth  from  their  own  hands. 
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In  spite  of  all  that,  the  Emperor  remained  firm. 
Nothing  could  decide  him  to  abandon  his  peaceful 
policy.  Seeing  this,  Bismarck  sent  the  Ems  tele¬ 
gram.  It  was  like  a  smack  in  the  face  not  only  to 
the  Emperor,  but  to  France,  and  there  was  nothing 
left  for  Napoleon  but  to  take  up  the  gauntlet. 

I  was  full  of  anxiety.  As  well  as  a  feeble  woman 
could,  I  pleaded  for  peace  to  the  last  moment. 
But  even  while  I  was  doing  it  I  knew  war  was 
coming,  for  by  this  time  I  had  fully  realized 
Comte  Bismarck’s  nature.  Or,  at  least,  I  thought 
I  had ;  in  truth,  I  had  not  yet  seen  quite  to  the 
depth  of  his  ignominy,  of  his  disgrace. 

When  war  was  decided,  the  Emperor  was  much 
depressed.  His  generals  had  given  proof  of  their 
value  in  the  Crimea,  Italy,  Mexico,  and  Algeria. 
What  they  would  do  with  Prussia  was  unquestion¬ 
able  :  their  best !  But  the  Emperor  knew  that 
they  had  neither  enough  men  nor  enough  muni¬ 
tions.  To  the  last  moment  he  was  indefatigable, 
supervising  everything  himself  as  far  as  it  was 
possible.  When  he  asked  Lebceuf  whether  every¬ 
thing  was  ready,  the  General  answered  :  “  Yes, 
your  Majesty,  everything,  to  the  last  gaiter- 
button.”  Poor  Lebceuf  !  He  has  been  reproached 
for  that  answer  as  if  it  had  been  a  crime. 
And  evidently  it  was  a  crime,  since  he  was 
beaten.  Still,  he  thought  that  it  was  true.  His 
remorse  never  ceased.  To  the  end  he  blamed 
himself  for  not  having  seen  to  things  himself. 
When  the  Emperor  died,  Lebceuf  came  to  Chisle- 
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hurst  to  see  his  master  for  the  last  time.  Over¬ 
come  with  grief,  he  could  only  utter  amidst  his 
sobs  the  words  “  Forgive,  forgive  !  ”  and  had  to 
be  taken  away,  fainting. 

The  Emperor,  hampered  by  incapacity,  dis¬ 
honesty  and  ill-will,  was  an  heroic  victim,  while 
his  enemies  tried  to  make  a  bloody  tyrant  of  him. 

I  scarcely  saw  him  during  the  months  of  June 
and  July.  It  had  been  decided  that  he  would  leave 
Paris  to  go  to  the  front  of  the  27th  July,  and  I  was 
anxiously  asking  myself  whether  I  would  see  him 
again  before  his  departure.  The  days  followed 
each  other,  busy  and  harassed.  At  last,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  26th,  I  met  Persigny  with  the 
violets. 

*  *  *  # 

The  Emperor  was  lying  on  the  couch,  as  he  was 
now  often  obliged  to  do,  his  illness  having  become 
very  painful  of  late.  When  I  entered  he  tried  to 
get  up,  but  I  prevented  him,  and,  kneeling  down 
beside  the  couch,  kissed  his  hand. 

“  Oh,  Sire,  are  you  really  going  to-morrow  ? 
You  look  tired  and  ill.  Would  it  not  be  prudent 
to  stay  ?  ” 

“  No,  my  child,”  he  answered.  “  I  must  go. 
It  is  my  duty,  my  painful  duty,  for  there  is  little 
chance  of  my  seeing  Paris  again.” 

He  had  said  these  words  in  an  earnest  tone,  a 
sweet,  melancholy  smile  enlightening  his  features. 

“  Listen,  Comtesse,”  he  went  on.  “  I  have  only 
a  little  time,  and  many  things  to  tell  you.  I  am 
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going  to-morrow,  probably  never  to  return.  My 
heart  is  full  of  doubts,  although  my  soldiers  are  the 
better  ones  and  fight  in  a  just  cause,  whilst  the 
Prussians  have  been  waiting  for  years  for  the 
moment  to  throw  themselves  upon  us.  Europe 
will  not  believe  this,  but  it  is  true  none  the  less. 

I  will  have  to  fight  alone.” 

“  But,  your  Majesty,  surely  England  will  help 
France  ?  The  friendship  between  Queen  Victoria 
and  the  Empress  .  .  .” 

He  interrupted  me. 

“  Friendship  !  Friendship  !  Is  not  Queen 
Victoria  King  Wilhelm’s  friend,  too  ?  Have  they 
not  intermarried  their  children  ?  And  what  does 
Queen  Victoria’s  power  consist  of  ?  The  monarchy 
in  England  is  purely  decorative.  The  Queen  will 
do  what  she  can,  but  that  will  be  for  us  personally, 
when  we  shall  be  in  England,  in  exile.” 

I  got  up  as  if  I  had  been  whipped,  screaming, 
half  mad. 

“  Sire  .  .  .  Sire  .  .  .  what  are  you  saying  ?  ” 

“  Well,  Louise,”  said  the  Emperor,  smiling, 
“  what  would  our  courtiers  think  if  they  could  now 
see  the  ‘  belle  with  the  stone  heart,’  you,  whom 
nothing  can  move  ?  ” 

The  Emperor  left  the  couch,  seized  my  two 
hands,  forced  me  into  an  armchair,  and  sat  down 
opposite  to  me. 

“  I  know  everything  that  will  happen  to  me, 
Comtesse.  I  have  known  it  all  the  time,  and  that 
may  and  will  explain  to  you  many  things  other 
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people  will  never  be  able  to  understand.  You  will 
probably  think  that  I  have  a  weak  mind.  Perhaps 
I  have.  But  who  can  prevent  things  happening, 
when  it  is  written  that  they  must  happen  ?  ” 
Now,  Napoleon  III.  was  far  from  having  a 
weak  mind,  although  what  I  was  going  to  hear 
could  easily  have  made  me  believe  that  feebleness 
was  his  predominant  quality.  His  case  was  an 
extraordinary  one.  He  was  simply  the  victim  of 
an  incredible  superstition.  I  discovered  in  that 
hour  that  he  believed  in  prophecies,  in  horoscopes, 
in  astrology,  and  so  forth.  This  does  not  prove 
any  weakness  of  mind ;  it  only  shows  that  he  was 
not  a  child  of  his  time  as  I  had  thought. 

One  has  but  to  think  of  Catherine  de  Medici  to 
realize  that  superstition,  belief  in  astrology  and 
sorcery,  does  not  prove  weakness  of  character. 
And  should  this  example  be  awkwardly  chosen, 
because  Catherine  de  Medici  happened  to  be  a 
woman,  then  one  may  remember  Wallenstein,  the 
great  Bohemian  general  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War, 
one  of  the  strongest  personalities  that  ever  existed, 
who,  in  spite  of  this  strength,  was  the  slave  of  his 
astrologist  Seni,  and  believed  every  word  that  old 
wretch  told  him.  Only  as  Seni  never  foretold  evil 
to  his  master,  Wallenstein’s  murder  must  have 
been  a  great  surprise  to  him.  Napoleon  III.,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  been  told  in  all  possible  ways 
that  his  reign  was  to  end  badly.  In  truth,  this  was 
the  general  opinion,  nine  people  out  of  ten  were 
saying,  when  speaking  of  the  Empire  and  its 
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prosperity  :  It  won’t  last !  An y  charlatan  who 
wanted  to  make  a  prophecy  which  would  accord 
with  the  prevailing  conviction  would  therefore 
foretell  Napoleon’s  downfall.  For  my  part  I  never 
have  been  able  to  attach  the  slightest  value  to 
any  such  predictions,  nor  can  I  believe  that 
Napoleon  had  not  been  deceived  by  some  clever 
imposture,  but  it  is  not  my  business  to  criticize 
the  case  either  in  general  or  in  particular.  I 
have  only  to  relate  my  interview  with  the  Emperor 
on  that  particular  evening. 

He  had  taken  a  pocket-book  out  of  one  of  his 
pockets  and  put  it  open  on  my  knees.  It  contained 
letters  and  a  small  sacred  image  of  the  Virgin.  Of 
the  letters  some  were  so  old  as  to  be  nearly  cut  at 
the  folds,  while  others  were  quite  recent.  The 
latter  were  written  in  a  childish  hand,  that  of  the 
Prince  Imperial,  and  were  probably  his  first 
attempts.  There  were  letters  from  the  Queen 
Hortense,  the  Emperor’s  mother,  and  some  from 
the  Empress.  He  selected  a  yellow  paper,  un¬ 
folded  it,  and  gave  it  to  me. 

There  was  a  circle  drawn,  around  which  ca¬ 
balistic  signs  were  traced.  Knowing  nothing  of 
magic,  I  did  not  understand.  In  the  centre  was 
written  : 

NEW  MOON. 

25TH  April,  1808.  7H.  37.  Evening. 

NAPOLEON  III. 
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“  This  is  my  horoscope,”  said  the  Emperor. 
“  I  found  it  with  its  explanation  in  my  mother’s 
papers  after  her  death.” 

“  Surely,  Sire,”  answered  I,  “  you  will  not  tell 
me  that  you  believe  in  such  things.” 

The  Emperor  smiled  sadly. 

“  What  you  say  now,  child,  I  have  said  long  ago. 
Painful  as  it  is,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  come 
to  believe  in  what  you  call  c  such  things.’  They 
have  made  me  miserable  for  a  lifetime.  I  have 
tried  hard  to  forget  them,  but  my  efforts  have  been 
futile  :  What  is  written  in  this  paper  has  always 
proved  true,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but 
that  it  will  prove  itself  true  to  the  end.  Perhaps 
I  ought  not  to  have  read  it,  though  I  am  convinced 
that  this  would  not  have  changed  the  course  of 
destiny.  I  cannot  even  say  that  I  regret  to  know 
it,  for  it  has  enabled  me  to  prepare  myself  as  much 
as  possible  for  the  impending  adversity.” 

Although  only  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since,  I 
cannot  possibly  remember  the  exact  meaning,  and, 
of  course,  still  less  the  wording  of  that  horoscope. 
Its  style  was  very  obscure  and  metaphorical,  as 
becomes  a  mystic,  occult  document.  Its  approxi¬ 
mate  significance,  however,  was  that  Napoleon 
III.  had  from  the  very  beginning  been  more  under 
the  influence  of  events  than  he  had  been  able  to 
rule  them.  It  was  said  that  he  himself  was  the 
right  arm  of  a  body  whose  real  strength  was  con¬ 
centrated  in  its  left  arm.  No  great  intelligence 
was  necessary  to  understand  that  the  body  was  the 
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Empire,  the  right  (legitimate)  arm  Napoleon  III., 
and  the  left  one  the  Due  de  Morny.  The  right 
arm  had  qualities  :  unrivalled  boldness,  matchless 
skill,  and  unscrupulous  determination.  But  it 
lacked  strength  and  subtlety.  These  latter  quali¬ 
ties  were  the  attributes  of  the  left  arm.  In  a  few 
words  the  whole  history  of  the  Second  Empire  was 
traced.  In  the  beginning  all  was  to  go  well.  But 
then  the  left  arm  would  wither ;  without  its 
strength  the  right  arm  could  not  exist,  and  the 
body  must  die.  From  the  East  a  powerful  enemy 
would  come  and  put  the  right  arm  in  bondage,  the 
arm  would  be  severed  from  the  body,  and  an 
unnatural  end  beyond  the  water  was  to  be  his 
destiny. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  at  length  what 
I  remember  of  this  harmful  paper.  There  was 
some  talk  of  Venus  in  conjunction  and  Mars  in 
opposition  (it  might  also  have  been  the  reverse,  I 
cannot  tell).  To  think  that  the  names  of  gods, 
which  happen  to  have  been  given  in  quite  a 
capricious  way  to  certain  stars,  are  taken  as 
presages,  so  that  for  instance  the  planet  Venus  is 
brought  into  a  fanciful  connection  with  love  ! 
And  to  think  that  Napoleon,  a  man  of  such  high 
intellect,  believed  in  imaginary  powers  and  corre¬ 
spondences  in  Nature,  and  in  means  beyond  the 
general  comprehension  of  man  ! 

Anyhow,  at  that  moment,  when  the  Emperor 
was  reading  that  evil,  yellow  paper,  I  felt  over¬ 
whelmed  with  grief,  and  when,  folding  it  again 
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and  putting  it  back  into  the  pocket-book  he  said  : 
“  So  my  reign  is  to  finish  and  the  Prussians  are  to 
be  victorious,”  I  could  no  longer  restrain  myself, 
and  began  to  weep  silently. 

How  often  since  then  have  I  thought  that  with¬ 
out  these  wretched  predictions  the  Emperor  would 
probably  have  acted  otherwise,  and  would  not  have 
suffered  himself  to  become,  without  absolute 
necessity  and  with  an  army  of  nearly  100,000  men, 
the  prisoner  of  war  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

But  to  go  on  with  my  story.  Napoleon  took 
another  paper  and  unfolded  it.  It  ran  thus  : 

To  His  Majesty  Napoleon  the  Third, 
Emperor  of  the  French. 

Sire, 

I  write  to  remind  your  Majesty  that  every¬ 
thing  is  ready  at  Camden  Place  to  receive  your 
Imperial  family. 

I  trust  that  the  house  you  approved  of  thirty 
years  ago  will  still  be  to  your  liking. 

I  am, 

Your  Majesty’s  respectful  servant, 

Strode. 

July  20,  1870. 

I  thought  it  was  a  joke,  but  the  Emperor  in¬ 
formed  me  that  it  was  not.  Strode  was  an  eccentric 
Englishman,  who  for  years  had  kept  his  house 
ready,  sure  that  Napoleon  would  come  back.  And 
now  the  time  was  near,  the  Empress  was,  according 
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to  her  husband’s  orders,  to  go  to  Camden  Place  as 
soon  as  everything  was  lost. 

It  was  terrible  to  hear  the  Emperor  talk  calmly 
and  with  resignation  of  his  future  defeat,  of  his 
impending  downfall.  And  whenever  I  protested, 
or  when  I  tried  to  rouse  new  hope  in  his  heart, 
there  always  came  the  same  answer :  “  It  is 

written,  it  is  written ;  nothing  can  change  what 
is  written  !  ” 

“  But,  Sire,”  I  hazarded,  “  that  is  super¬ 
stition  !  ” 

“  Perhaps  it  is,”  said  he,  and  then,  with  a  smile, 
he  added :  “  I  suppose  superstition  has  always 
prevailed  in  our  family.” 

When  his  grandmother  Josephine,  then  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Beauharnais,  was  together  with  my  grand¬ 
mother  Therese  and  with  Madame  d’Aiguillon  at 
the  prison  of  La  Force ,  one  day  the  gaoler  came 
and  took  one  of  the  three  beds  away,  saying  to 
Josephine  that  she  would  want  it  no  more.  Her 
two  companions  threw  themselves  sobbing  in  her 
arms,  but  she  merely  laughed  : 

“  Why  do  you  cry  ?  I  have  been  told  that  I 
would  be  Queen  of  France,  and  I  will !  ” 

Indeed,  the  one  who  was  no  more  to  use  her 
bed  was  Madame  d’Aiguillon. 

With  Josephine’s  daughter  Hortense,  who  was 
the  Emperor’s  mother,  superstition  began  to  take 
alarming  proportions.  She  used  to  play  patience 
all  day  long.  She  had  read  in  the  cards  that  her 
son  was  to  be  Emperor,  and  whenever  she  ques- 
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tioned  them  had  received  the  same  answer,  as 
invariably  as  Marie  Antoinette  had  read  her 
destiny  in  the  cards  when  in  her  prison  she  had 
asked  whether  her  life  would  be  spared.  But  the 
same  cards  that  had  predicted  to  Queen  Hortense 
the  accession  of  Napoleon  III.  to  the  crown  had 
also  forewarned  her  of  the  Empire’s  premature 
end. 

“  There  is  but  one  thing,”  went  on  the  Em¬ 
peror,  “  of  which  neither  horoscope  nor  prophecy 
has  told  me  anything  definite  ;  it  is  the  fate  of 
my  son.  Whether  the  Prince  Imperial  will  ever 
reign  or  not,  whether  he  will  have  any  offspring 
or  die  without  an  heir,  I  do  not  know.  I  think 
that  he  will  occupy  the  throne  which  belongs  to 
him,  and  I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
ensure  him  its  possession.” 

The  Emperor’s  eyes  showed  an  exceptional 
degree  of  emotion. 

“  You  have  told  me  more  than  once,  Com- 
tesse,  that  you  were  ready  to  do  anything  for  me, 
should  there  ever  be  need  of  your  services.  I 
have  asked  you  to  come  here  in  order  to  give 
you  my  instructions.” 

He  was  speaking  with  a  very  commanding 
expression,  such  as  he  was  not  wont  to  use  with 
me,  and  this  gave  to  his  words  a  singular  emphasis. 

“  I  wish  you  to  leave  Paris  as  soon  as  possible 
for  your  castle  of  Chimay.  Not  for  Argenteau, 
which  is  too  far,  but  for  Chimay.  There  you  will 
receive  news  from  me.  I  foresee  trouble  in  Paris. 
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In  that  case  I  will  not  send  the  Prince  back  there. 
But  I  should  not  like  to  see  the  Channel  between 
him  and  France  before  it  becomes  absolutely 
necessary.  I  will  therefore  at  a  given  moment 
send  him  to  you.  At  Chimay  he  may  wait  for 
events  to  shape  themselves.  You  will  conceal 
him  as  best  you  can.  I  trust  a  woman’s  wit  for 
that.” 

“  I  will  do  all  you  tell  me,  Sire,  and  will  do  it 
with  all  my  heart.  It  is  the  greatest  proof  of  con¬ 
fidence  and  affection  your  Majesty  could  ever 
bestow, on  me.  But,  if  I  may  ask  a  question,  why 
not  give  me  the  Prince  at  once,  why  take  him 
with  you  ?  He  is  so  young  !  ” 

“  Do  you  think  a  Bonaparte  would  suffer  to  be 
kept  back  ?  And  I  want  him  to  judge  his  father 
by  himself,  and  not  from  hearsay,  either  from 
friend  or  from  foe.  Besides,  he  is  fourteen,  and 
should  I  be  so  fortunate  as  to  fall  on  the  field  of 
honour,  he  would  be  of  age.” 

He  rose  to  take  his  departure.  He  was  to  go 
early  in  the  morning  and  wanted  a  few  hours’  rest. 
Now  that  he  had  given  me  his  orders  he  looked 
as  if  a  weight  had  been  lifted  from  his  shoulders. 
Once  more  I  assured  him  of  my  readiness  to  obey 
his  commands,  whatever  they  might  be. 

I  could  not  let  him  go.  I  was  completely 
unnerved  by  our  conversation,  for  nothing  is  as 
contagious  as  cheerless,  melancholy  thoughts.  I 
had  now  myself  the  feeling  that  all  was  lost  before 
anything  had  been  begun. 
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When  I  slowly  came  back — slowly  and  for  the 
last  time  through  the  subterranean  passage — I 
noticed  that  I  had  kept  a  paper  in  my  hand.  It 
was  the  letter  of  that  eccentric  Englishman, 
Strode.  .  .  . 
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The  Emperor  Leaves  Paris. — Bad  News. — The 
Republicans  at  W ork. — How  the  Prince  Imperial  was 
Sent  to  England. — The  Empress’ s  Departure. — Exit 
Pauline  Metternich. — Correspondence  with  the  Em¬ 
peror. —  Eugene  in  Wilhelmshohe. — Tales  about 
Sedan. — Some  Unknown  Points  of  History. — The 
Four  Offences  of  the  Empress. — The  Morning  after 
Sedan. 

AFTER  all,  the  plans  of  the  Emperor 
were  changed,  and  he  left  Paris  on  the 
28th  instead  of  the  27th.  For,  on  the 
latter  date  the  Empress  had  arranged 
a  farewell  dinner  at  St.  Cloud,  whence  he  was  to 
depart  and  to  proceed  to  the  camp  of  Chalons  ; 
the  Prince  Imperial  and  Prince  Jerome  were  to 
accompany  him,  while  the  Empress  was  to  stay 
behind,  entrusted  with  the  Regency. 

Nothing  could  describe  the  enthusiasm  in  Paris 
on  the  day  of  the  Emperor’s  departure.  I  went 
out  to  counteract  my  gloomy  thoughts.  The 
whole  town  was  full  of  songs  and  music,  the 
soldiers  were  literally  covered  with  flowers  and 
showy  ribbons,  the  bands  played  u  Partant  pour 
la  Syrie  ”  and  the  Marseillaise ,  the  latter  of 
which  had  not  been  heard  for  a  long  time, 
scarcely  at  all  during  the  Second  Empire. 
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As  I  heard  the  two  national  anthems  together, 
I  remembered  a  little  fact,  which  proves  how  im¬ 
possible  it  is  to  satisfy  malcontents,  who  in  reality 
are  nothing  else  than  mischief-makers.  The 
Emperor  cared  very  little  for  music  ;  a  barrel- 
organ  was  the  only  orchestra  required  for  the 
everyday  ball  at  Compiegne  or  Fontainebleau. 
But  caring  all  the  more  for  his  mother,  he  had 
adopted  u  Partant  pour  la  Syrie ,”  which  Queen 
Hortense  had  composed,  as  a  piece  to  be  played 
on  State  occasions.  Thereupon  the  Republican 
newspapers  began  a  campaign  and  asked  why  the 
Marseillaise ,  which  had  accompanied  our  glorious 
soldiers  of  the  First  Empire  all  over  Europe, 
should  not  be  good  enough  now.  There  was  some 
truth  in  this,  and  the  Emperor,  who  always  was 
a  most  sensible  man,  allowed  the  Marseillaise  to 
be  played.  But  the  Republican  papers  protested 
again :  What  ?  Should  the  Emperor  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  debase  their  sacred  hymn  ? — Yes,  mal¬ 
contents  are  extraordinary  people.  Finally  the 
Empress,  who  disliked  the  Marseillaise ,  put  an  end 
to  the  matter  by  declaring  :  “  It  will  bring  us 
bad  luck  !  ” 

*  *  *  * 

At  first  the  news  was  good,  and  enthusiasm  con¬ 
tinued.  Nevertheless  I  prepared  myself  for  my 
departure.  On  August  7  it  was  rumoured  that 
we  had  won  a  great  victory,  and  Paris  went  mad 
with  joy.  On  the  8th  it  became  known  that  the 
rumour  had  been  wrong,  and  at  once  Paris  was 
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silent  as  a  churchyard.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
understand  what  had  come  so  suddenly  over  the 
French  people  ;  but  they  had  simply  lost  all  con¬ 
fidence,  and  that  at  a  time  when  in  reality  nothing 
had  yet  occurred.  On  the  9th  my  husband  came 
home  in  a  mood  such  as  I  never  had  seen  him  in 
before.  At  lunch,  he  took  a  plate  and  threw  it  on 
the  floor,  so  that  I  had  to  send  the  servants  away. 
Then  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 

“  Louise,”  said  he,  “  I  regret  that  I  ever  became 
a  Frenchman.  I  could  not  have  imagined  that 
they  were  so  stupid,  and  that  in  circumstances  of 
vital  importance  they  could  be  led  by  a  handful 
of  traitors.” 

“  Traitors  !  Who  ?  ” 

“  Every  one  of  them !  Favre,  Gambetta, 
Thiers,  Ferry — yes,  all  the  lot  of  them.” 

And  he  explained  to  me  that  they  had  forced  the 
war  on  the  Emperor,  knowing  well  that  there  was 
little  chance  of  success,  and  that  therefore  an  occa¬ 
sion  would  arise  to  compel  the  Emperor  to 
abdicate. 

“  Indeed,”  said  he,  “  seeing  that  after  a  fort¬ 
night  we  were  not  yet  in  Berlin,  what  do  you  think 
has  happened  ?  Jules  Favre  has  presented  to  the 
Corps  legislatij  a  proposition  to  declare  that  the 
Emperor  has  forfeited  the  throne  as  well  as  the 
command  of  the  army.  These  Republicans  hate 
him,  and  now  that  he  has  his  back  turned  they 
want  to  get  rid  of  him.  Favre  was  speaking  of 
e  our  glorious  Bazaine  ’ — Bazaine,  the  man  who 
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wanted  the  throne  of  Mexico  for  himself,  and 
therefore  did  so  little  to  help  to  save  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Maximilian.” 

I  asked  whether  the  proposition  was  accepted. 

“  No,”  answered  my  husband.  “  Cassagnac 
made  a  fiery  speech  that  won  the  day.  But  every¬ 
thing  seems  to  go  wrong.  I  feel  it  will  end  badly.” 

So  my  poor  Eugene  had  also  the  same  anxiety  ; 
and  he  told  me  afterwards  that,  fight  as  he  might 
against  this  feeling,  it  was  stronger  than  reason. 

In  the  evening  I  went  out  and  sent  a  wire  to 
Thelin,  the  first  valet  of  the  Emperor.  It  ran  : 

“  Come  back  at  once. — -Louise.” 

No  answer  arrived  ;  but  the  next  day  it  was 
rumoured  that  the  Emperor  was  coming  back,  and 
that  he  was  to  stay  for  the  night  at  the  chateau 
Sennar,  near  Reims. 

Unfortunately  the  Empress  objected,  and  sent 
Napoleon  a  long  ciphered  wire  in  which  she  im¬ 
plored  him  in  no  circumstances  to  come  back  be¬ 
fore  he  was  victorious.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  Empress  was  wrong  ;  it  was  pride  that  made 
her  act  thus,  and  I  think  very  pernicious  pride. 

As  for  me,  I  received  a  letter  which  was  from 
the  hand  of  the  Emperor,  but  bore  neither  signa¬ 
ture  nor  date.  It  contained  only  these  words  : 

“  Ale  a  jacta  estA 

So  I  went  to  Chimay,  as  I  had  been  told,  and 
waited  anxiously  for  news.  Only  bad  news  came, 
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and  the  fact  that  I  had  expected  it  in  a  way  made 
me  suffer  only  more. 

On  August  30  I  received  a  wire  from  Bouillon  : 

“  Prepare  everything. — Thelin.” 

I  passed  an  anxious  day  and  a  sleepless  night. 
Nobody  came.  I  was  beyond  myself  with  dis¬ 
quietude.  What  had  become  of  the  Prince  ?  Had 
he  been  taken  prisoner  ?  Was  he  dead  ? 

I  wired  to  Bouillon  : 

“  Not  arrived  ;  what  shall  I  do  ?  ” 

But  I  received  no  answer. 

Then  came  Sedan,  perhaps  the  most  fearful  day 
of  my  life.  To  anybody  who  has  lived  through  it 
no  description  of  what  one  felt  that  day  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  to  those  who  have  not  lived  through  it, 
no  description  can  give  an  idea  of  one’s  alarm, 
apprehension,  and  consternation.  But  to  me  some 
special  awe  was  reserved  when  I  read  in  the  papers 
that  the  Prince  Imperial  was  at  Chimay  ! 

I  could  not  understand.  Nor  did  I  know  where 
to  inquire. 

At  last  there  came  a  letter  from  England. 

Hastings, 

September  10,  1870. 

Madame  la  Comtesse, 

I  beg  you  to  accept  our  most  humble 
apologies  for  a  disappointment  which  could  not 
be  avoided. 
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Commandant  Duperre  had  received  from  His 
Majesty  the  order  to  bring  the  Prince  to  you  at 
Chimay.  But  the  Empress  Regent  sent  such  an 
urgent  message  to  take  him  directly  to  England 
that  it  was  impossible  not  to  obey. 

The  Prince  is  now  here  quite  safe,  and  in  good 
health,  though  very  sad  at  being  parted  from  His 
Majesty. 

Believe  me,  Madame  la  Comtesse, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

Filon. 

Of  course  !  As  usual,  it  had  been  sufficient 
that  the  Emperor  had  said  white  for  the  Empress 
to  say  black.  Apparently  everything  is  fated. 

I  heard  afterwards  the  story  in  detail.  Duperre, 
Lamy,  and  the  Comte  Clary  had  been  in  charge  of 
the  Prince.  When  they  heard  that  he  was  to  come 
to  Chimay  they  became  afraid  of  the  Empress,  for 
they  knew  her  jealousy.  So  they  telegraphed  to 
her  (or,  rather,  to  Filon,  who  was  then  her  secre¬ 
tary)  and  asked  for  advice.  Nor  had  they  to  wait 
a  long  time  for  an  answer. 

Paris, 

September  4. 

Received  your  two  wires.  Before  this  evening 
you  will  have  verbal  orders  and  letter  from  me 
through  the  man  you  have  sent.  The  Empress 
wishes  you  not  to  take  any  notice  of  the  directions 
from  Bouillon,  for  the  Emperor  cannot  appreciate 
the  situation. 
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Soon  afterwards  they  received  another  wire  : 

Leave  at  once  for  England  through  Belgium. 

They  proceeded  to  Namur,  and  the  Emperor 
being  then  at  Verviers,  the  Comte  Clary  went  to 
see  him,  and  persuaded  him  to  let  the  Prince 
Imperial  go  to  England. 

#  *  #  * 

In  the  meantime  events  had  rapidly  developed 
themselves  for  the  Empress  too.  General  Trochu 
had  sworn  to  the  Emperor  to  protect  her,  whatever 
might  happen.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th 
September  he  still  assured  her  of  his  undying 
fidelity.  Nevertheless  he  was  induced  the  same 
day  to  accept  the  Presidency  of  the  Gouvernement 
Provisoire. 

Still  the  Empress  kept  her  courage.  But  the 
memory  of  Marie  Antoinette  in  these  same 
Tuileries  slowly  crept  into  her  thoughts.  Her  few 
remaining  friends  advised  her,  while  the  way  was 
still  clear,  to  take  immediate  flight,  and  she 
yielded. 

For  me,  who  had  known  the  Empress  well,  this 
flight  is  nearly  as  mysterious  as  the  tragedy  of  the 
Sedan  surrender.  Eugenie  was  not  a  woman  of 
intellect,  but  her  worst  enemy  could  not  possibly 
deny  her  resolution  and  courage,  united  with  all 
the  pride  of  a  hidalgo.  Therefore  the  idea  of 
death  cannot  have  frightened  her. 

Having  often  thought  on  these  things,  I  can 
only  find  two  reasons  that  may  have  driven  her 
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away  :  she  felt  herself  a  stranger,  and  she  knew 
that  she  was  not  loved. 

Indeed,  the  people  had  let  her  feel,  lately  more 
than  ever,  that  she  was  not  a  Frenchwoman  ;  she 
had  been  insulted  by  that  nickname  PEspagnole, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  she  feared 
the  French  people  would  not  be  willing  to  help 
PEspagnole. 

However,  it  cannot  have  been  the  mere  fact  that 
the  country  of  her  birth  was  not  France  which 
made  her  lose  confidence.  It  is  almost  a  rule  that 
the  consort  of  a  sovereign  must  be  of  foreign 
nationality.  Nor  was  Eugenie  the  first  Spaniard 
who  had  ascended  the  throne  of  France.  There¬ 
fore  this  point  could  have  been  overlooked,  had 
she  possessed  a  winning  personality,  had  she 
known  how  to  electrify  the  people  by  some 
eloquent  words.  Suppose  she  had  shown  herself 
on  a  balcony  of  the  Tuileries  with  the  popular 
Prince  Imperial  at  her  side  !  But  there  !  She 
had  sent  him  away,  short-sightedly,  and  had  put 
for  ever  the  sea  between  him  and  the  French 
people,  depriving  him  thus  of  his  inheritance  ! 

The  fall  of  Napoleon  and  the  end  of  the  Empire 
meant  for  me,  too,  the  termination  of  the  glorious 
epoch  of  my  life.  They  signified  that  my  days  of 
joy  and  happiness  were  over  for  ever.  They  im¬ 
plied  also  the  beginning  of  Napoleon’s  sufferings, 
who,  not  only  as  an  Emperor  but  as  a  man,  had 
been  far  from  being  indifferent  to  me.  It  will 
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therefore  be  easily  understood  that  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  these  incidents  is  nearly  unbearable  to 
me.  So  I  will  say  only  one  more  word  on  this 
painful  subject,  and  that  to  do  full  justice  to  my 
dear  friend  Pauline  Metternich. 

It  was  not  only  her  personal  suite  that  urged  the 
Empress  to  leave,  but  also  the  foreign  ambassadors 
at  Court.  Among  these  Prince  Metternich  had 
promised  her  that  on  no  account  would  he  abandon 
her  before  she  was  in  safety,  and  she  relied  on  this 
promise.  Indeed,  when  the  moment  of  departure 
came,  he  and  Cavaliere  Nigra,  the  Italian  Ambas¬ 
sador,  accompanied  Eugenie  to  the  door  of  the 
Tuileries  through  which  she  was  to  leave.  To 
avoid  attracting  attention,  there  was  no  carriage 
waiting.  So  Metternich  bade  the  Empress  to  wait 
till  he  fetched  one  of  the  equipages  of  the  Embassy. 
Thereupon  he  and  Nigra  went  away,  while  the 
Empress  remained  with  one  of  her  women, 
Madame  Lebreton.  An  hour  passed,  and  another. 
But  nobody  returned. 

At  last,  dusk  having  come,  Madame  Lebreton 
took  the  Empress’s  hand. 

“  Your  Majesty  cannot  remain  here  any  longer. 
Your  Majesty  must  come.” 

“  But  whither  ?  ” 

They  only  found  the  Empress’s  American 
dentist,  Doctor  Evans,  who  offered  them  a 
lodging  for  the  night  and  succeeded  in  landing 
them  safely  in  England. 

Since  then  I  met  the  Princesse  Metternich  in 
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Vienna,  where,  strong  in  her  Paris  reputation,  she 
was  making  both  rain  and  sunshine.  I  could  not 
but  ask  her  whether  it  was  true  that  her  husband 
had  thus  forsaken  the  Empress. 

Pauline  merely  laughed. 

“  So  you  have  heard  it  ?  Well,  it  is  perfectly 
true.  You  do  not  expect  that  my  Richard  should 
have  exposed  his  authority  for  the  sake  of  that 
woman.  He  only  wanted  one  thing — namely, 
that  she  should  leave  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that 
his  responsibility  might  not  be  involved.” 

I  expressed  my  surprise. 

Pauline,  her  arms  akimbo,  laughed  loudly. 

“  My  dear,  you  ought  not  to  be  surprised. 
Don’t  you  know  that  Richard  never  had  an  idea 
in  his  head  but  I  had  put  it  there  ?  ” 

I  never  spoke  to  her  again. 

*  *  #  # 

The  castle  of  Chimay  was  not  my  property.  At 
the  death  of  my  father  in  1865  it  fell  to  my  mother, 
from  whom  it  was  to  go  to  my  brother  Alphonse, 
the  present  Prince  de  Chimay.  My  good  mother 
was  always  only  too  pleased  to  do  all  I  liked,  and 
I  had  asked  her  not  to  invite  any  guests  for  a  while. 
But  when  things  in  Paris  began  to  look  ugly,  our 
family  expressed  the  intention  of  leaving  the 
capital.  The  Prince  Imperial  being  in  England, 
there  was  no  more  reason  for  secrecy,  and  so 
Chimay  was  soon  a  full  house. 

I,  however,  foresaw  the  possibility  of  helping 
the  Emperor,  and  for  that  reason  wanted  my  free- 
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dom.  So  I  left  Chimay  for  Ochaim  and  summoned 
my  husband  to  rejoin  me  with  Rosalie  and  the 
servants. 

It  was  at  Ochaim  that  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Emperor  which  had  been  addressed  to  Chimay. 

WlLHELMSHOHE, 

September  15,  1870. 

My  Dear  Comtesse, 

I  have  been  grieved  to  hear  that  our 
arrangements  for  the  stay  of  the  Prince  Imperial 
at  Chimay  have  been  frustrated.  But  it  is  seldom 
that  things  fall  out  as  we  arrange  them.  I  only 
hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  any  trouble  and 
inconvenience  I  have  caused  you.  I  had  sincerely 
hoped  that  the  Prince  would  be  able  to  remain  in 
safety  under  your  care  till  it  became  possible  for 
him  to  return  to  Paris. 

I  fear  that  Belgium  will  now  appear  to  you 
somewhat  like  a  place  of  exile,  but  how  happy  you 
are  still !  You  are  with  Rosalie,  when  I  am  parted 
from  my  son,  and  your  castle  is  your  own,  while 
my  gorgeous  residence  is  a  prison. 

I  am  afraid  that  in  future  I  shall  have  few 
things  to  ask  for,  because  few  things  would  be 
granted  me. 

Rest  assured,  dear  Comtesse,  of  my  ever  sincere 
friendship. 

Napoleon. 

I  had  read  in  the  papers  that  the  Emperor  was 
a  prisoner  at  Wilhelmshohe,  near  Cassel.  The 
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chateau  of  Wilhelmshohe  had  been  the  residence 
of  Jerome,  King  of  Westphalia,  and  of  his  faithful 
spouse,  Catherine  of  Wiirtemberg.  There  Prince 
Jerome  and  Princesse  Mathilde  had  been  born. 
How  many  sad  memories  it  must  have  evoked  for 
the  Emperor  ! 

I  was  very  anxious  to  know  how  he  was  treated, 
and  whether  he  enjoyed  at  least  all  the  respect  due 
to  a  sovereign.  So  I  wrote  to  him.  I  begged  him 
to  believe  that  my  husband’s  and  my  own  services 
and  fortune  were  always  at  his  disposal.  I  worded 
my  letter  rather  carefully  as  I  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  it  would  be  read  before  reaching  him. 

Here  is  his  answer  : 

Wilhelmshohe, 

October  5,  1870. 

My  Dear  Comtesse, 

Your  letter  has  been  a  great  relief  to  me. 
It  is  indeed  a  real  consolation  to  know  that  in  my 
misfortune  there  are  still  some  hearts  like  yours 
which  do  not  forget  the  happy  connections  of  yore. 
Therefore  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  proofs  of 
sympathy  and  affection  you  give  me.  I  hope  that 
one  day  I  will  be  able  to  express  to  you  verbally  all 
my  thankfulness.  Remember  me  kindly  to  your 
husband,  and  believe,  my  dear  Comtesse,  in  my 
sentiments  very  attached  and  very  sincere. 

Napoleon. 

Pleased  as  I  was  with  this  letter,  I  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  such  a  result.  An  open  correspond- 
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ence  seemed  quite  useless.  I  felt  that  the  Emperor 
would  be  glad  to  see  me,  and  see  him,  therefore,  I 
must.  So  I  explained  my  wish  to  Eugene. 

“  I  scarcely  think,”  was  his  answer,  “  that  it 
would  be  advisable  for  you  to  go  there.  I  suppose 
that  there  must  be  many  people  at  Wilhelmshohe 
— spies,  journalists,  and  so  on — and  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  your  visit  should  be  known  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  But  I  will  go  and  see  whether  it  is 
possible  to  have  access  to  the  Emperor.” 

I  thought  this  idea  splendid,  and  urged  him  to 
leave  at  once. 

He  came  back  the  sixth  day  after  his  departure, 
and  found  me  eager  for  news.  I  felt  comforted 
when  I  heard  that  the  whole  castle  was  at  Napo¬ 
leon’s  disposal,  for  himself  and  for  his  retinue, 
which  was  composed  of  five  generals  with  their 
orderly  officers  and  their  horses,  and  of  about  a 
hundred  men.  Napoleon  had  kept  for  himself 
only  a  small  bedroom  and  another  little  room 
where  he  worked,  both  sparingly  furnished;  all 
the  sumptuous  apartments  he  had  left  to  his 
generals. 

Eugene  had  met  at  Wilhelmshohe  both  the 
Pietris,  the  Generals  Reille,  Castlenau,  Raimbault, 
and  several  others.  The  Emperor  was  freely 
receiving  visitors,  and  every  morning  had  a  ride 
in  the  park  and  the  forest. 

It  seems  that  Graf  Monts,  the  Governor  of 
Cassel,  had  gone  half  mad  when  he  had  seen  the 
Emperor’s  suite,  which  he  called  a  small  army, 
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invading  the  castle.  He  had  sent  wire  after  wire 
to  the  Prussian  headquarters  to  ask  for  instruc¬ 
tions.  Then,  for  once  in  his  life,  Bismarck  had 
been  decent,  and  ordered  him  to  pa y  for  every¬ 
thing  without  bargaining.  Evidently  he  was  so 
elated  at  his  easy  and  prompt  success  that  he  felt 
in  a  generous  mood.  Nevertheless,  poor  Monts, 
accustomed  to  Prussian  niggardliness,  could  never 
understand  how  one  could  make  him  pay  more 
than  50,000  francs  a  month  for  a  mere  prisoner 
of  war.  As  if  the  Emperor  had  not  treated  these 
Prussian  beggars  royally  enough  only  a  few  years 
before,  as  if  he  had  not  given  them  beautiful 
Gobelin  tapestries  and  Sevres  vases  to  take  with 
them,  enough  to  endow  their  daughters  ! 

In  his  account  Eugene  told  me  many  sad  details 
of  the  Sedan  capitulation  ;  for  instance,  how  the 
Emperor,  when  he  saw  everything  lost,  had  sent 
his  sword  to  King  Wilhelm,  and  how  the  latter, 
in  true  Teutonic  fashion,  had  insisted  upon  the 
Emperor  bringing  it  himself. 

Then  there  was  the  tale  of  the  cigarette  that 
Napoleon  was  said  to  have  smoked  in  the  carriage 
in  which  he  went  to  Bellevue.  Some  said  the  story 
was  true,  some  said  it  was  not.  In  Paris  it  was 
divulged  and  repeated  as  a  mark  of  the  contempt 
the  Emperor  had  for  France.  How  could  he 
smoke  when  France  was  lost  ?  Oh  !  the  stupidity 
of  human  nature  !  For  my  part  I  must  say  that 
the  Emperor  generally  smoked  cigars,  and  even 
cigars  of  an  enormous  size,  which  could  scarcely 
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be  mistaken  for  a  cigarette.  But  if,  after  all,  he 
had  smoked  a  cigarette,  what  then  ? 

Was  he  not  himself  losing  everything  ?  Had 
he  not  just  forfeited  his  crown  and  his  throne  ? 
Abandoned  his  wife  and  his  son  ?  And  all  this  with 
the  sole  intention  of  saving  French  lives  and  perhaps 
of  finishing  the  war.  Could  a  man  be  blamed 
for  proving  philosophical  at  such  a  moment  ? 

My  husband  related  to  me  a  conversation  he 
had  had  with  General  Raimbault.  As  his  narra¬ 
tive  contained  many  inaccessible  facts  of  some 
historical  importance  I  will  try  and  repeat  it  to 
the  best  of  my  ability. 

It  had  at  first  been  arranged  that  the  Emperor 
should  not  rejoin  the  army,  but  stay  in  Paris. 
Nobody  could  have  made  this  a  reproach  to  a  man 
of  his  age  and  in  his  state  of  health.  I  may  add 
that,  though  I  myself  had  not  the  insight  of  his 
advisers,  I  had  entreated  and  implored  him  not  to 
go.  But  it  was  in  vain.  The  Empress,  during 
Napoleon’s  journey  to  Algeria,  had  been  entrusted 
with  the  Regency,  and  had  enjoyed  it.  She 
wanted  to  play  again  at  Regent.  So  the  Emperor 
had  to  leave  Paris. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  camp,  Napoleon  felt  so 
ill  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to 
supervise  everything  as  he  had  hoped  to  do.  This 
was  partly  the  cause  of  the  initial  misfortunes, 
which  led  the  Republicans  for  the  first  time  to 
propose  the  Emperor’s  deposition  ;  and  it  should 
be  said  that,  throughout  the  campaign,  the 
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Republicans  thought  much  more  of  removing  once 
and  for  ever  the  Empire  and  all  possibility  of  its 
restoration,  than  of  winning  the  war  and  saving 
France.  Again  the  Emperor’s  best  friends  and 
advisers  urged  him  to  return  to  Paris,  again  I 
begged  the  same  thing  of  him,  knowing  nothing 
of  their  warning.  But  once  more  the  Empress 
advised  the  opposite,  and  once  more  she  was 
the  stronger. 

From  this  moment  the  Emperor  exposed  him¬ 
self  in  the  most  reckless  way  to  dangers  of  all 
kinds,  seeking  death.  Yet  there  was  no  merciful 
bullet  for  him. 

When  on  August  30  we  lost  the  battle  of  Beau¬ 
mont,  Napoleon  sent  a  ciphered  wire  to  Eugenie, 
to  conclude  immediate  peace  and  so  to  avoid 
further  humiliation  and  further  butchery ;  but 
his  orders  were  not  obeyed. 

Thereupon  the  Emperor  decided  to  put  an  end 
to  the  terrible  business.  Had  not  the  Prussians 
declared  several  times  that  they  were  not  fighting 
France  but  only  the  Emperor  ?  Had  not  the  King 
of  Prussia  given  his  word  that  he  would  make  an 
end  to  the  war  if  he  could  make  Napoleon  a 
prisoner  ?  There  was  no  absolute  necessity  of 
surrendering  after  Sedan,  and  the  next  morning 
proved  this.  Yet  Napoleon  surrendered,  hoping 
by  his  personal  sacrifice  to  serve  France  better 
than  by  going  on  fighting.  He  had  not  reckoned 
with  Prussian  faithlessness  and  with  the  fact  that 
France  henceforth  had  no  leader. 
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Thus  the  Empress  was  guilty  four  times  : 
when  she  sent  the  Emperor  to  the  front,  when  she 
prevented  him  from  returning  to  Paris,  when  she 
refused  to  conclude  peace,  and  when  she  sent  the 
Prince  Imperial  to  England. 

There  remains  to  relate  how  the  morning  after 
Sedan  proved  that  the  Emperor  and  the  army 
could  have  saved  themselves. 

When  Napoleon  had  sent  word  of  his  surrender 
to  the  Prussian  General  Staff,  he  summoned 
Raimbault,  who  found  him  flushed  and  trembling. 
He  took  his  Imperial  master’s  hand  and  kissed  it, 
unable  to  keep  back  his  tears.  Then  the  Emperor 
explained  what  he  had  done  on  the  advice  of 
Wimpffen,  Lebrun,  Ducrot,  and  the  other 
generals. 

“  But  listen,”  he  went  on  ;  “I  surrendered  for 
myself  alone,  and  there  is  no  obligation  on  my 
soldiers  to  keep  my  word.  The  enemy  will  pass 
the  night  feasting  and  drinking.  It  will  be  possible 
for  our  men,  early  to-morrow  morning,  to  break 
through.  I  will  be  called  a  man  without  honour. 
Never  mind.  In  cases  like  this  treachery  is 
allowed.  Go,  do  your  best,  and  may  God  be 
with  you.” 

It  was  an  inspired  idea,  for  the  discipline  of 
the  Prussian  army  was,  indeed,  for  once  terribly 
relaxed  at  their  total  and  unforeseen  success.  How 
Raimbault  passed  the  night,  how  he  went  from 
tent  to  tent,  from  barrack  to  barrack,  is  useless  to 
relate. 


L.E. 
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The  next  morning  the  Emperor  left  Sedan  in  a 
two-horse  carriage.  General  Reille  was  riding  in 
front  on  horseback,  Raimbault  was  in  the  rear. 
There  were  soldiers  everywhere,  lined  up  to  salute 
their  master  for  the  last  time.  And  such  was  the 
love  they  still  professed  for  him,  even  after  such 
disasters,  that  mighty  cheers  of  “  Vive  VEm- 
■pereur  !  ”  filled  the  old  town.  They  must  have 
startled  the  enemy  around. 

Suddenly  a  great  uproar  was  heard.  The 
marine  infantry,  the  zouaves  and  the  spahis,  the 
bodyguard  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  were  rushing 
through  the  west  and  the  south  gates  of  the  town, 
and  were  gone  in  no  time.  Of  course,  they  were 
shot  at,  but  they  did  not  answer.  They  had  but 
one  order  :  to  run  for  all  they  were  worth.  A 
few  fell,  but  a  good  many  thousands  succeeded  in 
escaping. 

The  brave  boys  ! 
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The  Feelings  of  France  for  the  Emperor. — The 
Behaviour  of  the  Neutral  Powers. — Correspondence 
with  Napoleon. — His  Views  on  the  Peace  Proposals. 
— Rosalie's  Illness. — The  Emperor  Calls  Me  to 
W  ilhelmshohe . 

ONLY  a  few  years  have  gone  by  since 
that  abominable  war  and  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  III.,  yet,  in  any  town  of 
France,  small  or  large,  even  in  Paris, 
you  will  find  tradespeople,  who  had  been 
prosperous  before  and  well  on  the  highway  to 
success  and  wealth,  now  sitting  sad  and  silent,  in 
their  empty  shops.  If  you  talk  to  them  of  their 
trade  and  their  business  they  will  sigh. 

“  But  why  ?  ”  you  will  ask.  “  I  thought  you 
were  going  on  beautifully.  Had  you  not  bought 
a  farmhouse  with  some  nice  ground  ?  And  did 
you  not  keep  a  fine  house  in  town  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ...  yes  .  .  .”  your  man  will  answer, 
“  but  that  was  when  we  had  an  Emperor.” 

“  Oh,  come,  come,  you  will  not  tell  me  that 
you  regret  the  Empire.  I  have  always  known 
you  as  a  staunch  Republican.” 

“Yes  ...  yes  .  .  .”  your  man  will  repeat, 
“  but  that,  too,  was  when  we  had  an  Emperor.” 
This  is  the  feeling  nowadays.  But  immediately 
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after  Napoleon’s  fall  it  was  not  like  that.  The 
people  hated  him  then.  Why,  I  cannot  explain. 
They  simply  hated  him.  In  spite  of  all  the 
prosperity  he  had  given  them,  they  hated  him. 
It  was  like  a  wave  of  folly  passing  over  the  whole 
country. 

The  things  one  could  read  in  those  days  in  the 
papers  were  simply  incredible.  For  instance : 
“  One  sells  in  Paris  the  true  story  of  the  new 
Mandarin  Fish-tong-kang.”  * 

Or  :  “  All  eagles,  initials,  on  signs  recalling  the 
ex-Empire  have  been  scratched  out  by  the  people, 
who  did  not  need  any  invitation  to  do  so.” 

At  Wilhelmshohe  the  Emperor  was  allowed  to 
read  all  the  papers.  Of  course,  Bismarck  took 
great  care  that  all  the  French  papers,  containing 
the  above-mentioned  dainties,  should  reach  his 
victim  regularly,  although  the  Prussians  boasted 
that  Bismarck  provided  the  Emperor  with  French 
papers  out  of  sheer  kindness.  In  one  of  them 
there  was  written  :  “  The  ex-Empress  has  refused 
to  join  Napoleon  III.  at  Wilhelmshohe.  She 
refuses  to  see  again  the  man  who  lost  France, 
and  the  throne  for  her  son.” 

Now,  the  truth  is  that  Eugenie  came  to  visit 
the  Emperor  at  Wilhelmshohe  on  October  30, 
and  remained  there  two  days — namely,  to  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  She  had  travelled  thither  as  Comtesse  de 
Pierrefonds  with  only  two  of  her  women  and  the 

*  To  render  this  tasteless  joke,  the  mandarin  in  English  must 
be  called,  sa y,  Gow-too-ell. — [Ed.] 
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Comte  Clary.  There  was  not  much  opportunity 
for  tender  conversation  between  the  Emperor  and 
herself,  and  their  principal  subject  was  the  neces¬ 
sary  arrangements  for  their  meeting  in  England. 

Napoleon  had  not  only  to  swallow  the  bitter 
beverage  of  popular  malevolence,  but  he  had  also 
to  experience  the  pitiless  behaviour  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  other  nations.  It  was  hardly  more  than 
three  years  since  all  the  sovereigns  had  come  to 
Paris.  Their  presence  and  their  professed  affec¬ 
tion  (the  word  is  not  exaggerated)  had  been 
a  splendid  and  solemn  homage  to  the  French 
monarch  and  the  consecration  of  his  Imperial 
rights.  But  now,  at  a  moment  when  it  was 
everyone’s  duty  to  think  only  of  the  country,  a 
handful  of  politicians  were  upsetting  that  same 
Imperial  Government,  one  could  see  the  Ambassa¬ 
dors  of  all  the  European  countries  expressing  the 
same  friendly  sentiments  and  paying  the  same 
fallacious  assurances  of  goodwill  to  the  insurgents. 
It  went  so  far  that  the  English  Cabinet,  suddenly 
forgetting  long  years  of  intimate  friendship,  gave 
orders  to  their  representative  not  to  accompany 
the  Empress  Regent  if  she  wanted  to  transfer  the 
French  Government  to  some  provincial  town,  and 
a  few  days  later  the  same  English  Cabinet  ordered 
the  same  representatives  to  follow  to  Tours 
Messrs.  Gambetta,  Cremieux,  and  Co. 

I  could  imagine  what  the  Emperor  must  suffer. 
Yet  not  one  word  of  complaint,  of  regret,  of  blame 
passed  his  lips.  His  whole  attitude  was  one  of 
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greatness,  all  the  more  admirable  as  there  was  a 
rumour  that  he  was  not  going  to  be  free  again,  but 
that  the  Prussians  wanted  to  keep  him,  as  the 
English  had  kept  Napoleon  I. 

Meanwhile  I  was  waiting.  If  by  any  chance 
the  Emperor  wanted  me,  he  should  find  me  ready. 
Some  days  after  my  husband’s  return  from  Wil- 
helmshohe  I  received  the  following  letter  : 

WlLHELMSHOHE. 

Nov.  19,  1870. 

Madame  la  Comtesse, 

I  have  been  very  pleasantly  surprised  by 
the  arrival  of  your  husband  here,  and  I  have  been 
deeply  moved  by  the  letter  he  brought  me  from 
you,  and  by  this  new  token  of  your  friendship. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  you  here.  Un¬ 
fortunately  I  am  so  much  besieged  by  journalists 
and  other  persons  that  your  arrival  here  would  be 
the  object  of  a  thousand  comments  in  the  papers. 

But  I  am  none  the  less  sensible  to  that  kind 
attention  on  your  part.  Believe  me,  in  my  present 
situation  I  feel  deeply  the  kindness  of  your  senti¬ 
ments,  and  I  am  sincerely  grateful  for  the  memory 
you  preserve  for  me. 

Let  us  hope  that  I  shall  see  you  again  in 
happier  circumstances,  and  that  I  will  be  able  to 
renew  the  assurance  of  my  tender  friendship. 

Napoleon. 

Unfortunately  I  can  only  send  you  this  bad 
photograph  of  myself. 
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It  is  a  small  photograph,  perhaps  three  inches 
by  two,  and  at  the  time  when  I  write  it  is  scarcely 
visible  ;  for  I  have  had  it  constantly  in  front  of  me 
on  my  writing  desk.  Nevertheless,  it  is  one  of  my 
most  cherished  possessions. 

For  people  who  have  lived  through  the  winter 
of  1870-71,  and  who  loved  France  as  I  did,  life 
then  was  almost  unbearable.  Paris  besieged,  the 
brave  army  trying  their  best  to  beat  the  enemy, 
the  useless  heroism  of  the  Parisians,  the  news  of 
ever  more  defeats — all  this  was  indeed  heart¬ 
breaking.  And  to  think  that  nobody  even  lifted  a 
finger  to  help  France  ! 

I  am  no  politician,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
rulers  of  Prussia  had  no  other  reason  to  make  this 
war  than  their  unwarrantable  wish  to  get  a  morsel 
of  France,  exactly  as  they  had  wanted  a  morsel  of 
Denmark,  and  at  an  earlier  date  a  morsel  of  Silesia, 
Poland,  and  so  on.  They  were  the  highwaymen  of 
Europe,  and  as  is  generally  the  case  with  on¬ 
lookers,  the  neutrals  were  only  too  glad  to  stand 
aside,  until  the  robber  forced  his  hands  into  their 
own  pockets. 

We  remained  at  Ochaim  through  the 
winter,  and  a  very  sad  one  it  was.  We  sent 
our  New  Year’s  wishes  to  the  Emperor,  and 
I  made  Rosalie  add  a  letter,  for  I  knew  that 
the  poor  exile  loved  children  and  would  be 
pleased. 

We  were  not  alone  in  remembering  him.  Wil- 
helmshohe  had  never  seen  such  a  quantity  of 
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letters  pouring  in.  There  came  an  endless  corre¬ 
spondence  full  of  hope  and  wishes  for  the  future  ; 
even  from  the  besieged  town  of  Paris,  out  of 
which,  Heaven  knows  how,  bunches  of  violets 
were  smuggled.  On  the  25th  January  we  received 
the  following  answer  : 

WlLHELMSHOHE. 

January  24,  1871. 

Madame, 

A  heart  like  yours  is  sure  to  bring  good 
luck.  I  consider  your  predictions,  too,  as  of  good 
omen  for  me.  Rest  assured  of  my  devoted  senti¬ 
ments. 

NaPOl£oN. 

A  hearty  kiss  to  Rosalie  ;  the  darling  will  have 
no  present  from  me,  this  year  ! 

I  exchanged  a  few  more  letters  with  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  informed  him  of  such  things  as  could 
bring  him  some  comfort.  I  remember  that  I 
always  asked  him  what  his  plans  for  the  future 
were,  so  far,  of  course,  as  they  depended  on  him. 
In  the  following  letter,  the  longest  he  ever  wrote 
me,  he  answered  some  of  my  questions  : 

WlLHELMSHOHE. 

February  4,  1871. 

Madame  la  Comtesse, 

The  attachment  you  show  me  moves  me 
deeply,  and  induces  me  to  answer  the  questions 
you  ask  with  all  the  sincerity  that  your  devotion 
deserves. 
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The  state  of  France  is  deplorable,  and  I  fail  to 
see  where  salvation  can  come  from,  if  the  German 
Emperor  does  not  give  a  proof  of  that  chivalrous 
mind  which  all  the  world  is  agreed  in  declaring 
that  he  possesses. 

To-day,  when  we  are  entirely  beaten,  our 
interests  nevertheless  reconcile  themselves  with 
those  of  Germany.  To  re-establish  order,  to 
suppress  the  revolutionary  spirit,  to  revive  pros¬ 
perity,  which  alone  will  permit  us  to  realize  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  to  ensure  peace — such 
are  the  results  one  must  desire  for  both  countries. 

Unfortunately  the  convocation  of  the  National 
Assembly  renders  all  this  very  difficult.  For 
should  this  body  conclude  peace,  they  will  be 
unable  to  establish  a  Government  sufficiently 
competent  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  that  peace, 
and  the  country  once  more  will  be  the  victim  of 
convulsions. 

Were  I  in  the  position  of  the  German  Emperor 
and  King,  and  had  the  National  Assembly 
accepted  the  conditions  of  peace,  I  would  demand 
that  the  people  be  consulted,  in  order  to  establish 
a  Government  strong  enough  to  fulfil  the  engage¬ 
ments  agreed  to.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the 
Assembly  refuse  the  terms  of  peace  I  would  enter 
Paris  at  the  head  of  my  army,  would  expel  the 
demagogues  who  have  assumed  power,  and  would 
declare  that  I  was  going  to  negotiate  only  with 
a  constitutional  Government.  To  that  Govern¬ 
ment  I  would  offer  terms  of  peace  which  would 
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be  less  hard  than  those  offered  to  the  Assembly, 
and  I  would  also  propose  an  alliance  based  on 
a  just  appreciation  of  the  interests  of  both 
countries. 

There  would  remain  one  thing  to  be  known ; 
what  would  be  the  conditions  of  such  a  peace  and 
such  an  alliance  ?  They  are  not  easy  to  guess ; 
but  if  both  sides  could  agree  as  to  the  aim,  they 
could  find  without  any  doubt  a  favourable  solu¬ 
tion.  For  there  are  compensations  to  be  granted 
when  one  is,  like  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  arbiter 
of  Europe. 

All  these  ideas  have  been,  I  believe,  minutely 
explained  to  the  Comte  Bismarck,  and  certainly 
his  broad  mind  must  have  understood  them.  But 
events  often  frustrate  plans,  and  even  great  states¬ 
men  are  sometimes  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
common  yoke  of  necessity.  Nothing  is  lacking 
to  the  glory  of  the  Emperor  and  King  but  this  : 
to  conclude  a  lofty,  dignified  peace,  and  by  these 
words  I  understand  a  peace  which  will  leave  as 
traces  of  his  passing  through,  not  destruction, 
despair  and  resentment,  but  a  knowledge  of  the 
greatness  of  his  character  and  of  the  depth  of  his 
political  views. 

You  see,  Madame,  that  I  have  let  myself  go 
in  order  to  unveil  all  my  thoughts  to  you.  I  hope 
you  will  forgive  me  this  long  letter  ;  you  know 
how  much  pleasure  it  affords  me  to  talk  with 
you. 

I  beg  you,  Madame,  to  give  my  kindest  regards 
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to  your  husband,  and  to  believe  in  my  sentiments 
of  high  esteem  and  of  sincere  and  affectionate 
friendship  towards  him. 

Napoleon. 

I  read  and  re-read  this  letter.  What  did  it 
mean  ?  It  was  certainly  not  without  a  purpose 
that  the  Emperor  had  written  it.  The  reference 
to  my  husband  in  the  last  lines  seemed  to  indicate 
that  he  wanted  him  to  know  of  it  and  to  prepare 
himself  for  some  service  he  would  ask  of  him.  I 
noticed  also  that  the  Emperor  spoke  of  Wilhelm 
and  Bismarck  in  rather  favourable  terms,  such  as 
one  calls  “  diplomatic.”  Apparently  Napoleon 
hoped  that  somehow  an  occasion  would  arise  when 
these  diplomatic  terms  could  be  repeated.  I  soon 
learned  that  indeed  this  letter  was  a  lesson  for 
myself,  of  the  things  I  would  have  to  say  when  I 
would  see  those  two  high  German  personages. 
But  for  the  moment  I  thought  that  the  Emperor 
hoped  his  letter  to  be  repeated  to  other  persons. 
I  also  guessed  other  wishes  of  his.  On  January  28 
Paris  had  signed  an  armistice.  The  siege  was 
virtually  over  and  the  negotiations  for  peace  had 
begun.  It  was  evident  that  the  Emperor  wished 
to  be  represented  there  and  to  let  his  opinion  and 
advice  be  known. 

What  was  I  to  do  ?  I  consulted  my  husband, 
and  we  thought  that  the  best  way  was  to  find  out 
where  Emile  Ollivier  could  be  and  to  submit  the 
Emperor’s  letter  to  him.  Of  course,  he  was  no 
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longer  a  Minister ;  but  lie  was  still  an  orator. 
We  knew  that  the  interests  of  the  country  alone 
determined  his  actions.  So  Eugene  went  to 
Brussels  to  get  some  information. 

I  felt  very  depressed  and  sad.  The  surrender 
of  Paris  was  enough  indeed.  True,  they  had 
resisted  well,  but  to  know  that  the  capital  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Prussians  was  terrible.  And  to 
think  of  the  Emperor,  a  helpless  prisoner,  vainly 
desiring  to  assist  France  ! 

To  crown  all,  Rosalie  fell  ill.  Her  temperature 
was  exceedingly  high ;  the  doctor  said  it  was  a 
mucous  fever  which  required  the  greatest  care. 
Haunted  by  that  nightmare  of  all  mothers,  the 
croup,  I  did  not  want  to  leave  her  room.  It  was 
then  that  Florrie,  the  English  nurse,  proved  to  be 
beyond  praise.  She  was  quick,  silent,  thorough 
— in  one  word,  ideal.  Every  morning,  when  the 
doctor  came,  she  wrote  down  his  instructions  and 
followed  them  to  the  letter,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
send  even  me  out  of  the  room  when  she  thought  it 
right.  I  then  forgave  her  heartily  her  past  cold¬ 
ness,  comparing  it  mentally  with  the  charming 
ways  of  Blanchard,  the  spy. 

My  husband  came  back  from  Brussels  without 
having  been  able  to  find  Ollivier.  But  he  had 
decided  to  go  to  Paris  the  next  day  and  to  speak 
with  Thiers,  Favre  and  Ferry.  The  conditions  of 
peace,  as  published  in  the  papers,  were  abomin¬ 
able.  It  was,  perhaps,  possible  to  influence 
Wilhelm  in  the  sense  the  Emperor  had  suggested 
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in  his  letter.  Few  men  are  capable  of  resisting 
flattery,  and  the  King  of  Prussia’s  vanity  was  well 
known.  It  was  worth  trying.  However,  on  the 
next  morning,  when  Eugene  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving,  a  message  from  Wilhelmshohe  arrived. 
It  ran  thus  : 

Wilhelmshohe. 

February  6,  1871. 

Madame, 

Your  kind  letter  encourages  me  to  tell  you 
that  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  perhaps 
do  me  a  great  service,  but  I  dare  not,  here,  express 
all  my  thoughts.  The  question  is  to  carry,  like 
the  dove,  a  message  of  peace. 

Tell  me,  if  you  can  guess,  what  is  your  opinion 
on  this  subject,  and  forgive  me  if  I  misuse  the 
affection  you  have  shown  me.  Receive,  Madame, 
the  assurance  of  my  tender  friendship. 

Napol£on. 

It  was  clear  enough.  The  Emperor  ordered  me 
to  go  and  see  him.  At  last,  the  letter  so  long 
expected  had  come.  As  so  often  happens,  it  came 
at  the  worst  possible  moment.  Could  I  leave 
Rosalie  ? 

The  doctor  was  immediately  called,  and  after  a 
careful  examination  declared  that  there  ^eemed  to 
be  a  turn  for  the  better.  Anyhow,  personally  I 
could  be  of  no  use.  He  would  come  twice  a  day, 
and  with  my  husband,  Florrie,  and  another  reliable 
maid,  I  could  be  sure  that  all  would  go  well. 
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My  mind  was  not  at  all  easy.  But  my  loyalty 
to  the  Emperor  urged  me  to  go.  He  should  not 
be  able  to  say  that  all  my  protestations  of  friendship 
had  been  caused  only  by  his  power  and  prosperity, 
and  that  I  had  failed  him  the  first  time  he  had 
called  me  in  his  need.  No  !  He  should  not  think 
that  I  had  so  soon  forgotten  his  love,  his  kindness, 
his  confidence. 

Two  hours  later,  accompanied  only  by  my  first 
maid,  Marthe,  I  was  on  the  way  to  Wilhelms- 
hohe. 
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My  Journey . — Wilhelmshohe. — The  Emperor  and  I 
Meet  Again. — Stories  of  the  Prince  Imperial. — 
Queen  Hortense’s  Portrait. — The  Emperor  Entrusts 
Me  with  an  Important  Mission. — Its  Three  Points. — 
My  Passport. — Departure  for  Versailles. 


TRAVELLING  in  Prussia  during  the 
war  was  no  easy  matter  for  a  foreigner 
with  a  French  name,  even  if  he  had  a 
passport  well  in  order  and  signed  by 
the  Prussian  Consul  in  Brussels.  All  along  our 
way  we  were  treated  with  suspicion,  and  some¬ 
times  even  insulted  or  unduly  detained.  I  re¬ 
gretted  having  taken  Marthe  with  me.  The  poor 
girl  was  born  in  Paris  ;  she  was  weeping  un¬ 
ceasingly,  and,  when  some  man  was  looking  at  her 
in  a  way  she  little  liked,  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
call  him  a  dirty  Prussian,  without  taking  any 
notice  of  what  I  thought  of  it,  or  he  either. 

Once,  at  Cologne,  she  was  nearly  arrested.  We 
were  admitted  into  a  small  room  of  the  railway 
station  and  detained  there  for  twelve  full  hours  as 
absolute  prisoners.  Of  course,  we  were  searched 
and  questioned,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions. 
Fortunately  I  speak  German  as  fluently  as  if  I  had 
been  born  in  that  country.  I  explained  to  the 
officer  in  charge  that  the  natural  sorrow  of  a 
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country  girl  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  I 
tried  to  be  as  pleasing  as  possible,  and  in  the  end 
we  were  allowed  to  proceed. 

As  soon  as  we  were  again  installed  alone  in  our 
carriage  I  thoroughly  lectured  my  silly  maid. 
When  I  explained  that  we  were  on  a  journey  to 
help  the  Emperor  and  France,  and  that  I  had 
taken  her  with  me  because  I  thought  her  a  sensible 
and  courageous  girl,  she  was  greatly  ashamed,  and, 
I  must  say,  caused  me  no  further  trouble. 

There  was  a  terrible  congestion  on  the  railways  ; 
I  cannot  tell  how  many  times  we  were  stopped  in 
order  to  let  trains  pass,  full  of  soldiers  going  to 
the  front  or  of  wounded  returning  from  it,  not  to 
mention  the  trainloads  of  provisions  and  muni¬ 
tions.  One  thing,  however,  I  know  :  that  we  took 
two  full  days  for  a  journey  that  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions  would  have  lasted  a  few  hours.  Still,  as  it 
could  not  be  helped,  I  had  to  overcome  my 
impatience. 

At  last  the  journey  was  ended  and  we  arrived 
at  Cassel.  It  was  dark  when  we  stepped  out  of  the 
train,  and  I  felt  so  tired  and  stiff  that  I  could  have 
sat  down  on  our  small  luggage,  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  platform,  and  slept  there  and  then. 
This  time  it  was  Marthe  who  comforted  me. 
Somehow  I  managed  to  crawl  out  of  the  station, 
before  which  some  carriages  were  waiting.  I 
knew  that  there  was  a  good  hotel  in  the  town,  but 
Eugene  had  advised  me  to  lodge  at  an  hotel  at 
Wilhelmshohe,  which  was  quite  possible.  So  I 
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ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  us  thither.  It  was 
another  interminable  journey,  for  the  road  was 
slightly  uphill  all  the  way,  and  the  man  let  his 
horses  walk  the  whole  distance.  I  was  literally 
half-dead  when  we  arrived  ;  but  a  hot  meal,  the 
first  I  had  since  my  departure  from  Ochaim, 
revived  me  slightly. 

I  inquired  from  the  hotel  manager  whether  one 
could  correspond  with  the  Emperor.  He  an¬ 
swered  that  nothing  was  easier.  So  I  wrote  a  note 
to  the  Emperor  informing  him  that  I  had  just 
arrived,  and  was  awaiting  his  orders.  The  manager 
assured  me  that  the  note  would  be  faithfully  de¬ 
livered.  Thereupon  I  retired  into  my  bedroom, 
and  in  a  blissful  and  reinvigorating  sleep  forgot 
everything  for  twelve  hours. 

When  on  the  morning  my  chocolate  was 
brought  into  my  room,  there  lay  the  Emperor’s 
answer  on  the  tray.  He  would  be  pleased  if  I 
would  lunch  with  him  at  half-past  one. 

I  was  soon  dressed,  and  as  the  weather  was  fine 
I  stepped  out  on  the  balcony.  There  was  not 
much  to  be  seen.  Only  a  rather  low  building 
which  seemed  to  be  the  servants’  lodgings  of  some 
chateau,  surrounded  by  beautiful  old  trees, 
amongst  which  I  still  remember  a  lofty  Washing- 
tonia.  But  when  I  left  my  room  and  walked  out, 
I  found  a  little  terrace  at  the  back  of  the  hotel, 
from  where  I  had  a  really  unique  view  of  the  town 
of  Cassel  in  the  distance.  The  town  lay  on  my 
right  hand,  somewhat  lower  than  Wilhelmshohe, 
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and  was  very  picturesque  with  its  reddish  and 
bluish  roofs.  Farther  away  the  ground  sank 
rather  abruptly,  and  I  could  see  a  beautiful  blue 
river  in  the  valley,  shining  like  a  sapphire  even 
under  the  pale  grey  February  sky.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  valley  the  ground  very  slowly  rose 
again,  so  that  one  could  see  extremely  far,  and  the 
panorama  ended  with  hills,  here  purple,  there  blue 
or  grey.  It  was  altogether  one  of  the  finest  views 
which  I  ever  have  seen,  and  one  which  I  cannot 
forget. 

I  asked  for  a  carriage  to  take  me  to  the  chateau, 
but  the  innkeeper  smilingly  informed  me  that  it 
was  not  worth  while,  as  there  were  only  a  few  steps 
to  walk  ;  he  offered  to  lead  me  there  himself.  We 
crossed  the  road,  and  I  discovered  that  the  low 
building  I  had  noticed  was  a  corps  de  garde ,  with 
some  little  sheds  painted  in  black  and  white  for 
the  sentries.  About  forty  soldiers  were  stationed 
there.  We  walked  on  to  the  castle.  It  was  a  very 
beautiful  building  in  the  Versailles  style.  We  were 
not  to  enter  it  from  the  front,  but  from  the  back. 
This  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  having  a  glance 
at  the  park  behind  the  castle.  There  a  rather 
forest-like  park  ascended  steeply  to  what  seemed 
to  be  a  great  height,  and  my  hotel  proprietor 
explained  to  me  that  sometimes  when  the  artificial 
springs  were  turned  on,  the  water  rushed  in  mag¬ 
nificent  cascades  from  the  top  of  the  mountain 
down  to  the  lake,  which  was  situated  near  the 
chateau.  All  this  looked  extremely  fine.  Un- 
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fortunately  it  was  absolutely  spoiled  by  a  ridiculous 
statue  which,  I  was  told,  had  enormous  dimen¬ 
sions,  but  looked  exceedingly  small,  placed  as  it 
was  quite  at  the  top  of  the  mountain.  They  call 
it  Hercules,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  no  man  of  good 
taste  has  ever  had  the  courage  to  destroy  it.  But, 
of  course,  that  is  Teutonic  taste  over  again. 

It  might  seem  strange  that,  having  seen  all  this 
only  for  a  few  minutes,  I  remember  it  so  well. 
But  every  detail  of  those  hours  is,  so  to  say, 
engraved  on  my  memory. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  castle  my  guide  left  me. 
I  was  evidently  expected,  for  the  centre  door  was 
at  once  opened  by  two  footmen  ;  two  others  were 
waiting  in  the  hall,  and  there  were  two  more  at 
the  door  of  an  ante-room,  where  Pietri  and  Reille 
received  me  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy. 

They  led  me  into  a  drawing-room  where  the 
Emperor  was  standing  with  his  back  leaning 
against  the  mantelpiece.  He  had  just  returned 
from  his  daily  ride.  I  had  considered  how  I  should 
behave  when  once  again  in  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor.  Was  I  to  tell  him  how  grieved  I  was  ? 
Nonsense  !  He  knew  only  too  well.  And  I  had 
decided  that  I  would  address  him  exactly  as  if  I 
was  being  granted  an  audience  at  the  Tuileries. 
But  I  had  reckoned  without  my  nerves.  When  I 
saw  the  Emperor,  everything  seemed  to  spin 
around  me,  and  I  had  to  seize  the  back  of  a  chair 
so  as  not  to  faint,  while  Napoleon  was  taking  my 
hand  and  kissing  it.  We  only  remained  a  minute 
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or  so  in  this  room  before  he  led  me  into  the  dining¬ 
room.  There  I  could  have  imagined  myself  at 
Compiegne  or  St.  Cloud,  for  I  found  the  same 
luxuriously  laid  table  and  the  same  exquisite  fare, 
so  that  I  even  guessed  that  the  Emperor’s  favourite 
chef  had  followed  his  master  into  exile.  The  foot¬ 
men  were  numerous  and  well  trained,  all  was 
royal  in  every  way,  and  I  felt  glad  of  it.  Pietri 
and  Reille  were  also  invited,  but  they  were  seated 
at  another  table. 

The  Emperor  asked  me  for  news  of  my  family, 
and  inquired  about  some  of  his  friends,  how  they 
fared,  where  they  were,  and  so  on.  He  had  just 
received  a  letter  from  the  Prince  Imperial,  and  this 
led  him  to  tell  me  several  stories  of  the  Prince’s 
childhood,  how  stern  and  serious  he  always  had 
been,  and  what  a  splendid  rider  he  was  for 
his  age. 

Indeed,  it  was  a  noble  sight  to  see  him  galloping 
in  the  midst  of  his  black  spahis,  probably  the  best 
horsemen  in  the  world,  charging  across  the  Bois  on 
their  full-blood  Arabs.  He  was  as  good  as  any  of 
them.  At  twelve  he  knew  how  to  review  troops 
better  than  anybody  else.  His  equerry  had  taught 
his  horse  a  particular  step,  somewhat  oblique, 
which  allowed  the  horse  to  walk  along  the  line  and 
the  Prince  to  face  the  troops  at  the  same  time. 
One  really  did  not  know  which  to  admire  the  more, 
the  stately  animal  or  the  youthful  horseman.  The 
“  vieux  grognards  ”  could  scarcely  restrain  their 
enthusiasm — they  were  looking  forward  to  him 
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as  to  another  great  Napoleon.  For,  despite  his 
powerful  and  dominating  mind,  he  had  a  pleasing 
temper  and  a  ready  wit. 

One  day,  at  Biarritz,  he  was  out  in  a  small  boat, 
which  a  rough  sea  carried  away  rather  far  and 
finally  sent  against  a  rock.  The  sailors  could 
hardly  manage  the  little  craft ;  one  of  them  fell 
into  the  sea,  and  was  drowned.  The  Empress 
was  crying : 

“  Don’t  be  afraid,  child  ;  don’t  be  afraid.” 

But  the  Prince,  who  was  then  six  or  seven, 
answered  very  quietly  : 

“  Mother,  I  am  not  afraid ;  my  name  is 
Napoleon.” 

Pietri,  seeing  the  Emperor  saddened  by  these 
memories  of  happier  days,  began  to  tell  some  funny 
stories  of  his  career  (he  had  been  Chief  of  the 
Secret  Police),  and  we  all  laughed  heartily. 

After  luncheon  the  two  gentlemen  withdrew, 
and  the  Emperor  led  me  into  an  adjacent  drawing¬ 
room.  It  was  one  of  the  state-rooms  of  the  castle. 
There  were  some  pictures,  one  of  which,  perhaps 
because  of  its  size,  but  also  because  of  its  subject, 
caught  my  eyes  at  once.  It  was  a  portrait  of  the 
Queen  Hortense,  the  Emperor’s  mother,  a  lovely 
figure  in  dark  velvet,  with  a  small  coronet  on  top 
of  her  fair  head.  The  picture  was  placed  over  a 
grand  piano,  on  which  lay  a  copy  of  “  Partant  pour 
la  Syrie  ”  and  a  big  bunch  of  Hortensias. 

I  looked  at  the  Emperor  : 

“  Have  they  fixed  this  beautiful  portrait  here 
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since  the  arrival  of  Your  Majesty  ?  If  so,  it  was  a 
kind  attention.” 

“  No,”  answered  the  Emperor,  “  it  was  there 
before.  I  do  not  know  how  it  comes  to  be  here ; 
I  never  had  heard  of  its  existence,  and  my  arrival 
here  was  too  sudden  to  give  them  time  to  prepare 
anything  specially  for  me.  I  would  not  have  been 
surprised  to  find  a  portrait  of  my  great-uncle,  or 
of  Jerome  or  Mathilde,  who  were  both  born  here  ; 
but  my  mother.  .  .  However,  there  are  many 
things  one  cannot  explain,  Comtesse,  and  one 
thing  is  certain ;  my  mother  was  here,  waiting 
for  me.  It  was  the  first  thing  I  beheld  when 
entering  the  palace,  and  her  unexpected  welcome 
moved  me  more  than  I  can  say.” 

It  was  now  time  to  talk  business.  Of  course,  I 
cannot  vouch  that  the  words  I  will  employ  were 
the  exact  terms  used  by  the  Emperor  ;  yet,  as  to 
their  meaning,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

“  In  the  first  days  of  January,”  said  the 
Emperor,  “  I  wrote  to  Clary,  at  Chislehurst,  to 
call  here.  He  came  at  once,  and  I  sent  him  on 
the  same  errand  I  am  going  to  entrust  to  you 
to-day.  Though  a  clever  diplomatist  and  devoted 
to  me,  he  did  not  succeed.  I  then  confided  the 
matter  to  Clement  Duvernois,  my  former  Minister 
of  Commerce.  He  accepted  the  mission,  but  from 
him  I  did  not  even  hear  again.  He  must  have  been 
prevented  either  from  reaching  his  destination  or 
from  coming  back.  Before  asking  you  I  hesitated 
a  long  time,  but  you  are  my  last  chance.  King 
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Wilhelm  has  always  been  very  kind  to  you  and 
you  are  so  .  . 

[Here  came  some  compliments  which  I  had 
better  leave  out.] 

“  In  short,  if  there  is  anybody  able  to  do  any¬ 
thing  you  are  the  one.  There  are  three  things  I 
wish  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  Wilhelm,  now 
Emperor,  and  of  Bismarck.  The  first  is  perhaps 
not  the  most  important,  but  at  the  present  moment 
it  is  the  one  nearest  to  my  heart.  They  have  put 
me,  the  Emperor,  into  a  splendid  golden  prison, 
and  have  treated  me  with  all  possible  consideration 
and  respect.  Before  recent  events  I  readily  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  were  acting  thus  out  of  kindness 
and  goodness  of  heart.  Unfortunately,  I  now 
know  better.  They  only  want  to  show  Europe 
how  well  they  can  behave.  I  serve  as  a  sample.  I 
am  exhibited  to  journalists,  who  are  freely  allowed 
to  visit  me.  But  my  soldiers,  Comtesse,  my 
soldiers,  prisoners  too,  are  without  bread,  without 
clothing,  without  shoes,  without  any  necessities 
of  life.  .  .  . 

“  They  are  treated  worse  than  criminals.  They 
are  not  permitted  to  receive  any  help  from  their 
own  country,  and  I  can  do  nothing — nothing  ! 
You  must  therefore  put  the  question  of  humanity 
before  the  only  persons  who  can  put  an  end  to  this 
martyrdom,  and  must  find  in  your  heart  means  to 
be  eloquent.  My  soldiers  .  .  .” 

The  sequel  of  these  pages  will  show  that  the 
Emperor  in  his  letters  always  returns  to  this 
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matter  of  the  prisoners.  His  insistence  on  a 
question,  which  one  easily  might  think  secondary, 
may  seem  surprising.  But  the  Emperor  was  not 
only  deeply  grieved  to  see  his  soldiers  treated  as 
criminals,  he  also  felt  a  responsibility  and  a  poig¬ 
nant  repentance.  When  he  had  surrendered  at 
Sedan,  it  was  in  the  first  place  to  save  the  lives  of 
a  hundred  thousand  men.  He  could  not  suppose 
that  they  would  have  to  undergo  any  amount  of 
privation,  that  they  would  be  left  starving,  dying 
of  cold  and  of  illness,  covered  with  vermin.  In 
spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  intervention  of 
the  European  States,  they  all  refused  to  interfere  ; 
evidently  they  declined  to  believe  that  the  victors 
could  be  capable  of  so  much  cruelty. 

The  Emperor,  who  had  stopped  to  overcome 
his  emotion,  went  on  : 

“  The  second  point  concerns  my  son.  Though 
the  nation  chooses  to  treat  me  with  a  rigour  which 
I  can  scarcely  have  deserved,  my  son  is  innocent. 
Born  among  them,  he  is  their  master  by  birth  and 
by  right,  and  he  is  worthy  of  it.  I  am  quite  ready 
to  abdicate  in  his  favour,  and  as  there  is  as  yet  but 
a  Provisional  Government  in  France,  nothing 
would  be  easier  for  Wilhelm  than  to  insist  on 
treating  with  the  Constitutional  Government.  A 
body  of  men  might  be  formed,  a  Council  of 
Regency,  to  direct  affairs  during  the  Prince’s  early 
majority,  for,  although  fourteen,  and  therefore  of 
age,  he  is,  nevertheless,  too  young  for  sovereignty. 
My  hope  in  this  direction  is  but  slight,  for  after  the 
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way  foreign  countries  have  abandoned  the  Regent 
I  cannot  expect  much  for  my  son.  However,  I 
know  Wilhelm  ;  he  cares  little  for  democracy. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  carry  that  point, 
although  he  professed  that  it  was  on  me  personally 
that  he  had  made  war.  That  was  a  lie,  like  so 
many  things  he  and  his  Ministers  have  said,  and 
lies,  like  other  things,  are  supposed  to  be  fair  in 
love  and  war.” 

I  had  listened  with  all  the  strength  of  my 
attention,  in  order  perfectly  to  understand  what 
the  Emperor  meant,  and  to  assimilate  it  well. 

“  Now  for  the  third  point,”  resumed  Napoleon. 
“  It  is  not  put  to  you  by  the  Emperor,  but  by  a 
Frenchman,  and  by  a  Frenchman  who  loves  his 
country  above  all.  Yet  it  concerns  not  only 
Frenchmen  but  also  Europeans  generally.  It  is 
a  point  on  which  I  have  thought  a  long  time,  a 
point  which  I  am  now  able  to  judge  as  impartially 
as  a  disinterested  politician  would.  This  point 
refers  to  the  conditions  of  peace.” 

He  put  his  elbows  on  the  table  before  him  and 
hid  his  face  in  his  hands.  After  a  moment  he 
went  on  : 

“  France  is  beaten,  completely,  decisively  ;  half 
her  territory  is  invaded  by  the  enemy,  and  Paris 
has  capitulated.  How  it  was  possible  to  achieve 
it  in  barely  six  months’  time  I  don’t  understand. 
It  is  fate,  I  think.  And  history  will  say  that  it  is 
my  stupidity.  It  makes  no  difference,  and  I  accept 
the  responsibility  ;  for  I  was  the  master,  and  what 
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happened  was  my  fault.  But  not  the  fault  of  the 
38,000,000  of  Frenchmen  who  are  still  too  scared, 
too  appalled  to  understand.  So  frightened  are  the 
French  that  if  the  conquerors  insist  on  the  terrible 
conditions  of  peace  they  now  demand  they  will 
probably  obtain  them.  However,  not  only  will 
France  never  forgive  and  never  forget,  but  Europe 
will  feel  uneasy,  and  perhaps  distrustful.  Prussia 
out  of  her  own  success  is  building  up  a  danger  for 
herself ;  if  she  asks  for  too  much,  France  will  not 
condone  ;  nor  will  she  be  caught  napping  again. 
The  only  point  I  fear  is  lest  Bismarck  should  be 
aware  of  this  danger  for  Prussia  as  well  as  I,  and 
that  in  his  opinion  France  must  not  on  any  account 
get  a  strong  Government,  a  Government  consisting 
of  men  who  would  have  profited  by  the  lesson  of 
this  war.  It  is  only  for  this  reason  that  I  am  afraid 
lest  he  should  recognize  and  treat  with  the  Re¬ 
publican  Government.  Still,  if  by  chance  Bis¬ 
marck  has  overlooked  this  side  of  the  matter,  there 
is  a  possibility  of  his  yielding  on  both  the  question 
of  the  Prince  Imperial  and  that  of  the  conditions 
of  peace.” 

I  had  understood  and  I  told  the  Emperor  that  I 
was  willing  to  try  and  do  my  best.  But  what  could 
my  voice  achieve  amidst  the  intoxication  of  the 
enemy’s  triumph  ?  Was  the  Emperor  well  in¬ 
spired  to  entrust  me  with  a  mission  of  such 
supreme  importance  ? 

“  Hush,  Comtesse  !  ”  exclaimed  he.  “  There 
is  no  man  who  can  resist  Madame  de  Mercy- 
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Argenteau  if  she  but  will.  You  must  and  you  will 
succeed.  I  will  give  you  credentials  to  King 
Wilhelm.  I  have  also  had  a  report  prepared  on 
the  conditions  of  the  prisoners  and  another  one  on 
the  Regency  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  with  the 
names  of  the  men  I  suggest  for  the  Council  of 
Regency.  As  for  the  conditions  of  peace.  .  .  .” 

Napoleon  took  out  of  his  pocket-book  a  letter, 
which  was  dated  29th  of  January.  It  contained 
the  conditions  of  peace.  I  happened  to  know 
them  already,  for  I  had  read  them  in  the  papers, 
on  the  31st  of  January  or  the  1st  of  February. 
These  conditions  were  :  The  cession  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  including  Belfort  and  Metz,  the  cession 
of  Pondicherry,  the  transfer  of  twenty  first-class 
men-of-war  and  the  payment  of  a  money  indemnity. 

“  This,”  continued  the  Emperor,  indicating 
with  his  finger-nail  the  sentences  referring  to  the 
men-of-war  and  to  Pondicherry,  “  this  must  not 
happen.  These  ships  are  the  finest  in  existence  ; 
they  are  second  not  even  to  the  best  English  battle¬ 
ships.  If  Prussia  gets  them  while  France  is  still 
in  the  state  of  exhaustion  caused  by  her  defeat, 
Algeria  will  before  long  be  lost  to  her,  and  lost  for 
ever.  As  long  as  France  possesses  Algeria,  and 
thus  the  predominance  in  North  Africa,  she  is  a 
first-class  Power ;  without  Algeria  she  is  dead. 
What  you  have  to  do  is  to  frighten  Bismarck  by 
showing  him  that  England  will  at  once  interfere 
if  she  believes  that  his,  Bismarck’s,  policy  is 
dangerous  to  her  interests.  As  for  Alsace  and 
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Lorraine,  I  am  afraid  that  they  will  have  to  go. 
Prussia  already  wanted  these  territories  in  1815, 
and  without  the  intervention  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  France  would  not  have  been  allowed 
to  keep  them  even  then.  And  the  Prussians  have 
never  ceased  to  grumble  on  the  subject.  .  .  . 
Now,  I  cannot  give  you  any  written  instructions 
concerning  the  conditions  of  peace.  But  you  will 
remember  one  thing — namely,  that  France  is  rich 
enough  to  sacrifice  a  milliard  francs  for  every  town 
left  to  her.  And  Belfort  must  be  kept  on  any 
account ;  for  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  it  would 
become  a  loaded  revolver,  aimed  at  the  heart  of 
France  .  .  .” 

Our  conversation  had  taken  several  hours, 
interrupted  as  it  had  been  by  frequent  silences  and 
the  narration  of  personal  items,  which  I  did  not 
think  necessary  to  relate  in  these  pages. 

Now,  as  the  Emperor  rang  a  bell  and  tea  was 
brought,  he  gave  orders  to  inform  Graf  Monts,  the 
governor  of  the  castle,  that  the  lady,  for  whom  he 
had  requested  a  passport,  was  waiting  for  it. 

After  a  few  minutes  the  Graf  appeared.  He 
was,  of  course,  in  uniform  and  looked  as  if  he  had 
been  born  in  it.  He  seemed  much  afraid  that  he 
might  not  be  equal  to  his  present  mission. 

The  passport  had  yet  to  be  filled  in.  It  ran 
thus  : 

Passport. 

Bearer  of  this  paper,  Madame  Handel,  in¬ 
tends  to  travel  from  here  to  Versailles.  All  Civil 
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and  military  authorities  are  requested  to  grant  the 
above-named  lady  all  protection  and  assistance 
during  this  journey. 

Cassel,  loth  February,  1871. 

Royal  Prussian  Government. 

Graf  Monts, 

Royal  Prussian  General  of 
Infantry  and  Governor  of  Cassel. 

Description  :  Height. . .  .medium. 

Hair . fair. 

Eyes . blue. 

With  maid.* 

All  the  seals  had  already  been  placed.  Only 
that  wonderful  description  was  missing,  which  in 
three  words  was  supposed  faithfully  to  describe 
me.  I  was  rather  annoyed,  for  I  am  so  very 
tall.  But  I  was  told  that  it  did  not  matter  in  the 
least. 

Graf  Monts  having  delivered  the  passport, 

*  Pass.  Vorzeigerin  dieses,  Madame  Handel,  beabsichtigt 
sich  von  hier  nach  Versailles  zu  begeben.  Es  werden  alle  Civil- 
und  Militarbehorden  ersucht,  der  oben  genannten  Dame  alien 
Schutz  und  Unterstiitzung  bei  dieser  Reise  angediehen  zu  lassen. 

Cassel,  den  10.  Februar,  1871. 

Koniglich  preuszisches  Gouvernement. 

Graf  Monts, 

Koniglich  preuszischer  General  der  Infanterie 
und  Gouverneur  von  Cassel. 

Signalement :  Mittlere  Grosze. 

Blondes  Haar. 

Blaue  Augen. 

Mit  Zofe. 
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wished  me  gliickliche  Reise  and  retired.  I  then 
asked  the  Emperor  why  I  was  to  travel  under  an 
assumed  name. 

“  Forgive  me,”  he  answered,  “  I  have  done  the 
same  thing  for  Clary,  who  travelled  as  Bertrand, 
and  for  Duvernois,  who  was  called  Duparc.  I  do 
not  wish  my  faithful  friends  to  be  annoyed  under 
the  new  regime  on  account  of  their  loyalty  to  me. 
That  is  the  only  reason.” 

Whatever  could  have  happened  to  me  I  would 
not  have  minded,  and  I  said  so  to  the  Emperor  ; 
but  the  passport  was  for  Frau  Handel,  and  so  it 
remained. 

A  painful  moment  came  when  we  had  to  part. 
I  would  have  preferred  to  stay  longer,  and  I  could 
notice  that  the  Emperor,  too,  was  sorry  to  let  me 
go.  But  no  time  was  to  be  lost  if  I  wished  to  arrive 
in  Versailles  before  it  was  too  late. 

At  my  hotel  I  found  a  wire  informing  me  of 
Rosalie’s  satisfactory  progress.  This  good  news 
cheered  me  for  the  unpleasant  task  I  had  before 
me.  My  interview  with  Wilhelm  I  did  not  dread 
in  the  least,  but  to  approach  Bismarck  as  a  suppli¬ 
cant  seemed  very  hard  indeed. 

While  Marthe  was  preparing  everything  for  our 
departure  the  next  morning,  she  told  me  of  dif¬ 
ferent  things  she  had  heard  during  the  day.  Her 
knowledge  of  the  German  language  was  only  ele¬ 
mentary,  but  she  understood  it  fairly  well.  This 
is  what  she  had  heard  :  On  his  arrival  the  Emperor 
had  been  jeeringly  shouted  at,  and  the  people  had 
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made  grimaces  at  the  members  of  his  suite.  But 
the  Emperor  had  refused  to  take  any  notice  of  it, 
or  to  complain  to  the  Governor.  On  the  contrary, 
he  had  been  so  kind  and  patient  that  the  Casselanes 
soon  came  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves.  Now  they 
were  saluting  him  respectfully,  and  the  children 
had  been  taught  to  sing  “  Partant  pour  la  Syrie.” 

Even  there,  in  that  hostile  country,  he  had 
succeeded  in  making  himself  loved  by  those  who 
were  allowed  to  approach  him. 
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My  Journey  to  Versailles. — The  Princesse  Mary  oj 
Saxony. — A  Glimpse  of  the  Prussian  Occupation. — 
I  See  Bismarck  Again. — An  anecdote  of  King  Fried¬ 
rich  Wilhelm  III. — Some  Gossip  About  Queen  Louise 
of  Prussia. — Interview  with  the  Emperor  Wilhelm  I. 

ON  my  way  to  France  I  learned  the 
difference  which  is  made  between  a 
Comtesse  de  Mercy-Argenteau  and  a 
Frau  Handel.  I  had,  of  course,  taken 
first-class  tickets ;  but  they  proved  of  no  use  at 
all.  The  trains  which  ordinary  travellers  were 
permitted  to  use  were  few  and  far  between,  and 
were  accordingly  overcrowded.  We  were  pushed 
without  the  slightest  distinction  into  any  carriage, 
and  I  had  to  stand  from  early  in  the  morning, 
when  we  left  Wilhelmshohe,  until  noon,  when  we 
alighted  in  a  little  village  to  have  some  sort  of  a 
meal.  I  could  simply  not  have  gone  farther.  All 
these  details  may  seem  very  trivial,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  my  life  hitherto  had  been  one 
of  utmost  luxury.  I  had,  so  to  say,  never 
walked  in  the  street ;  I  had  gone  on  even  the 
smallest  errand  in  a  carriage  ;  I  had  only  used  my 
feet  at  home  to  go  from  one  room  to  the  other  or 
up  and  down  the  stairs  ;  or  to  dance  when  there 
were  balls.  I  never  had  used  any  other  than  velvet 
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or  satin  shoes  with  very  flexible  soles,  and  to  wear 
leather  boots  was  a  misery  untold  and  undreamed 
of.  Nor  was  this  all.  We  had  been  confined  in  a 
closed  carriage  with  a  dozen  evil-smelling  peasants, 
who  rendered  the  air  suffocating  and  sickening, 
and  their  talk  and  behaviour  was  another  ordeal. 

After  this  first  interruption  of  our  journey 
things  became  even  worse.  For  we  were  obliged 
to  use  a  goods  train.  Marthe  tried  to  dissuade  me 
from  doing  it,  but  I  had  to  move  forward  with 
haste,  for  every  hour  was  precious.  To  think  of 
my  own  comfort  was  not  permissible,  especially  as 
the  authorities  did  all  that  was  necessary  to  cause 
me  delay.  I  had  to  show  my  passport  to  every 
official  who  demanded  it,  and  I  was  repeatedly 
detained  until  a  wire  had  been  sent  to  Wilhelms- 
hohe  and  a  satisfactory  answer  had  been  received. 
Only  then  would  I  be  allowed  to  proceed.  Thus 
it  happened  that  I  took  four  days  to  reach  the 
frontier. 

I  arrived  at  Nancy  in  an  ambulance  train  which 
had  been  unloaded  at  Coblenz,  and  was  returning 
to  the  front  to  fetch  a  new  load  of  wounded.  It 
was  not  empty,  however.  For  there  were  still 
soldiers  going  to  France.  Their  company  in  this 
truck  pervaded  with  the  smell  of  chloroform,  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  and  medicine,  a  smell  which  I  always 
consider  particularly  hateful  and  disheartening, 
formed  perhaps  the  crucial  point  of  my  terrible 
journey.  I  was  so  tired  and  weak  that  this  terrible 
smell  sent  me  to  sleep  (at  least  I  think  it  was  the 
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smell),  and  at  Nancy  I  had  to  be  taken  to  the 
hospital  on  a  stretcher.  One  may  imagine  my 
despair,  for  I  thought  that  decidedly  I  was  not  up 
to  my  task.  But  when  I  woke  up  I  felt  strong 
again,  and  quite  refreshed.  So  I  asked  for  per¬ 
mission  to  continue  my  journey.  The  commandant 
d’etafie  vised  my  passport,  and  I  went.  It  took 
me  the  whole  day  to  travel  from  Nancy  to  Epernay, 
where  I  passed  the  night.  In  the  morning  my 
passport  was  again  vised. 

I  have  kept  that  old  paper,  which  is  so  full  of 
sad  memories.  It  is  creased  with  age  and  quite 
dirty,  having  been  handled  by  so  many  rough 
fingers.  At  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  I  read  : 

May  proceed  freely  and  without  hindrance  via 
Lagny  to  Versailles. 

District  Headquarters, 
von  Heyden,  Captain.* 

I  arrived  at  Lagny  in  the  afternoon.  Before 
reaching  France  I  had  feared  lest  I  should  see 
many  signs  of  devastation.  Obviously  there  were 
some  ruins,  but  they  were  far  from  being  as 
numerous  as  I  had  expected.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
Prussians  had  only  had  to  walk  to  Paris.  And, 
except  when  nearing  the  capital,  there  were  not 
even  many  troops. 

At  Lagny  I  found  a  wire  from  Comte  Bismarck 

*  Darf  frei  und  ungehindert  uber  Lagny  nach  Versailles 
passieren.  Etappencommando.  von  Heyden,  Hauptmann. 
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waiting  for  me  :  Frau  Handel  was  to  have  a 
special  train  to  take  her  to  Versailles. 

But  before  continuing  my  journey  I  experienced 
a  little  incident  I  will  relate.  All  the  way  from 
Wilhelmshohe  I  had  been  really  wasteful  in 
respect  of  tips ;  I  had  given  lavishly  to  anybody 
able  to  provide  any  of  the  very  few  comforts  that 
were  to  be  had.  Thus,  before  leaving  Lagny  in 
the  morning,  I  offered  a  napoleon  to  a  little  nurse 
who  seemed  to  be  in  charge  of  the  house  where  I 
had  passed  the  night.  But  another  nurse  hurried 
to  the  scene  and  stopped  me.  She  was  quite 
excited.  “  Oh,  no  !  the  gnadige  Frau  could  not 
possibly  do  such  a  thing.  That  young  girl  who 
was  nursing  the  wounded  like  the  simplest  Sister 
of  Mercy  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Royal 
Princess  Marie  of  Saxony.  .  .  .”  The  woman 
was  enthusiastic  in  her  praise,  and  probably  ex¬ 
pected  that  I  would  throw  myself  at  the  Royal 
feet  of  the  Royal  Princess  and  implore  her  Royal 
pardon.  She  must  have  been  greatly  disappointed 
when  I  coldly  said  :  “  Is  that  so  ?  ”  and  threw  my 
gold  coin  to  a  little  urchin  who  was  holding  open 
the  door  of  my  carriage. 

^  I  had  felt  a  wave  of  anger  rising  in  my  throat 
on  hearing  that  the  girl  was  a  Princess.  What  was 
she  doing  here,  so  near  Paris,  when  she  would  have 
been  so  much  better  with  her  mother  at  home  ? 
For  she  might  be  sixteen  or  seventeen  at  the  most. 
Was  she  there  to  gloat  with  the  others  over  the 
easy  triumph  of  her  countrymen  ?  I  had  never 
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believed  in  the  efficiency  of  Princesses  who  played 
at  nurses,  and  whose  training  consisted  mainly  in 
trying  their  bonnets  on  in  every  possible  angle 
until  they  looked  pretty  or  interesting. 

At  Versailles  I  was  taken  to  the  Hotel  des 
Reservoirs.  The  place  was  full  of  Prussian 
officers,  talking  loudly  and  making  their  spurs 
clink.  The  whole  house  was  continually  shaking 
under  their  weighty  steps,  which  their  heavy 
boots  rendered  sometimes  intolerably  noisy.  I 
was  given  a  room,  and  a  meal  was  sent  up,  a 
French  meal  at  last,  which  I  shared  with  Marthe. 

Then  an  orderly  officer  of  Bismarck’s  came  and 
informed  me  that  the  Comte  was  prepared  to 
receive  me  in  two  hours’  time,  and  that  somebody 
would  call  for  me. 

I  effaced  as  well  as  I  could  the  traces  of  my 
journey  and  collected  all  my  strength.  I  had  now 
reached  my  goal,  and  the  moment  had  come  to 
use  my  energy  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

My  guide  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  he 
heard  me  laugh  aloud  at  the  moment  I  entered  the 
Palace  of  Versailles.  Nor  did  I  give  him  any 
explanation  for  my  unexpected  mirth.  A  com¬ 
parison  had  suddenly  come  to  my  mind  between 
the  French  Emperor  in  the  German  palace  and 
the  German  Emperor  in  the  French  one.  While 
at  Wilhelmshohe  all  was  quiet  and  dignified, 
here  there  was  nothing  but  bustle  and  noise. 
Always  and  everywhere  the  clinking  of  spurs  and 
the  pounding  of  heels,  the  rough  voices,  the 
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inharmonious,  churlish  laughter.  When  some¬ 
body  by  chance  opened  a  door,  I  could  see  tables 
laid  and  covered  with  bottles  and  glasses,  hear 
roaring,  turbulent  guests  around,  and  smell  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  continuous  orgy  of  strong  spirits  and 
tobacco.  Indeed,  mine  was  a  sorry  mirth. 

Comte  Bismarck  received  me  in  the  chambre  a 
musique  of  the  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  Wilhelm 
having  taken  her  drawing-room  for  his  own  use 
as  a  sitting-room. 

The  all-powerful  Chancellor  was  very  polite  to 
me  ;  oh  !  how  infamously  polite  !  and  expressed 
his  pleasure  at  seeing  me  again.  Finally  he  asked 
me  what  he  could  do  for  me. 

I  showed  him  my  credentials  from  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  and  informed  him  that  I  had  some 
papers  which  I  was  to  present  to  his  Imperial 
master. 

“  I  am  sure,”  answered  Bismarck,  “  that  His 
Majesty  will  be  delighted  when  seeing  such  a 
charming  ambassadress.” 

I  did  not  answer,  but  I  looked  black  at  him,  and 
he  must  have  understood  my  glance.  I  was  not 
here  to  pay  a  frivolous  visit  and  to  receive  compli¬ 
ments,  but  to  talk  business.  So  he  went  to  the 
communicating  door  and  led  me  through  the 
short  passage  which  unites  the  music-room  and 
the  drawing-room.  Then  he  knocked  at  the 
door  and  we  entered. 

“  Sire,”  he  announced,  “  Madame  la  Comtesse 
de  Mercy- Argenteau.” 
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I  had  found  Bismarck  about  the  same  as  when 
I  had  seen  him  last  at  Ems,  but  Wilhelm  had 
greatly  changed  in  his  attitude. 

I  had  in  former  times  noticed  a  kind  of  sulki¬ 
ness  in  the  relations  of  the  Sovereign  with  his 
Minister.  No  doubt  the  former  had  confidence 
in  the  latter  and  was  sensible  enough  to  follow 
his  advice.  But  this  advice  was  often  directed 
against  Wilhelm’s  natural  inclinations,  and  a 
party  had  been  formed  at  Court,  called  the  demi¬ 
gods,  who  worked  against  Bismarck.  In  short, 
before  the  war  the  King  of  Prussia  had  been  more 
than  once  on  the  brink  of  rebellion.  But  now, 
now  the  Chancellor  had  placed  a  rich  prize  in  the 
hand  of  the  new  German  Emperor,  and  the  new 
German  Emperor  could  not  be  but  gratified.  He 
had  acquired  a  sort  of  coy  yet  condescending 
smile  that  made  me  think  of  a  greedy  child  who 
has  obtained  from  cook  plenty  of  cake  and  cream 
and  other  good  things,  and  who,  while  enjoying 
a  happy  state  of  digestion,  testifies  to  his  stomach’s 
gratitude. 

Well,  this  may  give  an  idea  of  the  kind  of 
courtesy  he  showed  when  he  received  me.  Of 
the  excessive  compliancy  he  had  exhibited  at  Ems 
there  was  not  much  left.  Nor  was  he  now  quite 
so  cringing  with  Bismarck  as  before.  He  seemed 
to  believe  that  his  victory  was  not  a  little  due 
to  his  own  merit ;  nevertheless,  he  was  not  sure 
of  it,  and  the  result  of  these  mixed  feelings 
was  that  he  behaved  somewhat  like  a  man  who 
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has  suddenly  come  into  a  fortune,  and  does  not 
yet  know  exactly  to  what  he  is  entitled.  It 
struck  me  there  and  then  that  he  was  hopelessly 
the  son  of  that  vain,  conceited  hypocrite,  the 
Queen  Louise  and  her  stupid  husband,  King 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  III. 

For  these  two  Prussian  sovereigns  Napoleon  I. 
had  an  absolute  antipathy.  I  am  quite  sure  of 
this,  for  Napoleon  III.  himself  told  me  what  I 
am  about  to  relate.  When  after  the  Treaty  of 
Tilsit  Napoleon  ordered  the  company  of  the 
“  Frangais  ”  to  come  and  to  play  before  an 
“  audience  of  Kings,”  these  Kings  were  treated 
rather  kindly  by  him,  who  was  the  King  of 
Kings  ;  he  even  felt  somewhat  attracted  to  the 
personality  of  Alexander  of  Russia.  But  he 
could  not  stand  Friedrich  Wilhelm.  One  day 
there  was  a  conference  between  the  Tsar,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  the  different  brothers  of 
Napoleon  (all  Kings  then),  and  Napoleon  himself. 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  was  also  present.  The  latter 
was  the  only  one  whom  the  Emperor  omitted  to 
address.  However,  after  a  while  he  began  to 
look  at  him,  and,  in  his  most  Napoleonic  pose, 
namely,  with  contracted  brow  and  with  his  right 
hand  hidden  in  his  unbuttoned  waistcoat,  stared 
at,  and  examined  with  painful  insistence,  the 
trousers  of  the  disconcerted  King.  They  were 
grey  trousers,  very  tight,  and  the  seams  on  the 
sides  were  covered  from  the  waist  to  the  soles 
of  the  boots  with  tiny  buttons.  Everyone  was 
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awaiting  breathlessly  to  know  the  obviously 
anxious  thought  of  the  Emperor.  At  last  he 
spoke : 

“  King  of  Prussia,  when  do  you  button  your 
trousers,  before  or  after  putting  them  on  ?  ” 

This  is  stated  to  be  the  only  time  he  ever 
addressed  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  directly. 

As  to  the  Queen  Louise,  it  has  been  said  that 
Napoleon  tried  to  tarnish  her  reputation.  But 
this  was  not  at  all  like  him.  As  a  rule  he  despised 
women,  and  would  tell  the  truth  about  them 
plainly,  but  he  would  never  care  enough  to  invent. 
Whatever  may  have  happened,  it  is  quite  easy 
to  understand  that  the  Queen  of  Prussia  did 
her  best  to  soften  the  conqueror,  and  quite  as 
easy  to  conceive  that  she  did  it  without  success. 

Nowadays  they  make  of  her  something  like  the 
guardian  saint  of  Prussia.  Yet  she  was  anything 
but  a  saint.  Her  two  outstanding  qualities  were 
her  proud  spirit,  which  made  her  suffer  very 
much  at  the  downfall  of  her  country,  and  her 
beauty. 

That  she  was  accused  of  having  been  unfaithful 
to  her  husband  goes  without  saying — for  that  tale 
is  told  about  nearly  every  woman  in  a  prominent 
position.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  she  led  a 
very  gay  life,  that  she  even  appeared  on  the  stage 
as  a  dancer,  mixing  with  ordinary  actors.  She 
was  very  vain.  Though  Prussia  at’  that  time  was 
very  short  of  cash,  the  Queen  could  find  money 
to  have  her  portrait  painted  at  least  once  a  year 
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As  soon  as  a  new  one  was  done  it  was  advertised 
everywhere  in  the  good  old  Prussian  way.* 

Her  health  was  precarious,  and  she  died  at 
34  from  a  cancer  of  the  throat.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  reproach  her  for  this,  but  her  descendants 
are  none  too  thankful.  It  is  said  that  the  Crown 
Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm t  has  inherited  his 
grandmother’s  disease,  while  both  his  father 
King  Wilhelm,  and  his  uncle,  King  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  IV.,  derived  from  Louise’s  husband 
their  weak  intellect  which,  in  the  elder  of  the 
two,  degenerated  into  insanity. 

All  this  passed  before  my  mind  like  a  flash  of 
lightning  while  making  my  obeisance.  After 
having  offered  Wilhelm  the  papers  I  had  brought 
with  me  from  Wilhelmshohe,  I  spoke  first  about 
the  prisoners  of  war,  exactly  following  in  this  the 
way  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  developed  his 
ideas  during  my  recent  visit  to  Wilhelmshohe. 

“  I  had  no  notion,”  answered  Wilhelm,  “  that 
any  importance  was  attached  to  this  matter.  I 
thought  that  these  wretches  ought  to  be  glad  to 
escape  with  their  life.  It  is  a  question  of  luck,  of 
the  fortune  of  war.” 

I  was  prepared  for  everything,  even  for  such  a 
heartless  answer.  So  I  said,  with  my  sweetest  smile : 

*  This  love  for  being  portrayed  is  hereditary  in  the  family. 
Of  Louise’s  great-grandson,  Wilhelm  II.,  at  least  one  new 
likeness  a  week  appears  in  the  W oche,  and  is  sent  all  over  the 
world. — [Ed.] 

t  Afterwards  Emperor  Friedrich  III. — [Ed.] 
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“  But,  Sire,  they  will  not  be  alive  much  longer,” 
and  then  I  added,  with  an  imploring  accent : 
“  They  die  of  distress  and  cold,  while  your 
prisoners  in  France  are  all  well  treated.  In  the 
name  of  humanity  and  justice  I  adjure  Your 
Majesty  to  show  your  gracious  consideration  for 
brave  men,  whose  only  crime  is  that  they  have 
fought  for  their  country.” 

Wilhelm  looked  at  his  Chancellor,  and,  noticing 
on  his  face  a  smile  that  might  be  taken  for  a 
sign  of  benevolence,  he  made  bold  enough  to 
say : 

“  Well,  Madame,  we  will  think  of  it,  and  if 
there  is  anything  to  be  done - ” 

“  Your  Majesty  will  not  forget  that  I  came  all 
this  long  way  to  obtain  a  definite  promise.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.  will  be  convinced  by  one 
line  in  Your  Majesty’s  hand.” 

This  having  been  agreed  to,  I  passed  on  to  the 
second  point,  namely,  that  the  German  Emperor 
might  negotiate  with  a  Council  of  Regency  on 
behalf  of  the  Prince  Imperial. 

The  idea,  I  could  see,  pleased  him  well. 

“  Yes,  yes,”  he  said,  “  that  would  be  the  right 
thing  to  do.  I  do  not  like  these  Republicans, 
and  I  will  try - ” 

An  ominous  grunting  interrupted  him.  Bis¬ 
marck  had  placed  himself  behind  me,  and  I  could 
not  see  him.  But  apparently  Wilhelm  read 
something  on  his  face,  for  he  stopped  abruptly 
and  stammered  : 
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“  But — I  cannot  decide  at  once — I  must  talk 
over  the  matter  with  my  Chancellor.  .  . 

On  the  third  point  I  received  no  answer  at  all. 
Thinking  probably  that  Napoleon’s  peace  pro¬ 
posals  were  to  be  found  in  the  papers  I  had 
brought  with  me,  Wilhelm  said  : 

“  Leave  these  papers  here,  Madame  la  Com- 
tesse.  We  will  have  them  examined  and  let  you 
know  our  answer.” 

Having  pronounced  these  words  with  an 
affected  simplicity  he  got  up,  indicating  thus  that 
the  audience  was  at  an  end.  It  had  not  been  a 
very  satisfactory  interview,  but  at  least  I  had  been 
able  to  understand  that  the  Emperor-King  was 
absolutely  under  the  domination  of  his 
Chancellor,  and  that  it  was  with  the  latter  I 
would  have  really  to  deal. 

Bismarck  opened  the  door  and  we  returned  to 
his  room.  There  I  took  a  chair  near  his  desk 
and  deliberately  sat  down. 
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Lhe  Supreme  Hour  of  My  Life. 

COMTE  Bismarck,  having  carefully  shut 
both  doors  of  the  room,  went  to  a 
cupboard  concealed  in  the  wall  and 
opened  it ;  it  was  full  of  bottles  and 
glasses.  He  chose  with  great  care  a  bottle  of 
champagne,  opened  it  unconcernedly,  and  filled 
two  glasses. 

“  Your  health,  Madame  la  Comtesse,”  said  he, 
and  swallowed  at  one  draught  the  contents  of  his 
glass.  Then,  seeing  that  I  had  left  mine 
untouched  : 

“  You  are  wrong.  It  is  by  far  the  best  we  have 
found  in  Rothschild’s  cellar,  and  the  old  dog  is 
a  connoisseur,  as  you  know.” 

“  Comte,”  I  retorted,  “  time  is  short,  and  I 
have  many  things  to  tell  you.” 

And  I  began  again  to  tell  him  what  an  instant 
before  I  had  explained  to  Wilhelm,  but  with  more 
detail.  I  particularly  insisted  upon  the  sufferings 
of  the  prisoners. 

“  We  do  not  make  war  with  gloves  on,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Bismarck,  “war  is  war,  and  there  is 
suffering  everywhere.  Woe  to  the  conquered  !  ” 
“  That  holds  good  as  regards  money,  and  on 
this  point  your  wishes,  rigorous  as  they  are,  shall 
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not  be  contradicted.  And  it  was  said  by  Brennus, 
who  was  little  better  than  a  savage,  ‘  We  are 
Christians,  and  you  are  always  talking  of  God.’  ” 

“  Yes.  It  is  very  convenient  to  be  always 
talking  of  God.  Indeed,  it  helps  me  a  great  deal 
in  keeping  the  people  in  hand.  I  should  feel 
rather  powerless  without  that ;  but  God  is 
invariably  on  the  side  of  the  stronger.  That  is 
why  just  now  He  is  with  us,  and  why  we  can  do 
as  it  pleases  us.” 

Was  he  rejecting  my  request  ?  I  began  to 
fear  it,  when  he  suddenly  resumed  his  speech  : 

“  All  the  same,  Comtesse,  you  may  be  right. 
Europe  is  looking  at  us,  and  it  will  be  the  right 
thing  to  do — to  be  as  generous  as  we  have  been 
strong.  I  promise  you  that  this  matter  will  be 
seriously  considered.  And  we  shall  do  what  we 
can.  I  will  begin  by  permitting  letters  to  be 
sent  and  received.  Funds,  too,  might  be  col¬ 
lected  for  the  prisoners,  for  ”  (and  he  laughed 
noisily)  “  we  pay  too  handsomely  for  the  keep  of 
your  Emperor  to  be  able  to  pay  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  all  these  fellows  in  addition.” 

So  this  point  was  won.  I  thanked  him 
heartily,  thinking  of  the  joy  the  Emperor  would 
experience  on  hearing  that  his  desire  was  to  be 
fulfilled.  I  now  directed  the  conversation  to  the 
Prince  Imperial.  In  the  first  place  I  tried  to  make 
use  of  what  I  had  noticed  when  I  had  presented 
my  request  to  Wilhelm,  namely,  that  he  was  well 
disposed  towards  the  Emperor  Napoleon’s  idea 
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of  negotiating  with  a  Council  of  Regency.  But 
I  met  with  strong  resistance  from  the  Chan¬ 
cellor. 

“  Even  if  I  wanted  to  consider  your  suggestion, 
it  would  prove  an  impossibility,”  said  he.  “  You 
have  but  to  study  the  latest  events.  The  French 
people  have  done  with  the  Imperial  regime ,  they 
want  a  Republic.  And  .  .  .  they  will  certainly 
get  it.” 

And  having  added  these  last  words  with  a 
sardonic  smile  he  emptied  another  glass  of 
champagne. 

“  The  French  are  mad,”  said  I ;  “  they  are, 
just  now,  unable  to  judge  what  is  best  for  them. 
If  now,  after  your  victory,  they  choose  to  be 
governed  by  a  Republican  Government,  what 
will  be  the  result  ?  That  France  will  lose  her 
position  in  Europe  ?  ” 

“  Well  ?  ”  questioned  he,  with  his  most  coaxing 
air,  “  would  that  be  a  pity  ?  ” 

“  Surely  you  do  not  wish  to  crush  France 
absolutely  and  for  ever  ?  Do  you  remember 
what  you  told  me  at  Ems,  that  you  loved  France  ? 
Since  then  you  have  repeated  it  publicly  and 
written  it  in  your  manifestoes.  You  have 
insisted  on  the  point  that  you  were  fighting 
Napoleon  only.  Now  you  have  beaten  him  and 
he  is  your  prisoner.  Are  you  not  satisfied  ? 
Why  deprive  the  Prince  Imperial  of  what  is  due 
to  him,  and  by  the  same  stroke  bereave  France 
of  her  prestige  ?  ” 
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Again  he  laughed  his  hateful,  loud,  and  vulgar 
laugh. 

“  What  I  have  said,  Comtesse,  I  have  said. 
And  I  will  not  deny  that  I  still  love  France. ”  He 
smiled.  “  Especially  French  women.”  Then 
more  seriously  :  “  But  you  will  not  expect  me 
to  love  France  more  than  my  own  country. 
There  can  be  only  one  first  country ;  only  one, 
not  two.  I  have  devoted  my  life  to  win  this 
position  for  Germany.  To  unite  the  German 
States  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia,  and  to 
give  them  the  first  position  in  Europe,  that  has 
always  been  my  aim.  I  have  succeeded,  entirely 
succeeded.  And  you  now  wish  me  to  destroy 
my  work,  my  masterpiece  ?  Nonsense  !  France 
may  live,  but  as  a  second-rate  power  !  It  is  I 
who  make  her  a  Republic.  The  Republic  forms 
part  of  my  plan.  That  we  wanted  the  Emperor 
alone  was  an  untruth  excusable  in  war.  Paltry 
objections  never  embarrass  me.  My  agents,  paid 
for  years,  have  slowly  instilled  Republican  ideas 
into  the  French  people,  and  the  people  now 
declare  for  a  Republic.  France  must  not  rise 
again,  and  therefore  a  Republic  she  is,  and  a 
Republic  she  will  remain,  because  I  have  decided 
it.  All  has  gone  splendidly,  and  our  complete 
success  shows  that  God,  indeed,  has  been  and  is 
with  us.” 

It  was  all  only  too  true.  Have  I  not  heard 
since  that  at  the  moment  when  the  Republic  was 
declared,  thousands  of  convicts  were  let  loose  in 
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Paris  by  Bismarck’s  orders,  and  that  they  helped 
in  carrying  through  his  plans  ! 

I  was  smitten  with  uneasiness.  I  wondered 
how  I  could  go  on  talking  with  the  man.  But  I 
had  to.  So  I  observed  : 

“  It  is  extraordinary  how  often  people  mistake 
Satan’s  name  and  Satan’s  power  for  that  of  God  !  ” 
Once  more  he  laughed,  good-humouredly  this 
time. 

“  Oh,  Madame  la  Comtesse,  you  may  call  him 
as  you  like  it  makes  no  difference  !  ” 

“  Then,”  commented  I,  “  let  us  call  him 
Bismarck,  if  you  please  !  ” 

I  said  it  in  a  light,  mocking  tone,  but  not 
maliciously.  My  ill-natured  adversary  chose  to 
answer  by  some  uncivil  rude  word.  My  temper 
began  to  rise.  But  I  had  promised  myself  to 
remain  calm  to  the  end.  So  I  only  said  : 

“  Your  Excellency  makes  me  regret  that  the 
Emperor  chose  me  and  not  a  worthier  ambassador, 
to  whom  you  would  have  paid  a  more  .  .  . 
serious  attention.” 

“  You  are  mistaken,  Madame,”  declared  Bis¬ 
marck.  “  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  Wilhelm, 
did  not  even  see  the  Comte  Clary  when  he  came 
on  a  similar  errand,  and  I  also  sent  him  away 
without  listening  to  him.  As  for  Monsieur 
Duvernois,  he  was  not  even  allowed  to  enter 
Versailles.  So  you  see  that  the  ex-Emperor  of 
the  French  could  hardly  have  made  a  better 
choice.” 
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For  a  moment  I  had  some  hope  that  he  would 
listen  to  me,  although  he  had  never  ceased  to 
take  me  very  lightly.  If  there  exists  such  a 
thing  as  eloquence  of  the  heart,  I  must  have  had 
at  least  that  eloquence.  Again  and  again  I  laid 
before  the  Chancellor  the  case  of  the  Prince 
Imperial,  appealing  first  to  his  power,  then  to  his 
generosity.  But  it  was  all  in  vain ;  I  met  with 
an  unshakeable  resistance,  and  after  a  while  I 
understood  that  it  was  useless  to  insist. 

There  was  still  one  point  to  be  discussed,  and 
to  my  mind  the  most  important  of  all — the 
conditions  of  peace.  Could  not  Prussia  be 
satisfied  with  the  French  Rhine  and  an  indemnity  ? 
Why  tear  away  from  France  two  of  her  most 
French  provinces  ?  By  acting  thus  Prussia  would 
only  sow  disaffection  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and 
her  action  would  prove  a  source  of  disturbances. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  violence  with  which 
Bismarck’s  fist  went  down  on  the  table. 

“  Disturbances  !  ”  he  cried  out,  “  disturbances 
indeed  !  They  would  soon  be  dealt  with  !  ” 

His  fury  had  flared  up  with  the  suddenness  of  an 
explosion,  nor  did  it  last  longer,  for  instantly 
his  wrath  seemed  to  disappear  again,  and  he 
asked  calmly  : 

“  Why  do  you  call  these  provinces  French  ? 
They  are  German,  and  have  always  been  German. 
They  belong  to  us,  and  we  only  take  back  pro¬ 
perty  of  which  we  have  been  robbed.  They 
speak  German,  and  it  is  only  by  that  shameless 
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treaty  of  1 68 1  that  Louis  XIV.  wrested  them 
from  us.” 

“  They  also  speak  French,  do  they  not  ?  ”  I 
said  deliberately,  “  and  they  have  not  the  slightest 
wish  to  become  German.”  (I  saw  an  evil, 
mocking  smile  at  that  moment  in  Bismarck’s 
face.)  “  We  know  that  story  of  the  treaty  of  1681, 
but  if  you  want  to  go  two  centuries  backwards  to 
prove  your  titles,  let  me  go  a  little  more  back¬ 
wards  still  to  show  you  that  by  priority  these 
provinces  are  French.” 

“  Never,  never  !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

“  I  will  easily  prove  it.” 

“  I  should  like  to  hear  that.” 

“  Well,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  a  maid  was  born  in  Lorraine,  whose  French 
origin  nobody  has  doubted  yet.  Her  name  was 
Jeanne  d’Arc.” 

I  thought  that  there  would  be  another  explosion 
of  anger,  for  his  eyes  flashed.  But  his  vexation 
did  not  last. 

“  You  have  a  pretty  wit,  Comtesse,”  he  said, 
smilingly.  “  Unfortunately,  even  if  I  were  to  admit 
that  you  are  right,  what  importance  has  your 
rightness  if  put  against  our  victory  ?  Besides, 
you  come  too  late.  Everything  is  settled.” 

“  And  do  you  really  think,”  inquired  I,  “  that 
no  European  country  will  intervene  and  prevent 
you  from  eating  up  France  ?  ” 

“  Which  country  ?  Fat  England,  which  only 
thinks  of  making  money  ?  Spain,  with  not 
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a  Government  ?  Dull,  savage,  backward  Russia  ? 
Beaten,  impotent  Austria  ?  Divided  Italy  ?  Or 
the  dwarfs,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland  ?  No  ; 
there  is  nobody  to  oppose  Germany.  There  was 
only  France,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  had 
to  crush  it,  by  destroying  the  Imperial  regime .” 

“  There  is  not  only  the  Imperial  regime ,  there 
are  also  the  French  people  !  ” 

“  They  are  rather  uninteresting,  Comtesse,  for 
they  seem  to  have  lost  in  the  last  seventy  years 
exactly  as  much  of  their  qualities  as  the  German 
people  have  won.  And  our  advance  is  only 
beginning.” 

We  had  now  been  arguing  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  I  felt  rather  desperate  at  not  having 
made  any  headway  at  all.  I  had  not  yet  men¬ 
tioned  Pondicherry  and  the  twenty  men-of-war, 
and  in  my  mind  I  always  saw  Napoleon’s  finger 
indicating  these  clauses  and  heard  his  voice 
saying  :  “  This  must  not  happen.”  And  I  had 
to  deal  with  such  a  terrible  adversary. 

He  had  emptied  several  glasses  of  champagne, 
and  though  very  far  from  being  intoxicated — he 
was  much  too  used  to  drink  for  that — he  was, 
however,  excited.  He  had  been  pacing  the  room 
up  and  down  while  we  were  talking.  Now  he 
sat  dowm  opposite  me.  I  felt  the  keen,  pene¬ 
trating  glance  of  his  masterful  and  bulging  eyes. 

“  Yes,”  repeated  he,  “  our  advance  is  only 
beginning.  Look  at  the  United  States,  as  big, 
nay,  bigger  than  Europe,  they  are  one  state,  under 
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one  Government.  Why  is  little  Europe  divided 
into  so  many  States,  under  so  many  kings  ?  Why 
not  only  one  Empire,  the  German  Empire  ?  Why 
not  only  one  master,  the  German  Emperor  ? 
This  is  the  real  way  to  make  Europe  happy  and 
prosperous,  to  end  for  ever  all  dissensions  .  .  .  .” 

It  was  a  project  great  and  bold,  though  rather 
chimerical.  How  could  I  make  this  utopian  idea 
serve  my  own  ends  ?  I  had  not  yet  tried  flattery. 
Perhaps  I  could  win  something  by  playing  the 
part  of  one  who  thoroughly  approved  of  this 
impracticable  perfection  in  European  govern¬ 
ment.  I  expressed  my  admiration,  my  amaze¬ 
ment,  my  praise.  Yes  !  That  would  be  masterly 
and  perfect.  I  made  my  eyes  shine  with 
enthusiasm. 

“  But,”  added  I,  “  you  cannot  base  such  world- 
power  on  treachery  and  violence,  if  you  wish  your 
Empire  not  to  fall  to  pieces  after  a  short  while. 
You  must  entirely  change  your  methods.  No 
more  undermining,  no  more  spying.”  And  with 
a  smile  I  said  :  “  Do  you  think  I  do  not  know 
that  you  had  set  spies  even  upon  myself  ?  ” 

He  seemed  vastly  amused. 

“  You  were  not  the  only  one,  Madame  la 
Comtesse.  I  flatter  myself  that  in  France  there 
was  not  one  Commanding  Officer,  nor  one  man 
or  woman  of  any  importance,  whom  I  had  left 
unshadowed.  I  feel  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of 
having  personally  supervised  that  very  important 
department.  The  end  justifies  the  means,  as  the 
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reverend  Jesuits  would  say.  By  the  way,  what 
has  become  of  that  nice  girl,  I  forget  her  name, 
whom  you  so  smartly  spotted  ?  ” 

“  Her  name  was  Blanchard.  I  have  put  her 
out  of  the  way.  What  has  become  of  her  I  do 
not  know,  nor  does  it  interest  me,  and  I  wonder 
that  you  .  .  .” 

I  stopped.  I  must  not  forget  the  object  of  my 
visit,  and  I  noticed  that  Bismarck  was  again  lead¬ 
ing  me  away  from  it.  The  situation  was  very 
difficult,  for  I  was  beginning  to  feel  exhausted  by 
my  successive  efforts.  Still,  I  had  hope ;  for 
Bismarck,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  my  anguish, 
showed  no  desire  to  send  me  away.  Once  more 
I  tried. 

“  Your  projects,”  I  declared,  “  are  sublime, 
almost  too  great  for  a  feeble  mind  like  mine  to 
grasp.  But  I  repeat  it,  they  cannot  be  consum¬ 
mated  by  opposing  the  whole  world.  Though 
the  other  countries  seem  to  leave  you  a  free  hand 
now,  I  should  be  afraid  of  opening  their  eyes  by 
being  too  greedy.  You  must  not  let  your 
magnificent  aim  go  out  of  sight  even  for  one 
instant.  To  put  the  other  Powers  upon  their 
guard,  does  it  not  mean  imperilling  your  plans 
for  the  future  ?  For  instance  :  You  say  that 
you  are  not  afraid  of  England.  Indeed  you  may 
be  right.  The  English  have  given  us  up,  when 
it  would  have  been  easy  and  probably  wise  to 
help  us.  But  their  policy  is  one  of  self-interest ; 
nothing  makes  them  move,  unless  they  hope  to 
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make  a  profit  or  fear  a  loss  Now,  suppose  that 
you  obtained  Pondicherry  or  these  men-of-war 
you  covet ;  would  the  English  not  object  ? 
£  Never  mind,’  they  would  say,  £  never  mind  a 
Greater  Prussia  on  land,  but  no  greater  navy  for 
her,  no  footing  in  the  Far  East,  no  Colonial 
Empire !  ’  Are  you  not  afraid  of  being  too 
quick  and  thus  endangering  your  ultimate  aim  ?  ” 
Thank  heaven,  I  had  it  out,  at  last,  and  without 
laying  too  much  stress  on  it,  in  a  way  therefore 
which  would  not  enable  him  to  see  how  great  an 
importance  I  attached  to  that  Pondicherry  and 
men-of-war  business.  I  had  even  been  able  to 
employ  exactly  the  arguments  of  Napoleon  and  to 
mix  them  up  with  Bismarck’s  own  ideas,  so  that 
there  was  every  chance  of  success.  In  fact,  for 
the  first  time  during  our  interview  the  Chancellor 
seemed  struck  by  my  reasoning.  He  moved 
nearer  towards  me  and  took  my  hand  in  his. 

“  You  are  a  very  superior  woman,”  said  he, 
“  and  I  think  that  your  advice  is  excellent.” 

I  noticed  a  singular  fire  gleaming  in  his  eyes. 

“  It  is  you,”  I  protested,  “  who  are  a  great 
man.” 

££  Your  intellect  is  as  remarkable,”  insisted  he, 
as  your  queenly  beauty,  and  I  will  follow  your 
advice,  if  you  but  will !  ” 

In  the  next  second  he  had  passed  his  arm  around 
my  waist.  I  was  struck  dumb  and  motionless 
with  surprise,  terror,  anger,  and  disgust.  But  at 
this  moment  of  crisis  something  really  marvellous 
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occurred.  For  the  briefest  lapse  of  time  I  could 
reflect.  Perhaps  the  man  was  fooling  me.  Per¬ 
haps  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  following 
my  “  advice.”  In  this  case  my  game  was  lost, 
whatever  my  conduct  would  be.  God  forgive 
me  ;  if  I  had  been  sure  of  winning  anything  for 
the  Emperor  or  for  France,  I  would  have  yielded, 
would  have  sold  myself.  But  I  thought  of  what 
I  knew  of  the  man,  of  his  mean  and  treacherous 
ways,  of  his  promises  as  soon  forgotten  as  made, 
and  I  understood  that  if  something  was  to  be 
won,  it  was  not  by  yielding.  So  I  struggled  and 
strove  and  fought ;  and  all  the  while  my  eyes 
were  nevertheless  promising  :  “  Give  us  Belfort, 
give  us  Pondicherry,  give  us  our  warships,  and 
you  shall  have  what  you  demand.”  Yes,  my 
eyes  said  that  while  I  wanted  to  grip  him  by  the 
throat  and  to  strangle  him  on  the  spot.  Finally 
I  wrenched  myself  free,  for  I  am  very  strong,  and 
danger  made  me  stronger  still,  I  opened  the  door, 
and  in  the  next  moment  I  was  gone. 

I  ran  all  the  way  through  the  long  corridor  till  I 
reached  the  GaleTie  des  Glaces ,  where  I  let  myself 
fall  down  on  a  bench  just  in  sight  of  a  sentry 
whose  eyes  rolled  ominously  when  beholding  me. 
Had  he  been  a  Frenchman  he  would  have  known 
Charlotte  Corday,  and  would  have  suspected  me. 
But  he  was  a  Prussian  and  knew  nothing  but  his 
orders.  He  did  not  move. 

Now  only  did  I  perceive  how  difficult  my  exit 
must  have  been.  I  had  lost  my  bonnet,  and  my 
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hair  was  all  undone,  and  down  on  my  shoulders. 
I  was  looking  at  it  as  in  a  dream,  when  I  heard 
a  step  in  the  gallery  and  saw  a  man  approaching. 
He  looked  at  me  surprised,  and  taking  off  his  hat 
muttered  my  name. 

“  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Mercy - ” 

It  was  Jules  Favre,  and  the  big  portfolio  he  had 
under  his  arm  reminded  me  that,  since  peace 
negotiations  had  begun,  he  went  every  day  to 
work  with  Bismarck.  He  had  always  been  one 
of  my  special  aversions,  with  his  face  like  an  old 
goat  and  his  Republican  ideas.  But  now  I  saw 
in  him  only  a  Frenchman.* 

He  was,  of  course,  astonished  to  see  me.  We 
had  never  spoken  to  each  other,  but  I  approached 
him,  and  said  : 

“  Monsieur  Favre,  I  have  just  seen  Comte 
Bismarck.  Tell  Monsieur  Thiers  and  the  other 
gentlemen  to  be  firm.  Let  Bismarck  believe  that 
his  claims  are  frightening  Europe.  Tell  him 
that  you  have  the  support  of  England,  who 
objects  to  his  demands,  and  you  will  yet  obtain 
Pondicherry,  you  will  obtain  our  men-of-war,  and 
will  obtain  Belfort  and  perhaps  some  other  towns 
in  the  Vosges.  I  have  seen  him  and  I  know.  As 
it  is,  we  pay  dearly  enough.” 

And  thinking  that  at  least  for  the  Imperial 
family  all  hope  was  shattered,  I  could  not  hold 
back  my  tears. 

1  his  incident  is  alluded  to  by  M.  Favre  in  his  memoirs  — 

[Ed.] 
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“  I  understand,  Madame  la  Comtesse,”  returned 
Favre,  “  and  I  thank  you  in  the  name  of  France.” 

He  wanted  to  escort  me,  but  I  told  him  not  to 
keep  the  Chancellor  waiting.  I  knew  my  way 
only  too  well.  I  gave  my  name  at  the  outer  gate, 
and,  my  head  covered  with  my  shawl,  I  returned 
to  the  Hotel  des  Reservoirs. 

I  retired  at  once  into  my  room,  and  lest  I  should 
forget  any  detail  of  the  two  interviews  with  the 
German  Emperor  and  his  Chancellor,  I  wrote 
them  down  in  order  to  enable  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  to  know  exactly  what  had  taken  place. 
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Departure  from  Versailles. — Reflections. — I  See  the 
Emperor  Once  More. — The  Amended  Conditions  of 
Peace. — Parting. — A  T oken  of  Remembrance. 

THESE  events  had  taken  place  on  the 
15th  February.  On  the  morning  of 
the  16th  an  adjutant  brought  me  a 
sealed  parcel.  It  was  addressed  to 
me.  His  Excellency  informed  me  that  as  soon 
as  I  was  ready  for  my  departure  I  would  find  a 
special  train  waiting  for  me. 

I  opened  the  parcel.  It  contained  the  papers 
I  had  given  to  the  Emperor  Wilhelm  the  day 
before,  and  the  following  passport : 

All  officers  in  command  of  district  head¬ 
quarters  are  obediently  \sic~\  required  to  grant  to 
the  Comtesse  Mercy-Argenteau,  who  is  travelling 
from  here  to  Germany,  all  possible  facilities  on  her 
journey. 

Versailles,  February  16,  1871. 
Foreign  Office  of  the  North  German 
Confederation. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Empire, 

v.  Bismarck.* 

*  “  Samtliche  Etappenberhorden  werden  ergebenst  ersucht, 
der  Grafin  Mercy-Argenteau,  welche  sich  von  hier  nach  Deutsch- 
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There  was  also  a  letter  from  the  Chancellor, 
written  in  French.  It  ran  thus  : 

Versailles, 

February  16,  1871. 

Madame  la  Comtesse, 

In  returning  to  you  with  many  thanks  the 
enclosed  letter  and  notes  which  you  have  allowed 
me  to  peruse,  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  respectful 
sentiments  and  the  expression  of  my  regrets,  that 
the  negotiations  with  such  a  charming  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  could  not  be  longer  and  more  numerous. 

v.  Bismarck. 

Charming  plenipotentiary  !  How  many  times 
had  I  been  told  that  I  was  charming,  beautiful, 
irresistible  !  How  many  men  had  I  seen  kneeling 
at  my  feet  begging  for  a  smile,  a  word  of  hope 
from  me  ?  They  had  offered  their  fortune,  their 
life  for  my  love,  and  had  offered  it  in  vain.  I  had 
coldly  received  the  admiration  of  Princes,  of 
Kings.  And  with  the  only  man  whom  I  had 
wanted  to  conquer,  I  had  miserably  failed. 

Had  I  failed  ? 

When  thinking  over  my  interview  with  Bis¬ 
marck  I  reproached  myself  with  having  been 
stupid,  harsh,  and  haughty,  instead  of  sweet  and 

land  begibt,  auf  ihrer  Reise  dorthin  jede  tunliche  Erleichterung 
zu  gewahren. 

Versailles,  den  16.  Febr.,  1871. 

Auswartiges  Amt  des  Norddeutschen  Bundes. 

Der  Reichskanzler  v.  Bismarck.” 
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imploring.  If  only  I  could  have  talked  it  over 
again !  There  were  so  many  things  I  would 
have  worded  better  now.  I  would  have  found 
expressions  to  convince  him  of  his  superhuman 
folly,  to  show  him  that  there  was  more  glory  in 
generosity  than  in  rigour.  .  .  .  But,  inwardly, 
I  knew  that  all  that  would  be  of  no  avail.  ...  I 
had  been  so  near  the  realization  of  my  desires, 
first  uttered  when  I  was  still  a  child.  Like 
Therese  Tallien  it  had  been  given  me  to  play  a 
part  in  the  history  of  the  world.  I,  too,  could 
have  found  in  a  few  words  the  means  of  saving 
France  and  of  re-establishing  on  his  throne  the 
man  I  admired.  And  I  had  failed  miserably. 

Had  I  failed  ? 

Perhaps  I  was  not  beautiful  enough,  perhaps 
my  heart  was  cold,  perhaps  events  and  fate  were 
stronger  ?  .  .  .  Fate  !  .  .  .  Fate  had  written  in 
advance  this  terrible  tragedy,  as  the  Emperor  had 
told  me  before  he  left  Paris  for  ever.  And  to 
add  a  final  mockery,  Fate  had  imposed  upon  me 
that  bitter  and  useless  humiliation. 

But  had  it  been  useless  ? 

I  could  not  believe  it.  Sometimes  I  told 
myself  that  I  had  not  failed,  that  my  efforts  had 
not  been  useless,  that,  after  all,  there  was  truth 
in  the  arguments  I  had  brought  forward  in  my 
interview  with  Bismarck,  that  he  must  have 
understood,  that  he  could  not  but  yield,  that 
within  a  day  or  two  I  should  hear  of  my  efforts 
having  been  crowned  with  success. 
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But  these  hopes  were  always  only  of  short  dura¬ 
tion.  Soon  despair  would  overcome  me  ;  once 
more  would  I  tell  myself  that  the  game  was  lost 
and  that  I  had  failed.  And  that  now  I  had  to  go 
to  the  Emperor,  who  was  anxiously  awaiting  me 
in  his  gilded  prison,  and  tell  him  that  everything 
was  over,  that  his  last  hopes  were  shattered,  and 
shattered  for  ever.  If  only  I  had  been  able  to 
delay  the  moment  when  I  was  to  present  him  the 
mournful  tidings  !  But  a  fast  train  was  dragging 
me  away  from  France  to  Wilhelmshohe.  All  the 
way  we  practically  never  stopped.  I  had  not  once 
to  show  the  permit  the  Chancellor  had  given  me. 
I  was  sharing  my  carriage  with  Marthe  only,  who 
greatly  enjoyed  the  contrast  between  our  two 
journeys. 

On  the  17th  at  noon  we  were  already  back  at 
Wilhelmshohe,  and  as  I  wanted  to  get  my  painful 
task  over  as  quickly  as  possible  I  went  at  once  to 
the  palace  and  inquired  whether  I  could  see  the 
Emperor. 

He  received  me  in  the  drawing-room  where  I 
had  seen  him  last.  But  to  my  surprise  he  greeted 
me  cheerfully  : 

“  So  you  have  succeeded,  if  not  in  everything, 
at  any  rate  in  more  than  I  could  hope  for  !  ” 

I  looked  at  him  astonished,  without  under¬ 
standing  what  he  meant.  For  just  at  that  moment 
I  was  sure  of  having  been  a  failure  and  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  tell  him  so.  But  the  Emperor  went  on  : 

“  I  have  received  this  morning  the  Figaro ,  and 
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it  contains  the  definite  conditions  of  peace.  No 
doubt,  they  are  still  terrible,  but  Belfort,  Pondi¬ 
cherry,  and  the  men-of-war  are  no  more  men¬ 
tioned.”  * 

I  uttered  a  sigh  of  relief.  But  I  was  unable  to 
show  any  satisfaction,  for  by  now  I  knew  Bismarck 
so  well,  that  I  had  to  ask  myself  whether  these 
conditions  were  really  definitive,  and  whether  they 
did  not  conceal  another  trap.  However,  I  did 
not  wish  to  rouse  new  anxiety  in  the  Emperor’s 
heart.  So  I  concealed  my  doubts  as  to  Bismarck’s 
good  faith  and  presented  my  report  to  the 
Emperor. 

“  There  is  my  clever  Louise  again  !  ” 

It  was  very  seldom  that  he  called  me  by  my 
Christian  name,  and  he  had  done  it  but  once 
during  my  previous  visit  at  Wilhelmshohe.  That 
he  did  it  now  touched  me  deeply,  for  it  re¬ 
minded  me  of  all  the  happy  hours  I  had  spent 
with  him  during  the  months  of  close  friendship, 
before  the  war. 

He  ran  over  the  leaves  of  my  report. 

“  I  will  read  this  most  carefully  when  I  am 
alone.  Now,  while  we  are  still  together,  let  us 
talk.” 

*  The  Figaro,  in  fact,  published  a  letter  dated  Feb.  16,  1871, 
from  Versailles,  which  gave  the  fresh  details  of  the  terms  of 
peace  proposed  by  Prussia.  They  included  the  cession  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  some  portions  of  the  Doubs,  and  an  enor¬ 
mous  war  indemnity ;  Prussia  to  keep  all  the  material  of  war 
acquired  ;  Prussia  not  to  ask  for  a  colony  •  and  the  French 
fleet  to  remain  intact. — [Ed.] 
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I  told  him  the  promises  concerning  the  prisoners 
of  war.  He  seemed  greatly  cheered. 

“  These  are  good  tidings,”  exclaimed  he,  “  and 
had  you  obtained  nothing  but  this,  your  journey 
and  your  fatigue  would  have  been  well  rewarded. 
I  am  only  waiting  for  a  fund  to  be  started  to  send 
my  contribution.” 

He  named  a  sum  which  surprised  me.  I  did 
not  know  that  the  Emperor  had  money  with  him. 
He  explained  to  me  that  he  had  about  300,000 
francs  when  he  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  that  this 
would  enable  him  to  send  to  the  fund  at  least 
25  or  30,000  francs.* 

“  Mont  does  not  know  about  it,”  he  went  on, 
“  and  I  take  care  that  he  should  not  guess  it.  For 
he  would  require  me  to  pay  the  expenses  of  my 
suite.  I  hope,”  he  added,  “  that  you  will  allow 
me,  Comtesse,  to  bear  the  costs  of  your  journey.” 

I  interrupted  him.  I  would  consider  it  an 
offence  if  he  added  another  word  on  the  matter. 

But  I  had  heard  that  the  Empress  had  not 
taken  one  farthing  with  her  when  flying  from 
Paris,  where  she  had  left  her  jewels  and  belong- 
ings.f  Had  the  Imperial  family  any  private 
fortune  ?  I  was  greatly  anxious  on  that  subject. 
But  the  Emperor  reassured  me.  He  had  for  a 
long  time  foreseen  the  present  events.  There 

*  Napoleon  had  several  times  given  handsome  sums  of 
money  to  the  prisoners  of  war,  and  even  sold  one  of  his  estates 
in  Italy  on  their  account. — [Ed.] 

f  The  jewels  and  private  property  of  the  Empress  were 
restored  to  her  later  on  by  some  faithful  friends. — [Ed.] 
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were  between  thirty  and  forty  million  francs 
safely  deposited  in  different  banks  in  England, 
Austria,  Holland,  and,  I  believe,  America.  Some 
people  might  suspect  that  this  money  belonged  to 
France,  and  that  the  Emperor  had  appropriated 
it,  but  this  was  not  so.  He  used  to  employ 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  civil  list,  which  was  thirty 
million  francs  a  year,  in  charities,  in  giving 
dowries  to  the  daughters  of  poor  officers,  in 
building  model  farms  all  over  the  country,  and  so 
on.  Even  the  large  seamstresses’  workshops,  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  attics  of  the  Tuileries,  where  more 
than  a  hundred  women  used  to  work  to  dress  the 
Empress,  were  meant  to  cope  with  the  problem 
of  the  unemployed. 

No,  the  wealth  of  the  Emperor  came  from  quite 
another  source.  He  had  been  a  big  speculator, 
and  had  always  been  lucky.  Nor  is  there  anything 
wonderful  in  this, for  theDuc  deMorny  had  advised 
him  to  buy  some  cheap  land  in  Paris  on  which  large 
houses  were  to  be  erected  and  beautiful  thorough¬ 
fares  to  be  laid  out.  These  properties  proved  an 
invaluable  investment,  for  they  were  soon  resold  at 
high  prices.  Besides,  Napoleon  had  around  him 
bankers  like  Rothschild,  Aguado,  and  Oppenheim, 
who  were  only  too  glad  to  serve  their  sovereign. 

Anyhow,  he  had  some  money,  and  I  felt  relieved 
at  this  information,  for  a  rich  family  is  never 
despised.  I  was  now  sure  that  the  Imperial 
family  was  still  to  enjoy  some  consideration  and 
to  live  in  a  seemly  manner. 
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We  had  dinner  together  as  at  my  first  visit,  with 
the  difference  that  this  time  we  were  alone.  After 
the  dessert  had  been  brought  even  the  servants 
were  sent  awa y.  The  Emperor  had  always  been 
a  small  eater,  and  I  for  once  had  lost  my  appetite. 
We  soon  retired  into  the  drawing-room.  There 
was  a  big  fire  burning,  and  some  shaded  lamps 
gave  a  subdued  light.  Not  far  from  the  fireplace 
there  was  a  couch,  on  which  the  Emperor  laid 
down,  for  in  this  position  he  suffered  less.  An 
old  ey>inette  attracted  my  attention  and  I  opened  it. 
It  was  a  beautiful  instrument,  and  I  could  not 
resist  the  desire  of  letting  my  fingers  stray  on  the 
keys.  The  sound  had  something  strange  and 
soft,  tenuous  and  unreal. 

The  Emperor  asked  me  to  play,  and  I  was  only 
too  glad  to  obey.  There  was  no  thinking  of  a 
rhapsody,  of  course,  or  even  of  one  of  Chopin’s 
or  Field’s  nocturnes ;  neither  would  have  suited 
the  instrument.  Therefore  I  began  by  playing 
the  exquisite  minuet  by  Boccherini.  Then  came 
“  Plaisirs  d?  Amour”  by  the  Padre  Martini,  then 
I  do  not  know  what.  I  allowed  fancy  to  lead  my 
fingers  and  to  give  a  form  to  my  thoughts  and 
my  dreams. 

When  I  stopped  I  looked  at  the  Emperor.  He 
had  not  moved  and  his  eyes  were  shut,  but  I 
could  see  that  he  was  deeply  moved.  Generally 
he  was  not  very  susceptible  to  musical  expression  ; 
he  was  too  much  of  a  man  of  iron  for  that.  For 
once,  however,  the  sweetness  of  the  tunes  had 
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overpowered  him.  I  came  nearer  and  knelt  down 
beside  the  couch.  And  as  I  was  slightly  leaning 
my  head  on  his  shoulder  he  put  his  arm  with 
infinite  gentleness  around  my  neck.  Thus  we 
remained,  without  uttering  a  single  word,  for  a 
long  time. 

Suddenly  the  idea  struck  me  that  time  was 
passing  and  that  I  must  go.  I  made  a  movement 
to  stand  up.  At  once  the  Emperor  seated  him¬ 
self  on  the  couch  and  addressed  me  with  a  nearly 
imploring  expression  : 

“  You  want  to  go  ?  ” 

I  remained  silent,  but  he  understood  that  this 
stillness  was  a  voiceless  affirmation. 

“  To  let  you  depart  now,”  said  he,  “  is  perhaps 
the  most  unbearable  thing  of  it  all.  You  know 
that  I  love  you,  Louise,  and  that  I  have  loved  you 
since  the  very  first  day  we  met.  You  have  taken 
all  that  remained  of  my  heart,  of  that  old  heart 
which  became  young  again  to  love  you.  You 
are  the  last,  the  brightest  jewel  of  my  crown. 
When  you  are  gone,  there  will  be  nothing  left, 
nothing,  nothing  !  ” 

“  Shall  I  remain,  Sire  ?  ” 

“  No,  no  !  ”  cried  he,  “  how  can  I  ask  for  an 
impossible  thing  ?  How  can  I  expect  your 
accepting  the  mortification  of  a  scandal,  especially 
from  you  who  were  afraid  even  when  I  was 
Emperor  lest  our  relations  should  be  misunder¬ 
stood  !  Only  .  .  .  only  this  hour  seems  to  be 
hard,  very  hard,  very  distressing.  When  I  called 
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you  here,  when  I  asked  you  to  leave  your  home 
for  a  few  days  for  my  sake,  I  forgot  one  thing, 
I  forgot  the  parting.” 

All  the  kindness  of  the  Emperor,  all  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  our  secret  meetings  in  the  room  of  the 
Elysee,  all  the  brilliancy  and  pride  of  the  days 
gone  by,  the  days  of  the  Tuileries,  of  St.  Cloud,  of 
Compiegne,  all  came  back  to  my  memory  with  an 
overwhelming  vividness ;  I  realized  what  they 
had  meant  to  me,  and  what  my  life  would  be,  now 
that  it  was  deprived  of  all  these  joys.  For  more 
than  three  years  I  had  been  the  Queen  of  Paris, 
courted  as  much  and  probably  more  than  the 
Empress.  There  was  not  a  woman  in  this  town 
of  all  towns  who  was  not  jealous  of  me,  for  the 
Emperor  did  not  completely  hide  his  inclination. 
How  intoxicating  it  had  been  ;  how  proud  I  had 
felt ! — Now  it  was  likely  that  I  would  soon  have 
time  to  search  my  conscience  and  to  see  what 
fault  I  had  committed,  and  by  what  sin  I  had 
deserved  to  lose  all. 

For  the  moment  I  only  felt  a  sharp  pain  that 
tore  my  heart.  I  made  an  attempt  to  be  brave. 
It  must  have  been  a  pitiful  one.  If  those  who  had 
accused  my  love  for  the  Emperor  of  being  inter¬ 
ested  had  seen  me  at  that  moment,  they  would 
have  understood  how  mistaken  they  had  been. 
For  what  had  attached  me  to  him  was  his  gentle¬ 
ness,  the  nobility  of  his  soul,  and  all  the  other 
qualities  of  his  great  heart  and  mind. 

It  was  now  very  late.  Everyone  in  the  castle 
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seemed  asleep  except  the  soldiers  and  sentries 
on  duty,  whose  slow  and  regular  steps  sometimes 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  night.  It  was  necessary 
that  I  should  go.  I  had  informed  my  husband 
at  Ochaim  by  wire  of  my  impending  departure 
from  Wilhelmshohe.  My  absence  from  home 
had  lasted  more  than  ten  days,  and  I  was  worrying 
over  my  daughter’s  health.  Yet  I  had  no 
courage. 

It  was  the  Emperor  who  first  mastered  his 
feelings.  He  took  me  in  his  arms  in  a  passionate 
embrace  .  .  .  for  the  first  time.  Then  he  rang 
a  little  bell  placed  on  the  table. 

After  a  minute  or  so  Thelin  entered  the  room. 

“  Thelin,”  said  the  Emperor,  “  accompany 
Madame  la  Comtesse  to  her  hotel.  I  will  wait 
for  you.” 

I  curtsied  and  retired  slowly,  walking  back¬ 
wards  as  etiquette  required.  Napoleon  remained 
standing  and  looked  at  me,  a  sad  smile  playing 
upon  his  face.  I  went  out  of  the  room,  and  the 
door  was  closed.  I  was  never  to  see  him  again. 

I  remained  motionless  behind  that  door.  At 
last  Thelin  took  gently  my  arm  and  led  me  away. 

Next  morning  I  was  ready  for  the  early  train 
I  had  chosen,  and  only  a  few  minutes  were  left 
before  we  were  to  depart.  I  was  sitting  in  my 
carriage  when  I  saw  Thelin  approaching.  He 
had  a  small  flat  parcel  in  his  hand. 

“  Madame  la  Comtesse,”  said  he,  “  His 
Majesty  sends  me  to  return  to  you  the  papers 
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you  gave  him  yesterday,  and  to  express  his  wish 
of  a  happy  journey.” 

I  took  the  parcel  and  had  just  time  to  shake 
hands  with  Thelin  (for  misfortune  easily  removes 
the  barriers  of  etiquette)  when  the  train  began 
to  move. 

The  parcel  was  rather  too  heavy  to  contain  only 
papers.  I  opened  it  and  the  first  thing  I  found 
was  a  letter  from  the  Emperor. 

WlLHELMSHOHE, 

February  19,  1871. 

Dear  Comtesse, 

I  should  regret  to  be  unable  to  return  to 
you  the  interesting  report  of  which  you  have 
allowed  me  to  make  a  copy.  I  sincerely  thank 
you  for  this  new  proof  of  attachment  you  have 
given  me.  Its  memory  will  always  remain 
engraved  on  my  heart.  I  hope  that  your  journey 
home  will  be  made  without  any  difficulty  and  that 
you  will  find  your  little  daughter  in  good  health. 

Believe  once  more,  Madame,  in  the  assurance 
of  my  heartfelt  friendship. 

Napoleon. 

There  was  also  a  copy  of  the  report  I  had  made 
and  a  box.  It  was  a  jewel-box,  flat,  oval,  rather 
old,  and  covered  with  a  greenish-black  leather. 
In  the  centre  there  was  an  H  embossed  in  gold 
and  surmounted  by  a  Royal  crown.  I  opened  it. 

On  a  layer  of  white  velvet,  which  time  had 
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turned  yellow,  there  was  a  single  row  of  enormous 
white  pearls.  A  piece  of  folded  paper  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  necklace,  and  a  few 
words  were  written  on  it : 

These  pearls  were  the  favourite  jewels  of  my 
mother.  Wear  them  for  her  sake  and  for  mine. 

Napoleon. 
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My  Return  to  Ochaim. — Correspondence  with  the 
Emperor. — One  of  His  Most  Remarkable  Letters. — 
I  Try  My  Luck  Once  More  with  Bismarck. — 
Napole'on  is  Disheartened.  —  An  Anecdote  About 
Bismarck  and  Monsieur  Thiers. — Bismarck  is  Left 
Uneasy. 


WHEN  I  arrived  at  Ochaim  a 
great  joy  awaited  me,  that  of 
seeing  my  little  Rosalie  quite 
well  again,  although  she  was 
not  yet  able  to  leave  her  room  ;  but  that  would 
soon  be  right. 

I  gave  my  husband  a  detailed  account  of  my 
journey  and  found  him,  much  to  my  satisfaction, 
sympathizing  deeply  with  the  Emperor.  And, 
exactly  as  he  behaved  in  these  first  hours  after  my 
return,  so  he  proved  to  be  in  all  the  following 
months,  that  is  helping  me  in  the  great  struggle 
which  now  filled  my  life.  My  aim  was  to 
serve  the  Emperor  by  any  possible  means  and  to 
restore  the  throne  to  him  and  to  his  legitimate 
successor. 

To  begin  with,  my  husband  told  me  that  a 
society  had  been  formed  in  Brussels  with  a  view 
to  sending  succour  to  the  prisoners.  But,  in  spite 
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of  the  news  I  brought  from  Versailles,  this  society 
had  not  yet  received  permission  to  correspond 
with  the  prisoners.  So  I  wrote  to  Brussels  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  steps  had  been  taken. 

While  I  was  waiting  for  an  answer  to  this 
letter  I  received  news  from  the  Emperor. 

WlLHELMSHOHE, 

February  23,  1871. 

My  Dear  Comtesse, 

I  have  heard  with  great  pleasure  of  your 
arrival  home,  and  I  am  happy  to  know  that  your 
little  daughter  is  quite  well  again.  Is  it  necessary 
to  tell  you  how  many  sweet  remembrances  and 
how  much  grief  your  visit  here  has  left  behind  ? 
I  really  do  not  know  how  to  repay  a  devotion  as 
true  and  disinterested  as  yours.  But  you  at  least 
are  aware  of  the  sincerity  of  my  gratitude.  I 
impatiently  expect  news  from  the  place  where 
you  have  been.  I  am  afraid  lest  they  should 
accept  what  they  are  offered  without  thinking  of 
the  future. 

As  for  a  matter  more  personal  to  me,  the  eager¬ 
ness  shown  by  the  neutrals  in  accepting  Monsieur 
Thiers  s  presidency  is  a  proof  of  the  unworthy 
sentiments  which  are  the  moving  factors  at  the 
foreign  Courts. 

Believe,  Madame,  in  my  once  more  renewed 
assurance  of  my  sincere  and  cordial  affection. 
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Immediately  after  this  letter  I  received  an 
answer  from  Brussels.  The  society  had  not  yet 
received  permission  to  communicate  with  the 
prisoners. 

One  may  imagine  my  feelings.  Had  I  not 
received  a  definite  promise  at  Versailles  ?  Had 
the  sufferings  of  the  prisoners  not  lasted  long 
enough  ?  What  were  these  Prussians  waiting 
for  ?  What  did  they  want  ?  Or  were  they 
simply  incapable  of  saying  the  truth,  of  keeping 
their  pledged  word  ? 

Whatever  might  be  the  case  I  thought  it  best 
to  advise  the  Emperor.  There  was  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  write  personally  to  Wilhelm 
and  remind  him  of  the  promises  made  to  me.  In 
the  same  letter  I  tried  to  cheer  the  Emperor, 
informing  him  that  I  was  getting  into  touch 
with  all  our  friends,  that  we  remained  faithful, 
and  that  we  would  try  to  give  him  back  his 
throne. 

Unfortunately  he  seemed  to  have  given  up  all 
hope,  for  this  is  the  answer  I  received. 

WlLHELMSHOHE, 

February  25,  1871. 

My  dear  Comtesse, 

It  is  very  good  of  you  to  think  that  a 
letter  should  be  written  to  Monsieur  de  B.,  but  I 
fear  it  would  be  useless.  At  first  I  had  entrusted 
Monsieur  de  F.  with  this  affair,  but  he  has  left. 
As  for  your  offer  it  is  too  late  now,  it  can  be  of  no 
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more  advantage  to  me.  Things  begin  to  look 
very  ugly.  We  have  to  accept  the  Orleans  into 
the  bargain,  and  they  have  many  followers  in  the 
middle-classes.  Besides  I  cannot  find  forgive¬ 
ness  for  having  been  so  badly  served*  and  for 
being  so  unfortunate. 

Believe  in  all  my  friendship, 

Napoleon. 


Yes,  Napoleon  was  about  right  when  he  wrote 
of  things  beginning  to  look  very  black.  Never¬ 
theless,  when  I  was  thinking  of  all  the  Frenchmen 
who  less  than  a  year  before,  namely,  in  May  1870, 
had  voted  enthusiastically  for  the  Emperor,  I 
could  not  believe  that  it  was  an  impossibility  to 
unite  them  into  a  strong  Bonapartist  majority. 
This  confidence  induced  me  to  write  another 
letter  to  the  Emperor,  saying  that  I  could  not 
abandon  hope  nor  admit  of  his  being  so  dis¬ 
couraged.  But  it  appeared  from  his  further 
correspondence  that  it  was  not  feasible  to  change 
his  mind.  He  had  yielded  to  the  idea  that  his 


*  Here  the  MS.  contains  a  long  and  very  detailed  indictment 
against  Marshal  Bazaine,  showing  clearly  how  he  betrayed 
Napoleon,  how  the  Prussian  army  did  not  conquer  him  at  all,  as 
there  was  not  even  a  real  fight  for  Metz,  but  how  the  faithless 
Marshal  simply  sold  the  fortress  to  Bismarck.  It  is  rather 
amusing  to  show  the  betrayer  was  betrayed  in  his  turn,  and  how 
much  he  was  surprised  to  find  himself  a  prisoner  after  having 
surrendered.  However,  this  matter  having  been  sufficiently 
inquired  into  since  these  memoirs  were  written,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  cancel  this  part  of  the  manuscript. — [Ed.] 
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reign  had  come  for  ever  to  an  end,  and  his  only 
preoccupations  were  the  future  of  France  and 
that  of  his  son. 

In  the  first  days  of  March  I  received  from  him 
a  most  remarkable  letter.  It  was  the  conception 
of  a  far-seeing  politician,  and  I  consider  it  in  a 
way  prophetic,  for,  now  that  several  years  have 
elapsed,  the  hatred  between  France  and  Germany 
is  so  bitter  that  in  the  end  the  latter  is  bound  to 
lose  more  than  she  had  won.  I  had  often  been 
struck  by  that  gift  of  the  Emperor  to  foresee 
events.  Of  course,  there  was  his  belief  in  his 
foretold  destiny.  But  that  was  the  least  part 
of  it.  What  was  admirable  was  the  insight  and 
the  general  understanding  he  had  acquired  by 
years  of  study  and  reflection.  While  he  was  at 
Wilhelmshohe  he  received  numerous  visits  of 
German  journalists,  whom  he  treated  with  his 
usual  courtesy.  I  have  heard  one  of  them,  whose 
name  was,  I  think,  Milles,  say  that  the  Emperor’s 
answers,  when  interviewed,  were  sometimes  so 
deep  and  far-seeing  that  they  seemed  uncanny, 
and  that  many  things  happened  afterwards  exactly 
as  the  Emperor  had  foretold.  For  instance,  he 
told  this  man  Milles  on  Christmas  Day,  1870, 
that  a  revolution  would  break  out  in  Paris  one 
month  after  peace  terms  such  as  were  proposed 
were  accepted.  Thereupon  Milles  answered  him 
that  this  would  prove  an  opportunity  for  the 
Emperor,  but  the  latter  only  shook  his  head  nega¬ 
tively,  and  explained  that  the  Republican  party, 
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although  they  had  proved  impotent  when  trying 
to  crush  the  enemy,  would  find  their  strength 
again  in  order  to  suppress  the  revolution.  How 
exactly  all  this  came  to  pass  ! 

Here  is  this  letter  I  refer  to  : 


WlLHELMSHOHE, 

March  2,  1871. 

My  Dear  Comtesse, 

How  can  we  not  be  discouraged  when  we 
see  the  conditions  of  peace  forced  upon  France  ! 
I  acknowledge  that  we  have  been  the  aggressors 
and  that  we  have  been  beaten.  For  this  reason 
it  was  our  duty  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  war  or  to 
cede  a  part  of  our  territory,  but  to  be  condemned 
to  make  both  sacrifices  is  indeed  hard.  What 
Government  will  be  able  to  exist  with  such 
material  and  moral  burdens  on  their  shoulders  ? 
The  conditions  are  such  that  it  is  no  more  a  peace 
the  German  Emperor  concludes.  He  kills  us, 
and  instead  of  re-establishing  peace  he  sows 
hatred  and  distrust  for  the  future.  Is  this  a 
good  calculation,  even  for  Germany  ?  I  do  not 
believe  it. 

The  state  of  civilization  that  reigns  in  Europe 
has  united  the  nations  by  a  great  number  of 
common  interests,  and  the  result  is  that  the  ruin 
of  one  of  them  necessarily  reacts  on  all  the  others. 
The  work  of  France  is  checked  for  many  years, 
38,000,000  men  are  delivered  over  to  anarchy 
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without  anything  in  their  hearts  but  a  desire  for 
vengeance.  It  is  what  I  should  call  keeping  a 
wound  open  on  one  of  the  most  important  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  social  body. 

If  the  German  Emperor  and  Monsieur  de 
Bismarck  had  sufficiently  considered  the  state  of 
Europe,  and  if,  instead  of  getting  blinded  by  their 
extraordinary  success,  they  had  decided  to  ter¬ 
minate  the  era  of  revolutions  and  of  war,  they 
would  have  declared  that  as  long  as  there  was  not 
a  settled  Government  in  France,  which  means, 
of  course,  a  legitimate  one,  they  would  consider 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  only  as  an  armistice,  in 
order  to  be  in  a  more  favourable  military  position 
when  fighting  would  begin  again,  but  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  there  would  be  a 
Government,  lawful  and  recognized  by  the  whole 
nation,  they  would  esteem  peace  in  the  future 
much  higher  than  the  possession  of  a  few  dis¬ 
contented  departements  torn  from  a  profoundly 
terrified  nation. 

This  would  have  been  a  great  policy  !  Hatred 
of  Germany  would  have  disappeared  at  once  as 
by  magic,  peace  would  have  been  assured  for 
many  years,  confidence  re-established  ;  commer¬ 
cial  relations  would  have  risen  immediately  to 
greater  importance,  and  the  German  Emperor 
would  have  thus  acquired  a  far  greater  glory  than 
that  which  he  will  win  by  the  possession  of  Metz 
and  Strasbourg. 

I  write  to  you  as  if  you  were  my  Minister  of 
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Foreign  Affairs,  but  it  is  a  consolation  to  me  to 
be  able  to  speak  to  you  open-heartedly  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  sorrows  which  oppress  me. 

Believe  as  always  in  my  friendship, 

Napoleon. 

The  peace  conversations  were  still  going  on, 
Bismarck  playing  with  the  French  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  as  much  as  a  cat  does  with  mice, 
sometimes  plunging  them  into  despair,  some¬ 
times  giving  them  some  slight  hope  of  better 
conditions.  On  Pondicherry  and  the  battleships 
he  did  not  insist,  but  he  wanted  Belfort,  and 
asked  for  it  again  and  again.  But  the  slight 
advantages  the  French  plenipotentiaries  had  won 
since  my  visit  at  Versailles  gave  them  courage  : 
they  stuck  to  Belfort  and  refused  to  yield. 

At  this  time  I  received  news  that  the  Chancellor 
had  at  last  given  way  in  the  question  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  prisoners.  Whether  it  was  out  of 
good  faith,  because  he  had  made  me  the  promises 
I  have  stated,  or  simply  because  it  fitted  his  plans, 
I  cannot  say,  and  it  has  no  importance.  It  was  all 
the  same,  as  long  as  the  prisoners  were  allowed 
some  money  to  be  sent  to  them,  and  to  write  and 
receive  letters.  But  there  was  another  point  to 
be  settled,  of  which  I  had  not  spoken  with 
Bismarck  (having  received  no  orders  in  this 
respect  from  the  Emperor),  namely,  the  exchange 
of  the  prisoners.  Everybody  had  expected  that 
such  an  exchange,  now  that  the  hostilities  had 
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been  stopped,  would  work  quite  smoothly ;  yet 
Bismarck  made  difficulties.  I  thought  that  having 
once  negotiated  in  the  question  of  the  prisoners 
I  might  do  it  again  and  apply  to  Bismarck. 
Therefore  I  wrote  to  the  Emperor  asking  him 
whether  I  could  do  it.  The  answer  came  no 
more  from  Germany. 

This  relieved  me  greatly,  for  I  had  been  anxious 
about  the  fate  of  the  Emperor.  When  I  was  at 
Versailles  I  had  even  been  on  the  point  of  asking 
Comte  Bismarck  what  was  to  become  of  the 
Emperor,  but  a  feeling  of  pride  and  shame  had 
prevented  me  from  doing  so.  Napoleon  himself 
had  not  seemed  concerned.  He  had  felt  sure 
that  he  would  be  given  back  his  liberty.  Nor 
was  his  belief  erroneous,  for  on  the  19th  of  March 
he  was  permitted  to  leave  for  England.  A 
special  train  with  a  guard  of  honour  was  given 
him.  Comte  Monts,  the  Governor  of  Wilhelms- 
hohe,  whom  I  met  some  time  later  in  Berlin 
when  I  was  travelling  to  Russia,  told  me  that 
Wilhelm  had  refused  both  the  special  train  and 
the  guard  of  honour.  Thereupon  he  (Monts) 
had  wired  to  Bismarck  and  had  explained  how  bad 
the  impression  would  be  in  Europe  if  Napoleon  had 
to  depart  in  such  a  manner,  and  the  Chancellor 
had  in  consequence  put  things  right. 

It  was  from  England  that  I  received  the 
Emperor’s  answer,  written  either  in  London  or 
somewhere  on  the  way  to  Chislehurst.  The 
name  of  the  place  was  not  mentioned. 
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March  22,  1871. 

My  Dear  Comtesse, 

I  have  only  time  to  answer  you  a  single 
word.  Write  to  Monsieur  de  B.  if  you  think 
your  plan  can  be  realized.  Up  till  now  he  never 
has  taken  any  account  of  promises  ;  they  seem 
always  vague  and  difficult  to  be  carried  through 
If  you  want  a  solution  Monsieur  de  B.  must  con¬ 
sent  to  a  final  settlement  of  the  question  of  the 
prisoners. 

Write  to  me  through  Raimbeau.* 

A  thousand  kind  regards. 

N. 


Accordingly  I  wrote  to  “  Monsieur  de  B.”  It 
was  terrible  for  me  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
that  man  after  the  final  scene  I  had  had  to  go 
through  at  Versailles,  but  I  had  only  my  mission 
to  consider  ;  my  personal  feelings  did  not  count. 

The  answer  came  soon.  It  was  a  wire  in 
French.  Why  these  two  German  people, 
Wilhelm  and  his  Minister,  always  chose  to  write 
to  me  in  French  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  they 
meant  to  be  polite  and  considerate,  perhaps  they 
did  it  because  I  wrote  to  them  in  German.  I 
know  that  Bismarck  had  always  resented  being 
addressed  in  French  by  Napoleon,  who  never 
spoke  to  him  in  German,  although  he  knew  it 
quite  as  well  as  his  own  tongue.  However, 

.  *  Probably  the  same  person  as  Raimbault,  mentioned  pre¬ 
viously. — [Ed.] 
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French  or  German,  that  wire  was  far  from  being 
satisfactory.  Here  it  is  with  all  particulars  : 

Depeche  d’Etat. 

Berlin,  le  27.  3.  71.  a  5,265  No.  9611. 

Terwagne,  le  27.  3.  71.  a  65  No.  801. 

Comtesse  Eugene  de  Mercy-Argenteau, 
Chateau  d’Ochaim 
par  Terwagne,  Belgique. 

Your  hint  as  to  the  conditions  of  peace  astonishes 
me  and  prevents  me  from  answering  your  letter. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible. 

v.  Bismarck. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  was  in  any  way  surprised ; 
I  had  expected  nothing  better.  But  I  was  not 
discouraged  ;  I  decided  that  I  would  try  my  luck 
with  General  MacMahon,  who  had  come  back 
to  Paris  and  enjoyed  some  popularity.  Besides, 
he  was  one  of  the  few  who  knew  how  little  it  had 
been  the  Emperor’s  fault  that  we  were  beaten.  I 
informed  him  of  my  Versailles  interviews  and 
pointed  out  that  as  the  Prussians  were  well  aware 
of  having  taken  us  by  treachery  and  surprise, 
there  was  a  chance  of  our  winning  something  if 
only  we  would  show  obstinacy.  I  also  spoke 
of  the  Emperor,  of  his  rights,  and  of  the  strong 
party  which  certainly  would  rally  sooner  or  later. 

But  I  knew  only  too  well  that  the  Emperor’s 
incontrovertible  opinion  was  that  any  further  steps 
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would  be  useless.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Chislehurst  he  wrote  me  the  following  letter  : 

Chislehurst, 

April  i,  1871. 

My  Dear  Comtesse, 

I  thank  you  for  all  you  have  written  and 
done,  nobody  could  have  acted  with  more  discre¬ 
tion  and  heart.  Unfortunately  we  have  to  deal 
with  pitiless  characters.  We  therefore  will  wait  for 
another  answer,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  be 
more  satisfactory  than  the  first  one.  I  fear  that 
it  is  absolutely  useless  to  try  any  steps,  of  what¬ 
ever  nature  they  might  be,  with  the  Mai.  M.*  or 
with  anybody  else.  The  moment  has  not  yet 
arrived  when  one  might  take  an  initiative  at  home. 
Nevertheless  I  thank  you  for  the  intention.  The 
future  is  very  dark,  and  one  must  leave  it  to 
Providence  to  govern  the  will  of  men.  I  am  very 
grateful  for  your  indefatigable  devotion,  and  I 
assure  you  once  more  of  my  undying  and  tender 
friendship. 

Napoleon. 

Now  that  I  see  these  events  from  afar,  I  cannot 
help  laughing  at  myself.  There  I  was,  a  woman, 
pitting  my  wit  and  my  will  against  three  men,  who 
opposed  me,  each  in  a  different  fashion — against 
Bismarck,  strong  and  unprincipled ;  against 
Thiers,  pedantic  and  Republican ;  against  the 

*  Marshal  MacMahon. — [Ed.] 
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Emperor,  fatalist  and  despairing.  Mine  was  a 
ridiculous  struggle.  Everything  was  finished  now, 
at  least  for  a  while.  On  the  loth  of  May  the 
signatures  to  the  treaty  of  Frankfurt  were  apposed, 
and  Belfort  was  left  to  France. 

I  could  perhaps  have  flattered  myself  with 
having  won  this  town  back  to  us  with  as  much 
justice  as  Jules  Favre,  who  thought  that  he  had 
achieved  it  by  his  intimacy  with  Bismarck,  or  as 
Thiers,  who  was  sure  that  it  was  he  who  had 
attained  this  result  by  his  brilliant  diplomacy, 
and  as  many  more  people  who  thought  that  they 
had  had  at  least  a  share  in  the  exploit.  They 
were  all  mistaken.  It  was  Bismarck  alone  who 
had  acted  of  his  own  free  will. 

I  had  given  the  clever  scoundrel  a  hint  and  he 
had  used  it  marvellously.  I  had  told  him  that 
the  European  Powers,  and  particularly  England, 
would  grow  suspicious  if  he  were  showing  his 
tremendous  ambitions  by  too  drastic  terms.  I 
had  well  noticed  that  he  had  been  struck  by  my 
suggestion,  and  I  suppose  that  he  must  have  given 
up  Belfort  there  and  then.  The  Prussians  had 
laid  siege  to  the  place  in  November,  but  the  brave 
garrison  had  managed  to  hold  out  till  the  very 
day  of  my  visit  to  Versailles,  when  Colonel 
Denfert-Rochereau  capitulated  with  the  sanction 
of  the  French  Provisional  Government,  and 
marched  out  with  all  his  troops  with  the  honours 
of  war.  Bismarck,  no  doubt,  told  himself  that  it 
was  not  really  possible  to  annex  the  only  town 
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which  had  victoriously  resisted  him.  It  would 
have  meant  endless  complications. 

So  Bismarck  summoned  Monsieur  Thiers  and 
said  to  him  : 

“  Now,  Monsieur  Thiers,  what  would  you 
prefer  :  to  keep  Belfort,  or  not  to  see  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  and  King  entering  Paris  trium¬ 
phantly  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  soldiers  ?  ” 

“  Belfort  !  Belfort !  ”  cried  the  little  man. 

“  Then  you  shall  have  it,  Monsieur  Thiers  !  ” 

I  can  imagine  Bismarck’s  smile.  A  little  more 
and  he  would  be  called  the  Saviour  of  France. 
Everybody  was  pleased,  even  Wilhelm,  who 
wanted  to  show  himself  in  a  showy  pageant  similar 
to  that  in  which  he  had  played  a  small  part  when 
fifty-six  years  before,  he  had,  as  a  boy,  followed 
his  father  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.  in  his 
triumphant  entry  into  the  streets  of  Paris. 

There  was  only  one  question  which  left 
Bismarck  uneasy :  Napoleon  and  the  Imperial 
dynasty.  The  Chancellor’s  task  was  not  accom¬ 
plished  should  France  ever  become  an  Empire 
again. 
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After  the  Peace  of  Frankfurt. — Imperialist  Propa¬ 
ganda. — My  Adventure  with  Adriano  Donati. — Phe 
Last  Letters  from  the  Emperor.— -I  go  on  Struggling 
till  the  EmperoPs  Death.  —  Death  from  Natural 
Causes. — Epilogue. — F he  End  of  the  Prince  Imperial. 
— What  People  Whispered. — What  I  Suspect. 

PEACE  at  last  was  signed,  the  first  instal¬ 
ment  of  the  five  milliards  was  paid,  and 
the  German  soldiers  began  to  return  to 
their  country.  France  alone  and  forlorn, 
was  trying  to  nurse  her  deep  and  sore  wounds. 
Bismarck  was  still  watching.  His  spies  were 
still  active.  Their  orders  were  to  report  all  Bona- 
partist  movements.  The  great  man  was  afraid 
of  his  victims. 

I  was  without  any  direct  news  from  the 
Emperor.  Several  months  passed  thus.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  strain  had  been  too  great,  and  now, 
with  liberty  and  calm,  reaction  had  come. 

At  last  a  letter  arrived  : 

Camden  Place, 

July  14,  1871. 

My  Dear  Comtesse, 

How  long  it  is  since  I  wrote  to  you  ! 
Perhaps  you  believe  that  I  have  forgotten  you, 
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but  that  is  not  so,  only  I  have  been  ailing  such  a 
long  time  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to 
write. 

To-day,  fortunately,  I  am  quite  well  again.  I 
will  not  talk  to  you  about  the  events  which  have 
taken  place  of  late  and  which  we  have  seen. 
Many  plans  have  failed,  yet  I  am  not  sorry  for 
that.  Everything  must  come  at  its  appointed 
hour,  and  the  favourable  movement  which  has 
grown  quite  by  itself  in  France  allows  one  to  have 
some  hope  for  the  future,  if  to  burden  oneself 
with  the  fate  of  a  people  so  frivolous  as  the  French 
can  be  called  a  hope  at  all. 

Give  me  some  news  of  yourself,  you  know  that 
everything  that  concerns  you  interests  me  deeply. 

Believe  in  my  tender  and  grateful  friendship. 

Napoleon. 

There  was  one  error  in  the  Emperor’s  letter  : 
the  slight  turn  for  the  better  which  he  mentioned 
had  not  “grown  quite  by  itself.”  Monsieur 
Rouher  was  very  busy  working  for  the  Empire, 
and  I  was  one  of  a  small  number  of  devoted  friends 
forming  an  association  and  helping  him  as  much 
as  we  could. 

I  was  often  in  Brussels  and  in  Paris.  The  first 
thing  I  did  when  I  came  back  to  Paris  was  to 
order  some  carpenters  to  come  to  the  rue  de 
1  Elysee.  My  house  had  not  suffered  during  the 
siege  ;  nevertheless,  I  pretended  that  it  was  out 
of  repair,  and  I  had  strong  wooden  boards  placed 
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in  front  of  the  secret  door  of  my  boudoir.  Should 
the  Emperor,  by  any  chance,  ever  come  back,  then 
would  be  the  time  to  take  these  boards  away  ;  in 
the  meantime,  I  wanted  privacy  in  my  own  house, 
and  had  no  desire  to  be  disturbed  by  someone 
who  might  have  gained  knowledge  of  the  secret 
passage.  Bonapartists  had  to  be  very  careful. 
Sometimes  an  agent  would  be  taken  red-handed, 
that  is  to  say,  while  making  forbidden  propa¬ 
ganda,  and  would  be  exiled  or  even  deported  and 
treated  as  a  common  criminal.  .  .  .  Such  were 
the  orders  of  “  Monsieur  de  Bismarck.” 

In  December  I  returned  from  Paris  to  Brussels, 
and  found  that  my  house  there  had  been  raided 
during  my  absence.  I  am  pretty  careful,  and 
had  left  nothing  about  which  could  have  com¬ 
promised  anybody.  However,  several  letters 
were  missing.  Not  to  leave  anything  to  chance, 
I  acted  with  my  servants  as  if  every  one  of  them 
had  been  a  spy.  Evidently  I  was  on  the  black 
list  of  the  police,  who  badly  wanted  a  pretext  for 
my  exile,  perhaps  for  something  worse.  I  had 
also  been  told  that  Bismarck,  having  had  a  par¬ 
ticular  liking  for  Mademoiselle  Blanchard,  had 
never  forgiven  me,  and  still  wished  to  take  his 
revenge  for  my  having  ill-treated  one  of  his 
favourites. 

The  historians  of  Napoleon  III.  will  certainly 
deal  at  great  length  with  the  love-affairs  of  the 
Emperor,  who,  no  doubt,  has  given  them  some 
excuse.  He  loved  women,  and  loved  them  joy- 
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ously,  openly,  never  being  ashamed  of  his  actions. 
But  I  wonder  whether  the  historian  will  dare  to 
say  or  will  at  all  know  that  Bismarck,  the  great 
man,  the  great  politician,  the  great  Minister,  the 
founder  of  the  German  Empire,  was  a  shameless 
old  man,  full  of  lewdness  and  depravity,  and  that 
his  master  was  only  second  to  him. 

As  for  M.  Thiers,  the  historian  will  probably 
show  with  complacency  the  difference  between  the 
immoral  Emperor  and  the  pure  Republican, 
omitting,  however,  that  the  pure  Republican  had 
not  the  purest  reputation.  People  who  knew 
him  well  used  to  speak  jokingly  but  none  the  less 
truly  of  M.  Thiers  and  his  “  wives.” 

Let  us  return  to  Brussels. 

I  knew  a  Madame  Van  den  Broecke  whom  I 
visited  sometimes.  Once  she  asked  me  to  call 
on  a  particular  day.  There  was  to  be  a  concert 
with  La  Patti. 

She  was  striking  at  my  weakest  spot.  I  could 
never  resist  hearing  good  music.  There  were 
many  people  in  the  salons,  and  soon  I  was  the 
centre  of  a  small  circle  who  wished  to  have  news 
from  Paris.  During  the  intervals  between  the 
different  items  of  the  programme  there  was 
always  somebody  talking  to  me.  Among  others 
a  young  man  was  introduced  to  me  by  Madame 
Van  den  Broecke  herself.  He  had  expressed  a 
keen  desire  to  make  my  acquaintance.  He 
happened  to  be  an  Italian,  called  the  Conte 
Adriano  Donati,  and  an  enthusiastic  Bonapartist. 
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He  knew  that  there  was  a  powerful  association 
whose  aim  was  the  re-establishment  of  the  Empire 
and  that  I  was  one  of  the  leading  members  of  this 
association.  Accordingly  he  came  to  me  pre¬ 
pared  to  put  his  life  and  his  fortune  at  the  disposal 
of  our  sacred  cause.  He  appeared  to  be  a  charm¬ 
ing  young  man  who  cleverly  flirted  with  me  while 
speaking  eloquently  of  his  political  ideals.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  or  rather  fortunately,  I  knew  the 
family  and  was  aware  that  there  was  no  Conte 
Adriano  Donati.  So  my  suspicions  were  aroused. 

I  answered  him  that  he  must  certainly  be  very 
young  if  he  believed  in  such  things  as  secret 
associations.  Undeniably,  I  was  a  staunch  Bona- 
partist,  but  my  opinion  was  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 
Emperor  and  wait  for  the  events  to  shape  them¬ 
selves.  Thereupon  the  charming  young  man 
tried  to  make  me  talk  a  little  more  than  I  wished, 
but  without  success.  After  several  fruitless 
attempts  I  saw  his  face  darken  and  stiffen  with 
anger,  and  he  finished  by  leaving  me.  A  minute 
or  so  later  he  withdrew  altogether.  I  was  quite 
sure  that  he  had  been  sent  to  find  out  by  question¬ 
ing  me  the  names  of  the  members  of  our  League, 
and  the  place  where  our  meetings  were  held.  Had 
he  succeeded  the  League  would  have  been  sup¬ 
pressed  and  we  all  imprisoned. 

I  could  not  help  writing  these  facts  to  the 
Emperor.  As  we  were  very  near  the  New  Year, 
my  letter  took  the  form  of  one  of  wishes  and  com- 
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pliments  for  1872.  But  I  gave  him  to  under¬ 
stand  that  we  were  busy  working  on  his  behalf. 

The  answer  was  the  last  letter  of  consequence 
which  I  received  from  the  Emperor. 

Camden  Place, 

December  30,  1871. 

My  Dear  Comtesse, 

Your  kind  letter  has  just  arrived  in  time 
to  let  me  look  forward  to  the  coming  year  in  a  less 
gloomy  light.  I  have  indeed  been  very  happy 
to  see  that  your  long  silence  has  been  caused  by 
chance  and  not  by  forgetfulness.  What  you  tell 
me  of  the  trap  laid  for  you  in  Brussels  has  revolted 
me.  It  is  sad  to  see  the  police  recurring  to  such 
means.  I  am  greatly  moved  by  your  offers  to 
serve  me,  but  for  the  present  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done  except  to  await  events  and  to  see  whether 
a  plebiscite  and  better  conditions  could  not  be 
secured.  When  you  write  will  you  please  address 
your  letters  in  a  separate  envelope  to  Miss  Baring, 
8,  Bishopsgate  Within,  London,  E.C.? 

Let  me  assure  you  anew,  my  dear  Comtesse,  of 
my  sincere  and  tender  affection. 

Napoleon. 

My  kind  regards  to  your  husband. 

All  the  other  letters  I  received  from  the 
Emperor  were  only  short  notes  accompanying 
letters  that  Pietri,  his  secretary,  wrote  to  me 
regularly,  at  least  once  a  month,  to  give  me  news 
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of  the  Imperial  family.  There  were  apparently 
several  reasons  for  this  slackening  of  our  direct 
correspondence.  The  Emperor’s  illness  was  of 
a  more  acute  nature  now,  and  he  was  suffering 
terribly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  I  was 
to  address  my  letters  to  Miss  Baring  was  a  sign 
that  the  jealousy  of  the  Empress  was  always  the 
same.  In  this  small  Camden  Place  she  was 
obviously  supervising  everything,  and  it  was 
difficult  for  the  Emperor  to  have  any  secret 
correspondence.  Finally  there  was  also  the  fear 
lest  the  police  should  intercept  the  Emperor’s 
messages  or  mine. 

Here  are  the  last  few  lines  I  received  from  the 
Emperor  : 

May  5,  1872. 

I  will  not  talk  to  you  about  politics.  For  it  is 
sad  to  see  all  the  things  which  are  happening. 
But  there  are  cases  of  fidelity  which  make  us 
forget  the  ungratefulness  of  some  and  the  vile¬ 
ness  of  others. 

June  2,  1872. 

You  have  shown  so  much  interest  in  my 
sorrows  that  it  is  quite  a  natural  thing  for  me  to 
share  in  your  affliction. 

This  was  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  mine  informing 
him  of  the  death  of  my  dear  mother. 

September  9,  1872. 

It  causes  me  grief  to  hear  that  you  are  suffering 
and  in  low  spirits  [in  English].  I  wish  I  could  ease 
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your  regrets,  but  I  am  unable  to  see  anything  com¬ 
forting  in  the  events  of  the  day.  I  can  offer  you 
nothing  but  the  expression  of  my  tender  affection 

The  Emperor  was  only  too  right.  There  was 
no  comfort  in  events.  Part  of  our  territory  was 
still  in  the  occupation  of  enemy  soldiers,  and  this 
humiliation  embittered  every  Frenchman’s  heart 
for  ever  towards  Germany,  and  especially  Prussia 
(although  the  Bavarians  had  left  perhaps  a  reputa¬ 
tion  even  worse  for  rapine  and  brutality).  These 
German  hordes  had  everywhere  done  the  same 
things ;  like  maniacs  they  had  spoiled  pianos  in  an 
unspeakable  manner  and  stolen  all  the  clocks. 

The  French  prisoners  had  to  remain  in  Germany 
until  the  last  penny  of  the  five  milliards  had  been 
paid,  when  French  territory  was  at  last  cleared 
of  the  enemy.  But  the  Emperor  did  not  live  to 
see  that  day. 

Through  Raimbaut  or  Pietri  I  went  on  giving 
him  accounts  of  our  affairs,  in  letters  as  uncom¬ 
promising  as  possible,  such  as  initiated  friends 
only  could  understand.  Rouher  and  Ollivier 
were  well  pleased.  The  Emperor’s  dignity  and 
patience  in  the  great  trial  of  his  life  were  building 
up  a  kind  of  legend  around  him,  which  was  help¬ 
ing  us  a  great  deal  in  our  work  in  France.  As 
the  Central  Departments  were  beginning  to  rally 
in  force,  we  thought  that  a  letter  in  the  Emperor’s 
own  hand,  shown  to  such  Deputies  as  were  still 
faithful,  might  do  a  great  deal  for  our  propaganda. 
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It  was  I  who  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
asking  the  Emperor  for  this  letter  and  afterwards 
to  forward  it  to  Rouher  in  Auvergne.  On  my 
request  the  Emperor  wrote  a  letter  which  I  dis¬ 
patched  at  once.  But  on  the  next  day  there  came 
another  letter  from  Napoleon,  without  a  date,  con¬ 
taining  a  short  note  for  me,  the  last  few  lines  which 
I  was  to  receive  from  him  : 

I  wrote  to  you  yesterday,  but  I  do  it  again.  I 
believe  that  the  enclosed  letter  is  better  than  the 
first  one,  which  I  ask  you  to  burn. 

Good-bye. 

Napoleon. 

In  my  eagerness  not  to  lose  any  time  I  had  sent 
the  first  letter  on  at  once,  so  I  now  regretted  that 
I  could  not  burn  it.  Unfortunately  it  was  no 
more  a  matter  of  importance.  For  on  January  9 
burst  like  a  clap  of  thunder  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Napoleon  III. 

One  could  not  and  would  not  believe  it.  All 
the  Sovereigns  who  had  acted  with  so  little 
dignity  towards  him  suddenly  remembered  that 
he  was  their  equal.  They  all  came  to  his  funeral 
or  at  least  sent  a  representative.  In  France  the 
mourning  was  general,  and  the  Imperialist  party 
could  see  how  near  they  had  been  to  success.  A 
great  reaction  in  Napoleon’s  favour  had  taken 
place  ;  so  great  that  the  Legitimists  nearly  reaped 
the  fruit  of  our  efforts  and  were  on  the  point  of 
coming  back. 
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As  for  me,  the  sudden  end  of  the  Emperor  did 
not  surprise  me  as  much  as  it  did  others.  I  had 
long  been  prepared  for  it.  In  December,  when 
writing  me  his  last  note,  the  Emperor  had  ended 
it  with  the  word  Good-bye ,  a  thing  which  he  had 
never  done  before.  It  was  another  of  his  prophetic 
words,  and  I  remember  that  I  read  it  with  the 
feeling  that  this  was  a  bad  omen.  Whatever  one 
map  sap,  superstition  is  contagious. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  had  grown,  during  the  last 
months,  fullp  to  believe  that  all  was  over  for 
Napoleon  III.,  simplp  because  “  it  was  written.” 
I  had  known  that  it  was  a  weakness,  and  to  punish 
mpself  for  it  had  condemned  mpself  to  work  all 
the  more  energeticallp  for  a  cause  which  mp  inner 
feelings  told  me  was  lost. 

There  was  one  point,  however,  which  left  me 
perturbed  as  it  did  not  agree  with  mp  superstitious 
belief.  The  Emperor  had  been  operated  on  bp 
Sir  Henrp  Thompson,  who  was  assisted  bp  Doctor 
Gall  and  Doctor  Conneau,  and  had  died  from  the 
consequences  of  the  operation.  Now,  this  did 
not  fit  in  with  the  theorp  of  <£  it  is  written  ”  ;  for 
the  horoscope  had  said  that  his  death  would  not 
be  a  natural  one.  It  was  perhaps  going  a  little 
too  far  to  call  an  unsuccessful  operation  an 
unnatural  death.  But  later  on  I  saw  Doctor 
Conneau,  and  asked  him  for  all  the  details  he 
could  give  me  as  to  the  Emperor’s  death.  And 
this  is  what  he  told  me  : 

The  operation  was  quite  successful ;  the 
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Emperor  had  a  strong  will  to  live,  and  was  helping 
us  to  save  him.  As  he  was  suffering  terrible 
agonies,  Dr.  Gall  ordered  some  chloral.  But  the 
Emperor  would  not  take  any  and  refused  several 
times.  Now,  you  know  Her  Majesty,  Madame 
la  Comtesse,  and  her  obstinacy.  Taking  herself 
the  bottle  of  chloral,  she  poured  out  a  dose.  We 
tried  to  interfere,  but  she  waved  us  back.  ‘  My 
dear  Louis,  take  it  for  my  sake.’  The  Emperor 
took  it  and  fell  asleep,  never  to  wake  again.  The 
dose  had  been  too  strong  and  had  killed  him.” 

I  will  dwell  no  longer  on  this  sad  subject.  My 
task  is  finished.  I  have  no  desire  to  help  the 
Empress,  nor  any  power  to  do  it.  Anyhow,  I 
do  not  think  that  she  would  answer  my  letters. 
The  Prince  Imperial  is  still  a  mere  boy,  and  has 
not  yet  any  real  supporters.  Others  than  I  are 
entrusted  with  the  future  of  the  dynasty. 

What  they  do,  to  assure  a  restoration  of  the 
Bonapartes,  I  only  know  from  hearsay  ;  therefore 
I  will  not  judge  it.  But  from  reliable  sources  I 
know  that  there  is  no  real  intimacy  between  the 
Empress  and  her  son.  She  is  too  strict  with  him, 
and  as  she  does  not  allow  him  sufficient  liberty,  he 
is  said  to  do  his  best  to  take  as  much  as  he  can. 

I  only  wonder  how  the  Bonapartists  expect  to 
re-establish  Napoleon  IV.  on  the  throne  of  his 
father,  and  what  hope  they  have  that  he  will  be 
well  received  by  a  generation  which  does  not 
know  him. 
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June ,  1879. 

AS  I  once  more  open  these  leaves,  I 
remember  the  words  my  Imperial  friend 
used  to  pronounce  in  hours  of  sorrow  : 
“  It  is  written  !  ”  and  I  ask  myself, 
still  shaken  by  the  news  which  has  reached  me 
to-day  :  Was  this  written,  too  ? 

The  Prince  Imperial  is  dead,  killed  by  the 
savages  of  Zululand.  To  the  end  the  Imperial 
dynasty  will  be  shrouded  in  mystery.  How  is  it 
possible  that  the  Empress  and  the  faithful  few 
who  had  remained  with  her  to  form  her  small 
Court  let  him  go  ?  Was  it  not  their  duty  to 
restrain  him  at  any  cost  ?  If  Eugenie,  the 
Empress,  was  unable  to  find  the  right  words,  how 
is  it  that  Eugenie,  the  mother,  did  not  succeed  in 
stopping  him  ? 

When  I  heard  that  he  was  going  I  felt  that  he 
would  never  come  back.  I  do  not  know  what 
prevented  me  from  hurrying  to  England  and  to 
throw  myself  to  his  feet,  imploring  him  not  to  go. 
How  is  it  possible  that  his  mother  did  not  foresee 
the  danger,  nay,  the  death  into  which  he  was 
running  ? 

There  were  many  comments  at  this  time  on  the 
motives  of  his  departure.  Some  said  that  the 
Prince  wanted  to  show  the  world  his  courage  and 
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valour  and  thus  to  make  a  first  step  towards  his 
father’s  throne.  The  hot,  youthful  blood  of  his 
race  was  prompting  him  to  do  something.  It  is 
very  possible  and  might  be  a  quite  natural  cause 
for  his  fatal  action  ;  but  it  is  just  the  one  reason 
his  mother  could  have  easily  contested,  and  had 
she  done  it  she  would  have  prevailed. 

But  the  Prince  had  never  been  happy.  It  had 
begun  when  he  was  still  at  school.  In  spite  of 
her  immense  fortune  Eugenie  lives  like  a  petite 
bourgeoise  in  a  niggardly  fashion.  While  he  was  at 
Woolwich  he  was  not  allowed  any  pocket-money, 
and  though  this  may  seem  a  small  matter,  it  must 
have  been  very  painful  to  such  a  youth  among  boys 
who  were  his  inferiors  by  rank  but  had  plenty. 
For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pocket- 
money  allowed  to  an  English  boy  would  suffice 
in  France  for  the  keep  of  a  peasant’s  family. 

Things  did  not  become  better  when  his  college 
years  were  over,  for  he  had  no  liberty  whatever. 
How  he  came  about  to  know  a  barber  named 
Dumont  in  London,  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  was 
to  his  shop  that  he  would  go  when  he  succeeded 
in  escaping  from  Chislehurst — a  thing  which 
happened  very  seldom,  by  the  way.  At  this 
Dumont’s  house  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  an 
uncommonly  pretty  girl,  Charlotte  Watkins,  and 
made  love  to  her.  Whether  he  married  her,  and 
whether  he  was  the  father  of  her  son  Walter,  I 
cannot  say,  but  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  knew  the 
Prince  rather  well  from  the  time  when  he  was 
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Rosalie’s  playmate  in  Paris,  and  lie  was  then  a 
phlegmatic  boy  imbued  with  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  a  sovereign.  He  might,  of  course, 
have  changed  in  all  these  years,  but  it  is  not 
probable.  On  the  other  hand,  he  might  have 
thought  that  it  was  one  of  the  privileges  of  a 
sovereign  to  choose,  according  to  his  heart  and 
conscience,  the  woman  who  was  to  share  his 
fortune.  The  Empress  ought  to  have  known 
this  better  than  anybody  else.  Or  had  she  for¬ 
gotten  that  fairy-tale,  which  begins  thus  :  Once 
upon  a  time  there  lived  in  a  small  and  shabby  flat 
on  the  place  Vendome  a  beautiful  girl,  but  poor 
and  obscure,  named  Eugenie  ? 

Anyhow,  the  Prince,  knowing  his  mother  only 
too  well,  had  kept  his  secret  from  her,  but  in  vain. 
She  heard  of  it,  and  ordered  him  to  break  at  once 
with  this  unworthy  object  of  his  love.  There 
was  some  contest  between  mother  and  son,  which 
led  to  no  result.  And  as  life  seemed  unbearable 
to  the  Prince  under  such  conditions  he  went. 

If  this  tale  is  true,  what  bitter  tears  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  woman  must  shed  now  !  But  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  true.  However,  it  makes  no  great 
difference  to  her,  and  I  pity  her  from  my  heart. 

The  truth,  which  many  whisper  and  a  few 
believe,  is  that  the  Prince  Imperial  did  not  seek 
death,  but  that  somebody  sent  death  to  him. 
There  is  one  man  in  Europe  capable  of  such 
crime,  as  he  is  of  any  other  crime,  and  this  man 
is  Bismarck.  The  great  Chancellor  wanted  an 
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opportunity  to  stop  the  Bonapartist  movement 
for  ever,  and  as  the  opportunity  did  not  come,  he 
created  it.  My  brother  Alphonse,  whom  I  have 
asked  to  give  me  particulars  about  it,  seems  not 
to  be  of  my  opinion.  However,  this  is  what  I 
have  made  sure  :  That  the  first  instigation  that 
the  Prince  should  join  the  expedition  against  the 
Zulus  came  from  a  Prussian  nobleman,  Baron  von 
Rosen,  a  Freemason  known  to  Bismarck,  and  that 
Lieutenant  Carey,  who  was  particularly  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  was  a  Free¬ 
mason,  too,  and  a  particular  friend  of  Gambetta, 
who  was  informed  of  the  Prince’s  death  before 
everyone  else. 

O  my  poor,  poor  Emperor,  I  am  thankful  that 
at  least  this  terrible  blow  has  been  spared  you,  and 
that  your  beloved  son  died  a  hero,  a  true  Bona¬ 
parte. 

The  heir  is  once  again  Prince  Jerome,  husband 
of  Clotilde,  daughter  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel. 
After  him  the  title  will  go  to  his  son  Victor 
Napoleon.  Will  they  give  new  life  to  the 
dynasty  ?  I  fear  that  the  death  of  the  Prince 
Imperial  means  the  end  of  it  all. 
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A  LETTER. 


My  Dear  Friend, 

Your  letters  always  please  me  greatly,  for 
not  only  do  they  give  me  news  of  yourself  but  they 
bring  me  pleasant  memories  of  my  dear  Paris. 
Yet  nothing  on  earth  will  make  me  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  returning  there,  although  it  would 
be  a  real  joy  to  see  you  again.  Many  reasons 
unfortunately  prevent  me,  especially  my  health. 
For  I  have  never  quite  got  over  my  fall  of  three 
years  ago.  My  old  bones  seem  to  melt  in  me 
at  the  least  change  of  temperature,  and  a  long 
journey  would  be  a  far  too  tiring  business.  And 
so,  my  dear  friend,  I  shall  not  see  the  Eiffel  Tower, 
and  I  cannot  refrain  from  smiling  when  I  think 
of  your  exclamations  of  regret  on  account  of  this 
misfortune  ;  but  you  will  send  me  a  pretty  picture 
of  it,  and  I  think  I  have  imagination  enough  to  do 
the  rest. 

And  I  must  confess  to  you  that  things  of  this 
world  scarcely  interest  me  any  more  nowadays. 
I  had  much  happiness  in  my  youth,  I  had  also 
much  suffering,  and  I  have  tried  to  forget.  This 
has  been  difficult,  and  for  a  long  time  even 
impossible.  Music,  my  old  and  faithful  friend, 
has  not  betrayed  me,  and  I  owe  her  many  hours 
of  peace. 
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I  have  wished,  too,  to  plunge  back  again  into 
the  whirlpool  of  social  pleasures,  but  I  found 
there  nothing  but  bitterness  and  regret.  For 
eighteen  years  I  was  very  unhappy ;  blind  that  I 
was,  not  to  see  how  near  was  consolation  !  The 
Good  Shepherd  was  there,  waiting  for  the  rebel¬ 
lious  ewe  that  did  not  find  her  way  into  the  fold. 
Rosalie’s  marriage  was  the  first  call.  I  believed 
that  my  heart  would  break  when  she  left  me, 
although  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  in  her 
future  happiness.  My  accident  was  another 
warning.  During  the  long  days  of  my  suffering 
I  learned  for  a  second  time  the  sweetness  of 
prayer.  Last  year  I  lost  my  dear  Eugene.  Now 
I  am  absolutely  alone,  but  I  do  not  complain. 

If  they  who  knew  the  Comtesse  de  Mercy  in 
the  days  of  the  Empire  could  see  her  as  she  is 
now,  how  contemptuously  would  they  burst  out 
laughing  !  I  live  in  a  little  room  furnished  like 
a  nun’s  cell,  and  my  clothes  match  my  surround¬ 
ings.  I  still  play  sometimes,  and  Catharina  often 
comes  to  see  me.*  Far  from  the  Court,  and  far 
from  the  world,  we  spend  very  happy  hours 
together  in  preparing  ourselves  for  the  last  great 
journey.  You  and  she  are  the  two  friends  who 
are  left  to  me,  and  whom  I  shall  regret  when  the 
Lord  will  think  fit  to  call  me  to  Him. 

You  know  that  I  have  written  some  notes  on 
my  life  in  Paris  from  the  time  of  my  marriage  to 
the  death  of  the  Emperor.  I  had  never  intended 

*  The  Grand  Duchess  Ekaterina  of  Russia. — [Ed.] 
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to  publish  them,  and  wrote  them  only  because 
the  heart  must  relieve  itself  sometimes.  Recently 
I  have  been  wanting  to  destroy  them,  but  Catha- 
rina,  who  has  asked  me  to  let  her  see  them, 
advises  me  not  to  do  such  a  thing.  She  tells  me 
that  they  may  be  useful  some  day  and  she  finds 
them  of  real  interest.  I  hope  they  are  of  interest 
and  I  have  promised  her  not  to  burn  them.  You 
yourself  have  more  than  once  asked  me  if  you 
could  read  them.  So  I  have  had  them  made  up 
into  a  packet,  on  which  I  have  placed  your  address, 
with  instructions  that  it  should  be  sent  to  you 
when  I  am  no  more.  You  may  do  with  them  as 
your  conscience  suggests.  I  hear  the  qualities 
and  the  greatness  of  the  Germans  the  subjects  of 
ever  greater  praise,  and  perhaps  I  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  blindly  biased  when  I  accuse  them  of 
treachery  and  cowardice.  But  I  am  right.  And 
there  is  another  thing  ;  I  have  tried  to  show  that 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  was  not  only  the  man 
who  was  defeated  in  1870,  but  was  also  good, 
brave,  and  Christian.  This  is  itself  as  glorious 
as  anything  else. 

Good-bye,  my  dear  friend. 

Remember  me  in  your  thoughts  and  prayers. 

Louise  de  Mercy-Argenteau. 
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politician  and  writer,  born  in 
Paris,  one  of  the  Imperialist 
leaders  (1842-1904). — 180. 


Castelnau,  French  general. — 
189. 

Castiglione,  Comtesse  de,  nee 
Oldoini.  38,  57,  75-76,  119. 

Catherine  de  Medici,  Queen  of 
France  (1519-1589),  born  in 
Florence,  wife  of  Henry  II. — 
168. 

Catherine  of  Wiirtemberg, 
Queen  of  Westphalia,  second 
wife  of  Jerome  Bonaparte. — 
148,  188. 

Cavour,  Camillo  Benso,  Conte  di 
(1810 -1861),  great  Italian 
statesman. — 76. 

Cherubini,  Salvadore,  cele¬ 
brated  French  composer,  born 
in  Florence  (1760-1842). — 3. 

Clary,  Comte  de,  one  of  the 
faithful  friends  of  the  Imperial 
family.— 182,  183,  197,  214, 
222,  240. 

Clotilde,  Marie,  Princesse, 
daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
wife  of  Prince  Jerome  Napo¬ 
leon  and  mother  of  Victor 
Napoleon. — 55,  291. 

Cochery,  Louis  Adolphe  (1820- 
1900),  French  Minister.— 164. 

Czartoryska,  Princesse  de,  see 
Caraman-Chimay,  Marie  Anne 
Suzanne. 

Conneau,  doctor,  physician  who 
attended  Napoleon  III.  from 
the  time  of  his  escape  from 
Ham  to  his  death  at  Chisle- 
hurst. — 286. 

Corday,  Charlotte  d’Armont 
(1768-1793),  grandniece  of  the 
poet  Pierre  Corneille,  killed 
Marat. — 247. 

Demidoff,  Anatole  Prince,  Due 
de  San  Donato  (1813-1870), 
married  Princess  Mathilde.— 
149. 

Denfert-Rochereau,  Philippe 
Aristide,  French  colonel,  the 
heroic  defender  of  Belfort 
(1823-1878).— 275. 

Devienne,  French  magistrate. — 
157,  159- 
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Donati,  Adriano,  Conte,  assumed 
name  of  some  spy. — 281. 

Ducrot,  Auguste  Alexandre 
(1817-1882),  French  general. — 
193- 

Dumas,  Alexandre  (1803-1870), 
celebrated  French  writer. — 1 5 1 . 

Dumont,  London  barber. — 289. 

Duperre,  one  of  the  officers  to 
whom  the  Prince  Imperial  was 
entrusted  in  1870,  son  of  the 
Admiral  Duperr£. — 182. 

Duroc,  Geraud  Christophe  Mi¬ 
chel  (1772-1813),  French 
general,  killed  at  Bautzen. — 

”5- 

Duvernois,  Clement,  Minister 
of  Commerce,  born  in  Paris 
(1836-1879). — 214,  222,  240. 

Ekaterina,  Grand  Duchess  of 
Russia. — 293,  294. 

Elisabeth,  Amelia  Eugenie, 
Empress  of  Austria,  Princess 
of  Bavaria,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  Max  in  Bavaria,  bom  at 
Possenhofen,  December  24, 
1837,  married  Franz  Joseph  I. 
April  24,  1854,  assassinated  at 
Geneva,  September  10,  1898. — 

13,59-64.,  . 

Essling,  Prmcesse  d ,  lady-m- 
waiting  to  the  Empress  Eu¬ 
genie. — 30,  69,  102. 

Eugenie,  Marie  de  Montijo  de 
Guzman,  born  in  Granada, 
1826,  Empress  of  the  French 
from  1853  to  1870. — 14,  28-31, 
43>  44,  5°,  53-57,  6c, 61,  64-66, 

7°,  7r,  74-76,  98,  Io6>  I07>  1  !9, 
128,  139,  146,  147,  149,  150, 
151,  162,  163,  1 77,  180-185, 
1 9 1—1 93,  J96,  1 97,  2I3,  255, 

283,  288-290. 

Evans,  doctor,  American  dentist 
of  the  Empress  Eugenie.  His 
Paris  house  was  purchased  in 
19 1 1  by  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  as  residence  for  Royal 
guests  on  State  visits. — 185- 

Favre,  Jules  (1809-1880),  cele¬ 
brated  French  lawyer  and  poli¬ 


tician,  bom  at  Lyons. — 164, 
179,  204,  248. 

Ferry,  Jules  (1832-1893), 
French  statesman. — 164,  179, 
204. 

Feuillet,  Octave  (1821-1890), 
brilliant  French  writer. — 48. 

Filon,  secretary  to  the  Empress 
Eugenie. — 182. 

Flahaut,  Charles,  Comte  de, 
bom  in  Paris,  father  of  the 
Due  de  Morny. — 115. 

Flandrin,  Hyppolite  (1809- 
1864),  French  painter. — 144. 

Flaubert,  Gustave  (1821-1880), 
celebrated  French  writer,  au¬ 
thor  of  “  Madame  Bovary.” — 

I5I- 

Florrie  (Florence  Bright),  nurse. 
— 79-81,  98,  204. 

Franz  Joseph  I.,  Emperor  of 
Austria,  King  of  Hungary, 
born  in  Vienna,  August  18, 
1830,  ascended  the  throne 
December  2,  1848. — 12,  56,  59- 

65- 

Franz  Karl,  Imperial  Prince 
and  Archduke  of  Austria, 
father  of  the  Emperor  Franz 
Joseph  I.  (1802-1878). — 13. 

Franz  Salvator,  Archduke  of 
Austria,  born  in  1866. — 64 
footnote. 

Frederick  VII.,  King  of  Den¬ 
mark  from  1848  to  1863. — 88. 

Friedrich  II.,  the  Great,  King 
of  Prussia  (1712-1786). — 93. 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.,  born 
in  1770,  King  of  Prussia  from 
1797  to  1840. — 231,  232,  276. 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.,  King 
of  Prussia  in  1840,  died  mad 
in  1861,  brother  of  Wilhelm  I., 
Emperor  of  Germany. — 233. 

Friedrich  Wilhelm,  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia,  born  in  1831, 
became  in  1888  Friedrich  III., 
Emperor  of  Germany,  died 
after  a  reign  of  three  months 
from  a  cancer  in  the  throat. — 

233- 
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Gall,  doctor,  physician  to  Napo¬ 
leon  III. — 287. 

Galliffet,  Gaston  Alexandre 
Auguste  de  (1830-1909), 
French  general. — 48. 

Gambetta,  Leon  (1838-1882), 
famous  French  lawyer  and 
politician,  born  in  Cahors. — 
164,  179,  197,  291. 

Gneisenau,  August  Wilhelm 
Anton,  Graf  Neithardt  (1760- 
1831),  Prussian  Field-Marshal, 
organised  the  Prussian  Army. 
-89. 

Goncourt,  Edmond  de  (1822- 
1896),  and  his  brother  Jules  de 
(1830-1870),  French  writers. — 
151. 

Gounod,  Charles  (1818-1893), 
celebrated  French  composer 
(“Faust,”  “Romeo,”  &c.).— 

22,  134. 

Gramont,  Agenor,  Due  de, 
French  Ambassador  in  Vienna, 
afterwards  Foreign  Secretary 
(1819-1880).— 33,  34,  35,  164. 
Gramont,  Duchesse  de. — 21. 
Griscelli,  detective. — 137. 
Haussmann,  Valentine,  daughter 
of  Eugene  Georges  Hauss¬ 
mann,  Prefect  of  the  Seine 
Department  during  the  Second 
Empire. — 51. 

Heyden,  von,  Captain. — 226. 
Hortense  (Beauharnais),  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Empress  Josephine 
and  of  her  first  husband,  the 
Vicomte  de  Beauharnais.  She 
was  the  wife  of  Louis  Bona¬ 
parte,  King  of  Holland,  and 
mother  of  Napoldon  III.  and 
the  Due  de  Morny  (1 783-1 837). 
—115-116,  1 19,  169,  173,  174, 

178,  213,  262. 

Hugo,  Victor,  the  greatest 
French  writer  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  (1802-1885). — 164. 

Ingres,  Jean  Auguste  Domi¬ 
nique  (1780-1867),  French 
painter. — 3. 

Isabella  II.,  Maria  Luisa  (1830- 
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1904),  Queen  of  Spain,  de¬ 
throned  in  1868. — 162. 

Jerome,  King  of  Westphalia 
from  1807  to  1813,  brother  of 
Napoleon  I.  (1784-1860). — 
148,  188,  214. 

Jerome  Napoleon,  Prince 
(1822-1891),  on  his  birth  cer¬ 
tificate  called  Joseph  Charles 
Paul,  son  of  King  Jerome  of 
Westphalia,  born  at  Trieste. — 
55,  148,  158,  1 77,  188,  214, 
291. 

Kirkpatrick,  Scotch  mer¬ 
chant,  father  of  the  Comtesse 
de  Montijo. — 30. 

LjEtitia,  Ramolino  (1750-1836), 
wife  of  Charles  Marie  Bona¬ 
parte,  mother  of  Napoleon  I. — 
119. 

Lebceuf,  Edmond,  Marshal  of 
France,  born  in  Paris,  War 
Minister  in  1869,  died  1888. — 
165. 

Leopold  I.,  Prince  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  born  in  1790,  King  of 
Belgium  from  1831  to  1865. — 
3,  100. 

Leopold  II.,  King  of  Belgium 
(1835-1909).  100. 

Le  Vasseur,  Rosalie,  dancer. — 
99. 

Lieuven,  Mademoiselle,  gover¬ 
ness  of  Madame  de  Mercy- 
Argenteau. — 6,  7,  10. 

Liszt,  Franz  (1811-1886),  great¬ 
est  pianist  and  celebrated  Hun¬ 
garian  composer. — 24,  29. 

Louis  XVI.,  King  of  France, 
born  in  1754,  ascended  the 
throne  in  1774,  beheaded  1793. 
— 162. 

Louis  Bonaparte,  brother  of 
Napoleon  I.,  born  at  Ajaccio 
in  1778,  King  of  Holland 
(1806-1810),  father  of  Napo¬ 
leon  III.,  died  at  Leghorn, 
1846.— 1 1 5. 

Louis  Philippe  I.  (1773-1850), 
King  of  the  French  from  1830 
to  1848. — 126. 
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Louise,  Marie  d’Orl£ans,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Louis  Philippe  I., 
married  King  Leopold  I.  of 
Belgium.— 3,  4,  17,  133. 

Louise  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
(1776-1810),  Queen  of  Prussia. 

Ludwig  II.,  King  of  Bavaria 
(1864-1886),  drowned  in  the 
lake  of  Starnberg. — 60. 

Lyons,  Lord,  English  Ambassa¬ 
dor  in  Paris. — 164. 

Mac  -  Mahon,  Edme  Patrice 
Maurice  de,  Due  de  Magenta, 
Marshal  of  France,  second 
President  of  the  French  Re¬ 
public  (1808-1893). — 273,  274. 

Malakoff,  Duchesse  de,  lady- 
in-waiting  to  the  Empress 
Eugenie. — 98. 

Malibran,  Maria  Felicia  Garcia, 
celebrated  Spanish  singer 
(1808-1836).— 3. 

Marie,  Princess  of  Saxony. — 
227. 

Marie  Antoinette,  Queen  of 
France,  daughter  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Franz  I.  and  Maria 
Theresia,  married  King  Louis 

XVI.  (1755-1793)- — l6,  37, 
162,  170,  183. 

Marie  Henriette  Anne,  Arch¬ 
duchess  of  Austria,  born  at 
Schonbrunn,  August  23,  1836, 
married  King  Leopold  II.  of 
Belgium,  died  September  19, 
1902. — 100. 

Marie  Louise,  Archduchess  of 
Austria,  Empress  of  the 
French,  born  December  12, 
1791,  married  Napoleon  I., 
1810,  died  December  17,  1847. 
— 28. 

Marie  Valerie,  Archduchess  of 
Austria,  daughter  of  Franz 
Joseph  I.,  born  at  Buda-Pest, 
April  22,  1868.- — 62,  63. 

Marthe  Clotilde,  maid  to  the 
Comtesse  de  Mercy-Argenteau. 
■ — 39,  94-97,  206-208,  222,  225, 
253- 


Massa,  Marquis  de,  friend  of 
the  Princess  of  Metternich. 
-48. 

Mathilde,  Princesse,  daughter 
of  King  Jerome  of  Westphalia, 
born  in  Trieste  (1826-1904). — 
148-150,  188,  214. 

Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Mexico, 
brother  of  Franz  Joseph  I., 
born  July  6,  1832,  executed  at 
Queretaro,  June  19,  1867. — 56, 
180. 

Mercy-Argenteau,  Angelique 
de,  born  in  1846,  sister-in-law 
of  Madame  de  Mercy-Argen¬ 
teau,  married  to  the  Comte 
d’Oultremont. — 17,  98. 

Mercy-Argenteau,  Carl,  last 
Comte  de,  brother-in-law  of 
Madame  de  Mercy-Argenteau. 
—1 7,  98- 

Mercy  -  Argenteau,  Charles, 
Comte  de,  father-in-law  of 
Madame  de  Mercy-Argent. 
—17,  141. 

Mercy-Argenteau,  Charles, 
Comte  de,  Archbishop  of 
Tyrus,  grand-uncle  of  Comte 
Eugene. — 70-71,  74. 

Mercy  -  Argenteau,  Eugene, 
Comte  de,  husband  of  Madame 
de  Mercy-Argenteau. — 15,  17, 
58,  68,  81,  94,  140,  151,  159, 
179,  180,  189-190,  203,  204, 
263. 

Mercy-Argenteau,  Florimond, 
Comte  de,  Austrian  Ambassa¬ 
dor  in  Paris,  had  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  correspondence  with  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresia. — 16, 
99- 

Mercy  -  Argenteau,  Joseph, 
Comte  de. — 16,  18,  70,  99-100. 

Mercy  -  Argenteau,  Louise, 
Comtesse  de,  n£e  Princesse  de 
Caraman-Chimay. 

Birth. — 1. 

Visit  to  St.  Petersburg. — 12, 
!4!- 

Visit  to  Vienna. — 12. 

Wedding. — 17. 
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Birth  of  her  daughter  Rosa¬ 
lie. — 29. 

Relations  with  Count 
Stackelberg. — 38-40. 

First  meeting  with  Napoleon 
III. — 45-46. 

Visit  to  Salzburg. — 59  et 
sequentes. 

Naturalisation. — 68,  72. 

Visit  to  Ems,  interview  with 
Bismarck.  —  81  et  se¬ 
quentes. 

Purchase  of  the  Due  de  Per- 
signy’s  house. — 76-78. 

Friendship  with  Napoleon 
III. — 1 12  et  sequentes. 

Wins  over  Ollivier. — 13 1  et 
sequentes. 

First  visit  to  Wilhelmshohe. 
— 207  et  sequentes. 

Visit  to  Versailles,  inter¬ 
views  with  Wilhelm  I.  and 
Bismarck.  —  224  et  se¬ 
quentes. 

Second  visit  to  Wilhelms¬ 
hohe. — 253  et  sequentes. 

Bonapartist  Propaganda. — 
263  et  sequentes. 

Death. — 12  footnotes. 

Mercy-Argenteau,  Marie-Ange 
de,  sister-in-law  of  Madame  de 
Mercy-Argenteau,  married  to 
the  Due  Charles  Frangois 
d’Harcourt. — 17,  98. 

Mercy-Argenteau,  Rosalie  de, 
daughter  of  Madame  de  Mercy- 
Argenteau. — 29,  79-81,  98, 

x4°,  x58,  I59>  i87>  200,  204- 
205,  263,  290,  293. 

Merimee,  Prosper,  French  writer 
(1803-1870).— 129,  1 5 1. 

Metternich,  Pauline,  Princesse, 
n6e  Sandor,  wife  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Ambassador  in  Paris. — 
18-24,  36,  44)  47>  48,  101,  102, 

1 5 1,  185,  186. 

Metternich,  Richard,  Prince 
(1829-1895),  Austrian  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  Paris  under  Napoldon 
III.,  son  of  the  illustrious 
Prince  Clemens  Wenceslas 


Metternich  -  Winneburg,  the 
great  Austrian  statesman. — 1 8, 
31,  101,  185,  186. . 

Meyerbeer  (Giacomo),  cele¬ 
brated  Jewish  composer  (1791- 
1864). — 22. 

Miramon,  Michel  (1832-1867), 
Mexican  statesman,  friend  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian. — 56. 

Mocquart,  Secretary  of  Napo¬ 
leon  III. — 105. 

Montebello,  Duchesse  de. — 21. 

Montijo,  Comtesse  de,  mother 
of  the  Empress  Eugenie  and  of 
the  Duchess  of  Alba. — 30,  138. 

Monts,  Graf,  Governor  of  Cassel. 
—189,  190,  220,  221,  255,  271. 

Morny,  Charles,  Due  de,  French 
politician,  the  originator  of  the 
coup  d’etat  of  December  2,  1851 
(1811-1865).— 14,  54,  105,  1 15, 
1 1 6,  171. 

Mouchy,  Princess  Anna  Murat, 
Duchesse  de. — 43,  66. 

Napoleon  I.  (1769-1821),  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  French. — 25, 27, 28, 
91,  100,  115-119,  198,231,232. 

Napoleon  III.  (Charles  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte)  (1808- 
1873),  Emperor  of  the  French. 
—1,  14,  26,  27,  28,  31,  46,  50, 
52-55,  56,  65,  66,  82-83,  97, 
I°2,  103,  IO4-II7,  1 19,  120, 

lz8,  1 3 5,  i36,  142-145,  1 5 1— 
1 54,  162,  166-205,  208,  211- 
223,  234,  237-252,  253-285. 
Letters  :  71,  72,  144,  160,  163, 
180,  187,  188,  198,  200  et  se- 
sequentes,  205,  261,  262,  264, 
265,  266,  268-270,  271,  274, 
277,  278,  282,  283,  284,  285. 

Napoleon,  Eugene  Louis  Jean 
Joseph  (1856-1879),  Prince 
Imperial,  son  of  Napohkm  III. 
—55,  J39,  I4°,  I48,  169,  174, 
175,  177,  181-183,  194,  212, 
213,  216  et  sequentes ,  238  et 
sequentes ,  288-291. 

Napoleon,  Victor,  son  of  Prince 
Napoldon,  born  in  Paris,  1862. 
— 291. 
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Ney,  Marshal,  descendant  of 
Michel  Ney,  Due  d’Elchingen, 
Prince  de  ia  Moskova. — 83. 

Nicolas  I.,  born  in  1796,  Tsar  of 
Russia  from  1825  to  1855. — 47. 

Niemann,  Albert,  tenor,  remark¬ 
able  as  actor  and  singer. — 22. 

Nigra,  Cavaliere,  Italian  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  Paris. — 101,  185. 

Obreskow,  Prince,  a  natural  son 
of  the  Tsar  Nicolas  I. — 25,  46, 
101,  158. 

Offenbach,  Jacques  (1819- 
1880),  Parisian  composer  of 
light  opera. — 22. 

Ollivier,  Emile,  lawyer  and 
politician,  Minister  of  Napo¬ 
leon  III.  in  the  last  year  of  the 
Empire.— 131,  132,  i35-I39> 
203,  284. 

Ollivier,  Madame,  wife  of 
Emile  Ollivier,  daughter  of 
Franz  Liszt. — 29,  131. 

Oppenheim,  Baron,  financier. — 
2$,  46,  132,  133,  149,  256. 

Patti,  Adelina,  celebrated  singer, 
born  in  Madrid  in  1843. — 280. 

Pearl,  Cora,  beauty  of  the 
Second  Empire. — 24. 

Persigny,  Victor  Fialin,  Due  de, 
French  politician,  Minister  of 
Napoleon  III.  (1808-1872). — 
25,  53>  54)  56-58,  66,  76-78, 
103-110,  142,  166. 

Persigny,  Duchesse  de,  wife  of 
the  Minister. — 25,  30, 44, 48, 66. 

Picard,  Ernest,  French  politician 
(1821-18  77). — 164. 

Pierrefonds,  Comte  and  Com- 
tesse  de,  incognito  names  of 
Napoleon  III.  and  the  Em¬ 
press  Eugenie. — 31,  59,  196. 

Pietri,  secretary  of  Napoldon 
III. — 137,  189,  282-284. 

Pietri,  chief  of  Napoleon  III.’s 
police. — 137,  189,  211-213. 

Pius  IX.,  Pope  from  1846  to 
1878.— 55,  71,  146,  147,  150. 

Pompadour,  Antoinette  Poisson, 
Madame  de,  favourite  of  Louis 
XV.  (1721-1764). — 104. 


Pourtales,  Comtesse  de,  friend 
of  the  Empress  Eug6nie. — 21, 
44,  80,  160. 

Raimbault,  French  General. — - 
83,  189,  191,  193,  194,  272, 
284. 

Rechberg,  Count,  Austrian 
nobleman. — 33,  34. 

Rednitz,  Baroness  von,  Prussian 
lady  employed  in  Bismarck’s 
secret  service. — 160. 

Reille,  French  general. — 189, 
194,  zii,  212. 

Reville,  Marquis  de. — 51. 

Robespierre,  Maximilien  Marie 
Isidore  de,  the  most  fanatical 
of  the  Republican  leaders  of 
the  French  Revolution,  born 
at  Arras,  May  6,  1758,  executed 
on  the  Place  de  la  Revolution 
on  the  10th  Thermidor  (July 
28),  1794. — 7  footnote,  10. 

Roschen,  waitress  in  an  Ems 
hotel. — 89,  94-97,  128,  130. 

Ronsin,  French  general. — 69. 

Rosen,  Baron  von,  employed  in 
Bismarck’s  secret  service. — 
291. 

Rothschild,  Baron  de. — 236, 
256. 

Rouher,  Eugene,  French  states¬ 
man,  Minister  of  Napoleon  III. 
(1814-1884). — 278,  285. 

Rudolph,  Crown  Prince  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  only  son  of  Franz  Joseph 
I.  (1858-1889). — 62. 

Rune,  Madame  de  la,  incognito 
name  of  the  Empress  Eugenie. 
—31- 

Sagan,  Princesse  de. — 21. 

Saint-Arnaud,  Armand  Leroy 
de  (1801-1854),  Marshal  of 
France,  organised  the  coup 
d'etat  of  December  2,  1851. — 

54,  i°5-  ,  , 

Sand,  George,  nom  de  plume  of 
Aurore  Dupin,  baronne  Dude- 
vant,  celebrated  French  novel¬ 
ist  (1804-1876). — 138. 
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